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A Special Word to Subscribers 


HEN you receive notice that your subscription has 

expired renew it at once, using the blank inclosed 
in your final copy. Please sign your name exactly as it 
appears on your present address label. Sometimes a 
subscriber who has already renewed may receive this 
blank. We begin to pack in mail bags five weeks be- 
fore mailing, and the renewal may have reached us after 
the copy containing the blank has been packed. In re- 
questing a change of address please give us five weeks’ 
notice, and be sure to state your old address as well as 
the new one. 


Should your subscription expire with this issue of THE 
HOME JOURNAL your renewal should be sent promptly 
to insure receipt of the May issue on the first of the 
month. We cannot begin subscriptions with back num- 
bers. Subscribers should always use Postal or Express 
money orders or Bank drafts in remitting.. All Rural 
Free Delivery carriers can supply Postal money orders. 


- behind the hill? Oh, yes, that was it; they were blasting again in 
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BY JOHN NICHOLSON 


HE work of the Officers’ Training Corps was over, and John Armitage 
ran down for a hurried visit to the rectory at Merton-in-the-Vale to 
spend his twentieth birthday at home, before joining his regiment 
at “a certain place in France.” 
He was an only child: the one man whom the little gray house could send 
from its secluded and immemorial peace to face with a grateful spirit the search- 
ing ordeal of war. 

Before sun-up, in the clear, shadowless light which clothes a June morning 

in England with an indescribable glamour of tranquil security, Armitage spent 
an hour in the church. His father read part of is morning service, and old 
Martin Dane played a recessional. The last bar nag 1e into the crunching of 
wheels on gravel as the dog-cart which was to take him to the station swung 
into the drive. 
. There was no grief at the final parting; only serene courage and a profound 
thankfulness. Thus had Anthony Armitage left to join Raleigh at Falmouth. 
Thus had Richard gone to Leicester to take his captain’s commission from 
Cromwell. Thus el Sir Ellis set out on that journey which ended in a grave 
at Lucknow, with Lawrence and Havelock standing bareheaded in the dust, and 
a tattered flag stirring lazily in the breath of the last volley. 


¢ 


Fees vil a black sky a small cloud, high and solitary, had caught the 
pearl-pink signal of a new day when Armitage awoke to the agony of re- 
turning consciousness. As he lay he could see in the pale du, band the 
leafy p Sree of an orchard, the blurred outline of an ae: doorway. A church! 
What was he doing near a church? If the pain would only stop he could un- 
ravel the mystery. A church? An orchard surrounded by a low stone wall? 

A supreme effort by the fever-ridden brain, and the answer, complete and 
satisfying, came to him with a wave of happiness. Of course; how stupid he 
was! He had been wounded, and they had brought him home. The church 
was St. Mary’s: dad’s church. The orchard—why he could see the verytorner 
where Valiant used to hide his private store of bones. No. Too good to be 
true. If he was indeed home they would never have left him alone with this 
torture in his throat. What were those explosions which burst wormage: 4 er 

eo 
stone quarry in Merton: Great Park. Good! But what about that huge iron- 
bound wheel set crazily aslant on a heap of wood and metal splinters? 

Well, the matter would be settled soon enough. If it was St. Mary’s there 
would be early service. It must be six.o’clock; only a little while to wait. 

The minutes passed. The lonely cloud was now golden amber in a sea of 
turquoise. 

Just a moment now. Why did they not begin? He must not faint before 
he knew really and truly. Not that! Not that! Ah! There it was! 

“O God, merciful Father, that despisest not the sighing of a contrite heart, 
nor the desire of such as be sorrowful; Mercifully assist our prayers that we 
make before thee in all our troubles and adversities. . Fg 

yer 


ERVICE over, a few men in khaki filed out of the church, ready to go to a, 

front which yesterday’s battle had pushed a few miles to the east. They 
found a slender boy lying under a tree. Something had left upon his face a 
wondering smile to greet the dawn of his eternal life. 


The Price of The Home Journal 


UBLISHED once a month. By subscription: $1.75 a 

year, postage free in the United States, Alaska, Cuba, 
Porto Rico, Mexico, and the Hawaiian and Philippine 
Islands. ‘Single copies: 15 cents, obtained from all 
newsdealers. In Canada the subscription price is $2 a 
year; single copies in Canada, 20 cents. 
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other than those named above: Subscription, postpaid, 
$3 a year, remittance to be made by International post: 
money order. 
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O keep your dining room and its contents scrupulously clean 
with least effort use the white laundry soap with naphtha in it. 


P, AND G.— The White Naphtha Soap is intended for all the 
work you now do with laundry soap, white or yellow. It cleans better 
because it is made of better materials. It cleans faster because it makes 
thicker suds and contains naphtha. 


Comes in big, solid, long-lasting cakes costing little, if any, more than 
the same amount of ordinary laundry soap. But considering the way 
it cleans and the time it saves, its cost really is very much less. 


Get a cake and try it anywhere—in the laundry, in the kitchen, on the 
windows, on the porch—wherever there is cleaning to do, and you will 
realize at once what an improvement it is. 
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PHOTO. BY JESSIE TARBOX BEALS, INC. 


RS. F. W. KESSLER, known among her co- 

workers as a textile missionary, has created a 
new form of merchandising. Mrs. Kessler goes 
“on the road,” yet she is not a traveling sales- 
woman. What she does do is to introduce, in a 
casual way, new fabrics for a New York firm. She 
meets trade folk on the basis of the friendly visitor. 
They greet her as the harbinger of new styles, for 
they know a consideration of her wares entails no 
obligation to buy. Mrs. Kessler’s job is work 
though it looks like play, for she doesn’t know the 
meaning of an eight-hour day. 


PHOTO, BY JESSIE TARBOX BEALS, INC. 
HIS very charming 
young matron, Mrs. 

W. B. Marsh, with the 
réle of a cooked-food dis- 
penser in New York City, 
says the immediate suc- 
cess of her plan is the 
best argument of the 
need for the Home Serv- 
ice Kitchen. There are 
no frills about the little 
shop in Christopher 
Street, nor is there any- 
thing complicated in the 
preparation of the food. 
A good, wholesome din- 
ner is the sole aim—three 
courses for seventy-five 
cents, four for eighty- 
five. These hot dinners 
are delivered to her cus- 
tomers between the hours 
of five and eight. From 
thirty meals sent out the 
opening night the busi- 
ness has grown to a cou- 
ple of hundred patrons, 
who are bachelor maids 
or professional couples. 
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RS. LEOLA N. KING’S home was in Washington, D. C. When her husband went ISS ADA CHAPPELLE is an expert meter reader for the Consolidated Gas Com- 
to war she wanted civic employment. Having led an outdoor life, indoor work did pany, of New York. This is one of the new occupations for women as an outgrowth ; 
not appeal to her. Hearing that women were to be appointed on the Washington police of the war. By means of classes of instruction they are quickly drilled in the intricacies : 
force she applied, and expressed preference for traffic work. From the moment she took of the work. A large number of women is thus employed, and the fact that they have q 
her assigned place her success as a feminine pioneer in traffic “‘copping” has been assured, been retained in this capacity since the war is evidence of the value of their services 5 


although the task has its dangers and she does not dare to make mistakes. to the company. The necessary qualifications are accuracy and dependability. 
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EARLY twenty-two million dollars in income 

taxes, representing individual and corpora- 

tion incomes which would float a Liberty Loan, 
passed last year through the hands of Miss Ada 

Lois Cardell, head of the Federal Income Tax De- 
partment for the state of Oklahoma. Miss Cardell, 

when employed in a local law office, became inter- 

ested in the fine technical points of the income-tax 
| laws. She made sucha thorough study of them that 

; she is to-day regarded as an authority. She inter- 
i] prets the income laws to corporations and individ- 
a uals who seek her advice on their intricate rulings. 


ISS HAZEL FENTON, of Sioux City, 

Iowa, has developed a business from a 

war need. The sons of the Middle West 
were in France and the great cross was in + 
hearing so little of them. Great districts 
lying off main railroads did not get news- 
papers until evening. “Don’t you know 
someone who would telegraph us the news?” 
was asked of her father. Miss Fenton took 
up the work, telegraphing fifty-word mes- 
sages at ten A.M. and twop.m. She enjoys 
the happy experience of one whose business 
makes her a public benefactor and whose 
clientele are all her friends. — 


PHOTO. BY JESSIE TARBOX BEALS, INC, 


YOUNG society 

woman, Mrs. J.Cot- 
ton Smith, whose hus- 
band is in France, has 
become official marketer 
for New York’s “400.” 
From serving a few ac- 
quaintances when mar- 
keting for herself, her 
clientele has grown be- 
yond her capacity to 
handle it. She has cut 
the household accounts 
of her customers in half. 
Her patrons are more 
than willing to pay her 
commission to get the 
advantage of her wise 
purchasing power. She 
goes daily to Washing- 
ton Market, taking 
orders over the phone, 
filling them from the i 
fresh country produce. 
Since the war has played 
such havoc with serv- 
ants, the aid that Mrs. 
Smith is able to render 
is invaluable. 


PHOTO. BY WURTS BROS. 
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Bright “Phin Rs 


Throwing Pearls 


HERE was nobody who could play the vio-- 


lin like Smifkins—at least so he thought— 
and he was delighted when he was asked to 
play at a local function. 
“Sir,” he said to the host, “the instrument 
I shall use at your gathering is over two hun- 
dred years old.” 
“Oh, that’s all right! Never mind,” returned 
the host; ‘‘no one will ever know the differ- 


ence.” 
What She Was 


HE came up to the bank cashier’s desk and 

tendered a check for $100. ‘‘ What denom- 
ination, please?” asked the clerk. 

“Methodist,” she replied. “‘ What are you?” 


Hard on the Bridegroom 


SMALL-TOWN newspaper concluded its 
account of a local wedding thus: 
The bridegroom’s gift to the bride was a hand- 
some diamond brooch, besides many other beau- 
tiful things in cut glass. 


Not the Only Brick 


E WAS a peppery old gentleman at the best 
of times, but as he was taking a walk one 
morning he happened to traverse a road where 
several houses were being built. Suddenly 
something hard descended with terrific force 
on his head. He looked up to the top of the 
building, where several men were at work. 
“ Here, I say, you fellows!” he roared. ‘You 
have dropped a brick on my head!” 
One of the men looked down. 
“Oh, it’s all right, guv’nor!”’ he cried. “‘ You 
needn’t trouble togbring it up; we’ve got 
plenty more here.” i 


What Next? 


ILLIE: If the Mississippi is the father of 
waters, why don’t they call it the Mister- 


sippi? 
How Could it Happen? 


“ ERE,” said Tommy’s father, “‘is a penny 
three hundred years old. It was given to 

me when I was a little boy.” 

+ Hully gee!” gasbed Tommy. “Just think 


 “Of-anyone being able to keep a penny that 


long!” 


He Was a Poor Shot 


N THE range a party of recruits were firing 

their first course. The sergeant in charge 
noticed that one of them—a man named 
Smith—was missing the target every time. 

At last, quite fed up with the man’s bad fir- 
ing, the sergeant went across to him and told 
him to go and shoot himself. 

The man disappeared. A few seconds later a 
report was heard from the spot where Smith 
had gone to. The sergeant hurried to the spot 
and shouted: “Are you there, Smith?” 

“‘Yes, sergeant,” came the reply. 
missed again!” 


“T’ve 


MIGHT BE IF SHE DID 


WOMAN and her daughter 
were at sea during a terrific 
storm. After a silence of some 
time the mother asked: “Are 
you seasick, dear?”’ 
“No, I think not, mother,” 
replied the girl, ‘‘ but I’d hate to 
yawn.” 


Not Strong Enough 


“CO,” SOBBED Vladoffovitchskioffsky, 
“Ivan died in battle. You say he uttered 
my name as he was dying?” 
“Well, not all of it, Ilma,” answered the re- 
turned soldier; “‘just part of it.” 


The Awkward Age 


MMY, you're too old to cry.” 
“Yes, and I’m too young to have what 
I’m crying for.” 


of All Times 


That 


N D 


People Have 


N E E D 


“THE fortune-teller said I would meet with a fatal accident.” ‘Mercy!’ 
“But she said not to worry; it wouldn’t happen till the end of my life.” 


Camp English 


Tony Salvino stepped up to Ser- 
geant Daly. ‘‘Please, Meester Sergeant; 
excuse please. No drill.” 

“What do you mean ya can’t drill?” 

““My uncle—he ees seek!” 

“‘What has that to do with your drilling?” 
. “But my uncle, he ees seek. I cannot stand 
on him.” 

“Who in thunder wants you to stand on your 
uncle?” 

“T turn him over. My uncle—see—he is big 
like a balloon.” And Tony displayed a sprained 


ankle. 
Not Exactly 


“TID you say George awoke one day to find 
himself famous?” 
‘No, not exactly that. I said he dreamed he 
was famous and then woke up.” 


Still Going? 


HEY were drilling at the edge of some woods. 

The captain had given the command “‘ Take 
distance.” When the company had assembled 
a certain private was missing. Nothing was 
heard of him for two weeks till the captain re- 
ceived the following note: 


Dear Captain: You gave the command “Take 
distance’’ and I have not heard you say “Halt” 
yet. Yours truly, 

PRIVATE JONES. 


The Real Trouble 


OME negroes were discussing the sudden 

passing away of a small darky. The‘cause 
of the disaster wasclear enough to one of the men. 
“De po chile jes’ died frum eatin’ too much 
watahmillion,” he explained. 

One of the others looked his dqubts. “Huh!” 
he grunted scornfully. “Dar ain’t no such thing 
as too much watahmillion De trubble was dar 
wasn’t enuff boy.” 


** When a Feller Needs a Friend” 


T WAS a Pike County woman who indited a 

note to the teacher concerning the punish- 
ment of her young hopeful. The note ran thus: 

Dear Miss: You rite me about whippin’ Sammy. 
I hereby give you permission to beat him up any 
time it is necessary to learn his lesson. He is just 
like his father—you have to learn him with a club. 
Pound nolege into him. I want him to get it and 
don't pay no attention to what his father says—I'll 
handle him. 


A Slight Difference 


= ON’T you think her voice ought to be 
cultivated?” 
“No, I think it should be harvested.” 


He Would if He Would 


HEY were not exactly the friendliest of 
neighbors, and one day the following note 
came from Jones to Smith: 
Mr. Jones presents his compliments to Mr. 
Smith and asks will he kindly shoot his dog as 
he keeps Mr. Jones and his family awake? 


Whereupon Smith returned the following 
note: 

Mr. Smith presents his compliments to Mr. Jones 
and begs to inform the latter that he will be very 
glad to shoot his dog if Mr. Jones will poison his 
daughter and burn her piano. 


‘The Difference 


HY is it, Sam, that one never hears of a 
darky committing suicide?” inquired a 
Northern man. 

“Well, you see, it’s disaway, boss,’”’ answered 
the negro. ‘‘ When a white pusson has any trou- 
ble he sets down an’ gits to studyin’ ’bout it an’ 
a-worryin’. Then firs’ thing you know he’s done 
killed hisse’f. But when a nigger sets down to 
think ’bout his troubles, why, he jes’ nacherly 
goes to sleep!” 


“ 


Came Natural 


Be government typewriters have busy 
days. Two fair young typists were talking 
about their work the other day, when one said: 

“‘Isn’t it fierce the way we have to work these 
days?” 

“Fierce! Well, rather! Why, I typed so 
many letters yesterday that last night I finished 
my prayers with ‘ Yours truly.’” 


HERE 


H E Is 


HE most polite man in the 

world has been found. When 
a woman apologized for gouging 
him in the eye with a parasol he 
said: ‘Don’t mention it, madam; 
I have another one.” 


Somewhere in the Air 


" ID you ever run into a telegraph pole?” 
inquired a lady of a taxi driver. 

“Yes, ma’am; I’ve bumped into telegraph 
poles several times.” 

“Brings you to a sudden stop, doesn’t it?” 

“No, ma’am; the machine stops all right, but 
I and my fare always keep on going ahead, 
mostly in the air. Must go somewhere, you 


know, ma’am!”’ 
Why 


AN’S hair turns gray before woman’s, 
That’s known in every clime; 

The explanation’s easy, for 

He wears his all the time. 


One on the Sergeant 


T A SATURDAY morning inspection a pri- 

vate was not wearing a belt. 

First SERGEANT: Have you a belt? 

PRIVATE: No, sir. 

First SERGEANT: You report to the quarter- 
master sergeant for a new one and tell him to 
charge you for the one lost. I’ll stop this care- 
lessness. 

Private: All right, sir; but I loaned you the 
belt about two weeks ago and you still have it. 


Very Much Puzzled 


= OU seem to be puzzled, my friend,” he 

said to a man whom he saw wandering in 
the general post office, going from one section 
to another. 

“Yes, sir,” answered the man, “I havea let- 
ter here for a friend and I don’t know where to 
put it. Here it says ‘Foreign’ and here it says 
‘Domestic.’ Now my lady friend is foreign and 
she is a domestic; will you tell me in which 
box to put the letter?” 


Even He 


" O YOU know that I feel like thirty cents?” 
said Jack to Ethel. 
Then Ethel sweetly smiled and commented: 
“Well, well, everything seems to have gone up 
since the war.” 


Laughed Over 


Perfectly Natural 


SE little girl delighted in a secret. One day 
her mother told her that she knew a great 
big secret, but was afraid to tell her because she 
was too young to keep a secret. Jumping up 
from the floor, scattering her paper dolls in all 
directions, she ran her little hand across her 
breast exclaiming: ‘‘Cross my heart! Cross 
my heart!” 

“Well,” her mother said, “sister is going to 
marry Tom Carter. But no one knows, and you 
mustn’t tell.” 

Instead of looking happy—for the little girl 
doted on her sister’s choice—she looked seri- 
ous. Then she asked: ‘‘ Don’t anybody know 
but me and you and sister?” 

“‘No,” answered the mother, “not a soul, be- 
cause sister doesn’t want anyone to know.” 

“Can’t I tell just one person?” she persisted. 

“No,” answered the mother patiently. 
“That is just what I said’; then the mother 
asked curiously: ‘‘Who is it you want to tell?” 

“Well,” replied the little girl, ‘I would like 
to tell Tom Carter.” 


Did He Fill in the Gap? 


“T’M afraid that bell means another caller,” 
said Ethel. 
“You know there is such a thing as your not 
being at home,” replied Fred. 
“Ves,” responded Ethel suggestively; 
there is such a thing as my being engaged.” 


She Got Her Wish 


T A CERTAIN church it is the custom of 
the clergyman to kiss the bride after the 

ceremony. A young woman who was about to 
be married did not relish the prospect and in- 
structed her prospective husband to tell the 
clergyman that she did not wish him to kiss her. 
The young man obeyed her instructions. 

“Well, Harry,” said the young woman, whe 
he appeared, ‘“‘did you tell the minister that 1 
did not wish him to kiss me?” 

‘ 


“And what did he say?” 
“He said that, in that case, he would charge 
only half the usual fee.” 


Yes —Why Not! 


E WAS leading up to the fateful question 
and thought he would begin. So, with a 
sigh, he said to her: ‘‘I have only one friend on 
earth—my dog.” 
“So?” she queried. ‘‘ Well, if you feel lonely, 
why don’t you get another dog?” 


A Natural Error 


ORA had just seen her first green worm, the 
kind commonly known asa “slug.” Rush- 

ing into the house she cried: 
“Oh, mamma, mamma, come see the dill 
pickle that is walking around out in the yard!” 


It Got Him 


SCHOOL-TEACHER who had been tell- 
ing a class of small pupils the story of the 
discovery of America by Columbus ended it 
with: “And all this happened more than four 
hundred years ago.” 
A little boy, his eyes wide open with won- 
der, said after a moment’s thought: ‘Gee! 
What a memory you’ve got!” 


WHAT PUZZLED HIM 


“Q'AY, ma,” asked Johnny, 
“*my toes are not as hard as 
leather, are they?”’ 

dear, certainly not,”’ said 
his mother. 

“Well, then,” persisted the 
youth, “why do they always 
wear themselves through my 
shoes?” 
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Their inevitable choice—the VICTROLA = 


In those homes where good music has its most devoted hearers, you 
will invariably find the Victrola. 


Why? Because the highly developed taste in art is satisfied with = 
| Sel 7 nothing less than the best which the wide world has to offer. We 


Logically and inevitably such a taste demands the instrument which - =\\= 
Caruso has selected as his mouthpiece; which Farrar has selected; which = 
| John McCormack and Galli-Curci and Alma Gluck—and a host of other € 
leaders —have selected to be their “‘other self,” to represent them, to carry Tee 
their golden message throughout the world. = 


That instrument is the Victrola—the inevitable choice for your (202 
There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety from $12 to $950. SE 
Any Victor dealer will gladly demonstrate the Victrola and play any music for you. = 


_ Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at 
all dealers on the Ist of each month Se 
“Victrola” is the Registered Trade- ==) 
mark of the Victor Talking Machine 3 
Company designating the products of 
this Company only. ¥ 


: Important Notice. Victor Records 

SS _ = and Victor Machines are scientifically 

coordinated and synchronized in the pro- 

cesses of manufacture, and their use, 

one with the other, is absolutely essen- 
tial to a perfect reproduction. 


A. 


To insure Victor quality, always look for the famous trade- Fea 
mark, “His Master's Voice.” It is on all genuine products of 
the Victor Talking Machine Company. 
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For the portieres, curtains, 
draperies and all the fine 
laundry work at house- 
cleaning time. 


Ivory Soap Flakes makes the cleansing 
of the rarest textiles easy and successful. 


O skill is needed—yjust shake 

these gossamer flakes of pure, 
mild Ivory Soap into lukewarm 
water, and you have an instan- 
taneous suds of wonderful cleans- 
ing value. 


Do not rub—the thick, rich, distinctive Ivory lather permeates 
every thread of the material with its cleansing foam. The dirt is 
loosened without the slightest injury to the fabric itself. A quick 
rinsing carries away the suds, and with it goes every trace of dirt. 


Ivory Soap Flakes contains no harsh materials, no free alkali. 
It can not injure nor discolor anything that pure water alone will 
not harm. 


There never has been a better soap than Ivory. There can not 
be a more convenient form for using Ivory than these delicate 
snowlike flakes. 


At your dealer’s. 
10c for a generous package. SoS 
== 
44 
= 


IVORY SOAP FLAKES 


The Ideal Soap for Fine Laundering in the Ideal form for Fine Laundering 
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VOLUME XXXVI 
NUMBER 4 


HE white road leading northward through 
4\| the barren hills of Palestine brought to 
|| Jerusalem, on a blazing July afternoon of 
| last summer, one man who entered the 
Holy City alone, walking reverently. Far 
behind him in the low cloud of. dust that 
was the road from Ludd, thirty-five miles 

Sco" across the brown curves of desert land, 

EE EO Aj came a string of hurrying cars and loaded 

——————J] motor lorries that were in hischarge. But 

he came into the gates of Jerusalem alone and on foot, a 

pilgrim from the New World to the birthplace of the world’s 
three great religions. 

It was the ending of a pilgrimage that had begun in 
countless towns and cities of America. Innumerable women 
in Red Cross workrooms had rolled bandages and made 
surgical dressings to load those motor lorries, innumerable 
children had carried dimes to school in 
warm little palms and given them to 


arica Enters Jerusale 
By Rose Wilder Lane 


She kadied’ Home Journal 


THE FAMILY MAGAZINE OF_AMERICA 


REGISTERED IN THE Unitep Sratres Parent Orrice 


The Beautiful Story of an American Pilgrim 
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It was to these people that America sent the American 
Red Cross Commission, and its ways were to them so 
strange and so apparently without motive that none was able 
to understand. The fifty-seven men and women in Red 
Cross uniforms who came with automobiles and motor lorries 
to take possession of the old Russian Compound outside the 
gates of the Walled City were not soldiers, and they were not 
missionaries. They brought with them medicines, food, 
clothing. These they gave without payment where the need 
was greatest, asking nothing in return, and saying nothing 
of religion. They gave from no motive; they gave only 
because help was terribly needed everywhere in Jerusalem. 
The mind of the people was baffled. 

“Quelle croix? (What cross?)” they asked sharply, mean- 
ing: ‘Do you belong to the Greek Church—making the sign 
of the cross from left to right—or to the Latin Church— 
making the sign of the cross from right to left?” 
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make possible the journey across the 
ocean, over South Africa and Ceylon, 
through the Suez Canal to Port Said 
and up over the desert behind the 
British Army into Palestine. 

The spirit of America was in that 
pilgrimage, and it was such a spirit and 
such a pilgrimage as the sorrowful 
peoples of Jerusalem had never seen and 
could not understand. Col. John H. 
Finley, of the American Red Cross, walk” 
ing into the ancient city on that hot July 
day, entered a place of swarming alien 
races and many creeds and languages, 
and the mission on which he came was 
one incredible to them all. 


ho thirty centuries Jerusalem has 
been a city on the hills, looking out 
upon roads that have brought to her all 
the peoples of the world. Her name, 
Jerusalem, is said to have meant “ Pos- 
session of peace,” or “The city of 
Shalim, God of Peace,’’ but she has 
never known peace. She comes into 
history, fifteen hundred years before the 
birth of Christ, as a rebel city fighting 
the armies of her Egyptian rulers on the 
plains of Gaza. Century after century 
she has known great wars of extermi- 
nation, pestilence and famine; wars in 
which human butchery stopped only 
when frenzied soldiers were weary of 
killing. 

Egyptians, Syrians, Persians, Romans 
and Turks have drenched her narrow 
streets with blood and razed her towers 
and walls. The very soil of the sad, 
dead hills on which she stands is filled 
with the bones of forgotten palaces. 
Jerusalem knows war and understands 
it; her peoples accepted with age-old 
resignation the trampling of the Turkish 
armies and the coming of the British 
who swept back the Turks. 

Religion, too, Jerusalem knows. Reli- 
gion is the heart and soul of all her 
people, the breath of their life. Out 
of the misery of centuries, out of her 
history of oppression and despair, the 
unconquered human hope of peace and 
happiness has risen in dreams of a better 
world to which the true believer will one 
day escape. 


HE Asiatic hopes nothing, expects 
nothing, of this life. He suffers, say- 
ing: “It is necessary to suffer.” He en- 
dures miseries and inflicts them. Heasks 
nothing of his religion in this world ex- 


Col. John H. Finley, Red Cross 


Commissioner to Palestine 


a spirit whose only desire was to serve 
all peoples and all sects, Moslem, 
Christian, Jew, Armenian, Syrian, Copt. 
The simple truth of human brotherhood 
was to be preached again in Jerusalem, 
and behind it now was the strength of a 
hundred million people. 

Down in the crowded narrow streets 
where hawk-eyed Arabs, tall and white- 
turbaned, jostled Greeks, Syrians and 
Armenians, where tiny donkeys clattered 
over the worn stones, carrying bearded 
shepherds from beyond the Jordan, and 
strings of gurgling, grunting camels 
swayed past the new English café sign, 
“Four o’Clock Tea,” the news spread. 

Arab asked Arab what madness now 
had fallen upon the moghrebis, these 
men from that vague Moghreb, the Occi- 
dent, which te the Arabs of Palestine 
means Egypt and unknown lands be- 
yond it. Armenian women, swathed in 
tattered garments, carrying their babies 
slung in folds of cloth upon their backs 
and showing by their unveiled faces 
that they were Christians, passed the 
word to one another. Before the Rus- 
sian Hospice, lately used by the Turks 
as a hospital for contagious diseases, 
could be cleaned and fumigated for the 
commission, its doors were besieged by 
the homeless and hungry. 


than fifteen thousand refugees 
rere crowded into Jerusalem. 
There were stragglers from the great 
mass of misery that had been the 
Armenian people until the Turk with- 
drew the aman, the promise of safety 
under which all non-Moslems live in 


cept the formulas and observances that 


shall assure his joys in the world beyond. 
These observances are sacred to him 
above all other things. He derives from 
them his nationality and his station in society; he founds 
on them his hope of eternity. He is oppressed and tortured 
because of them, and will not give them up. When fortune 
favors him, he in turn tortures and oppresses in their name. 

The religious missions, then, are to him simple and natural 
things. Strangers come to him with food and healing in their 
hands and with talk of an alien creed on their lips. If he 
embraces their religion, he reasons, he will be clothed and 
fed. It isa bargain that is offered, a bribe instead of a threat. 
This idea he understands, for it is in harmony with all that 
he has learned through centuries of struggle between con- 
flicting religions. When with one hand he receives help and 
with the other still clings to his own faith, it is hard to pre- 
vent him from shrewdly reflecting that he has got the better 
of the bargainer. 


After Fleeing Across the Desert, Spent Refugees Find Shelter at David’s Tower 


“‘ La Croix Rouge (The Red Cross),’’ the strangers replied. 
And the people were dumfounded! 


pes spirit had certainly come out of the west, a spirit 
strange and not to be explained. Out of the west had 
come the Crusaders, nine hundred years ago; that was war. 
Out of the west had come the western churches; that was 
religion. Out of the west again had come the British 
armies; and, mad as their ways were, with aqueducts and 
straight new roads and their own curious laws of cleanliness, 
that also was war. Out of the west for centuries had come 
pilgrims, seeking the good of their souls; that was religion. 

Now came the Americans. 

For the first time in history a united western nation sent 
back to Jerusalem, city of religions, a spirit without a creed, 


Moslem lands, and drove the whole race 
out to die in the desert. There were 
Greek and Syrian women whose hus- 
bands had been forced into the Turkish Army and whose 
homes had been destroyed. There were hundreds of fami- 
lies who had fled behind the British armies for protection 
when the Turks advanced in the north. There were fifteen 
hundred Russian pilgrims, who had made pilgrimage to the 
Holy City from the far north, from Central and Eastern 
Russia, only to be caught in Jerusalem by the war. 
Everywhere there were children—starving children in the 
arms of mothers who had no food to give them, little children 
who had left fathers and mothers dead beside the roads from 
the north and now wandered lost in the streets, sick children 
who had tramped all the way from Asia Minor.through the 
desert, naked children shivering with malaria and burning 
with typhus. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 8 
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American Red 
Cross Workers and Their 
Headquarters in Jerusalem 
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This was the city to which the 
spirit of America came, with the 
band of workers who drove 
through the choking dust of the 
Jaffa road in bumping little auto- 
mobiles and unloaded their motor 
lorries in the courtyard of the 
Russian compound. Between these 
workers and the stupendous suf- 
fering they had come torelieve was 
the invisible barrier of a thousand 
incomprehensions, suspicions, la- 
tent jealousies—all the web of 
Eastern politics and creeds. The 
task of bringing America to Pales- 
tine was not only gigantic, but 
inexpressibly delicate. 

Each day brought its own prob- 
lems to Colonel Finley—confer- 
ences with the Patriarchate of the 
Greek Orthodox Church, com- 
munications from the Military 
Governor, Colonel Storrs, audiences with the Grand Mufti 
and Kadi of Jerusalem, consultations with Bishop McInnis, 
Anglican Bishop of Jerusalem, head of the Armenian-Syrian 
Relief. His inexhaustible energy and good nature, combined 
withacharmofsimplicity and sincerity, won through innumer- 
able cross currents of feeling straight to the hearts of themall. 


O* JULY FOURTH the work of the commission was 
formally opened in Jerusalem by a ceremony attended 
by representatives of the Roman Catholic, Greek, Armenian 
and Moslem Churches, members of the Zionist Commission, 
with General Allenby, commander of the British forces in 
Palestine, as guest of honor. 

Meantime, in the narrow gray-walled streets and centuries- 
old buildings where the refugees were huddled, Red Cross 
doctors and nurses and sanitary engineers were already 
working, in codperation with the English authorities and the 
Armenian-Syrian Relief. 

At the Jaffa Gate, near the great breach in the walls of the 
Old City which the former German Emperor had made for 
his entrance, and not far from the tall new tower surmounted 
by the German Crown which he built and in which he had 
erected the magnificent thrones for himself and his Empress, 
there stands the ancient tower built by King David. On its 
battlements, now crumbled by centuries, David leaned to 
watch his soldiers returning from battle across the far desert, 
and to see, with straining eyes, that his loved son was not 
among them. 

The same gray walls that had heard his cry, ““O my son 
Absalom, my son, my son Absalom!” now sheltered scores of 
refugees too far spent with suffering to cry aloud at anything. 


They were crowded together, empty-handed and without 


hope, having left all they had owned in the hands of the 
Turks and walked six hundred miles through a desert whose 
wells were guarded by Turkish soldiers. The walls of David’s 
tower now gave them bare shelter and they crawled into it 
and huddled there as uncomplainingly as wearied animals. 
They did not understand why they suffered, and 
they did not understand the strangers who came 
among them speaking a strange tongue and giving 
strange help; but through the barriers of incom- 
prehension they felt the touch of friendliness. 
Mothers gave their children into 
the nurses’ hands with hesitation, 
half fearful, half hopeful, and 
waited quivering while the doctors 
examined fevered, emaciated little 
bodies and gave unknown medi- 
cines. 


the cleaning of David's 
tower was of a madness not 
to be believed. Under the direc- 
tions of the American sanitary 
engineer, Captain Groeniger, King 
David’s tower was cleaned of the 
filth of uncounted years—fumi- 
gated, whitewashed and made a 
place where several hundred refu- 
gees could be cared for according 
to American standards of clean- 
liness. 

In other parts of Jerusalem nine 
other buildings were similarly 
treated, and disinfecting plants 
were set up in ancient courtyards 
that had never known any other 
public sanitary service than that 
of the dogs, immemorial street 
cleaners of Jerusalem. 

Before this work was finished, 
the priests of the Greek Patri- 
archate turned over to the Amer- 
icans the buildings of the Greek 
boys’ school and the Greek hospi- 
tals; the Armenian-Syrian Relief 
transferred their orphanage for 


A Modern Red Cross Motor Lorry Hauling Cotton Through the Jaffa Gate of Old Jerusalem 


boys and their day nursery to Colonel Finley’s charge; and 
the British authorities asked him to assume control of the 
Syrian orphanage, that had been established many years 
earlier by the Germans. In addition to this, children’s dis- 
pensaries were created, children’s clinics were held daily, and 
the fame of the strange foreigners had so spread that the old 
Russian Hospice became an island in a swirling sea of peti- 
tions for help. 


problems arose. There was almost no 
material to be obtained in Jerusalem—no lumber, no 
metals, no clothing, no additional medical supplies. The 
trees had been cut from the slopes of the Mount of Olives 
and from all the surrounding country, for Palestine has 
never known the use of any fuel except wood, and two armies 
as well as the people of Jerusalem had been forced to cut the 
trees to feed their fires. Furniture, spare clothing, even the 
— looms of the women, had gone beneath the cooking pots 
at last. 

Food had been brought in by the British, and five hundred 
tons of supplies had come across the sea with the Red Cross 
ship, but there were fifteen thousand refugees to shelter and 
clothe, and throughout Palestine there raged an epidemic 
of typhus and malaria that must be fought. 

So, early in August, Colonel Finley cabled to America: 
PLEASE SEND AT ONCE: 

50 tons Portland cement; 

15 pairs 32-inch wheels with pneumatic tires, 33 by 4 inches, for 
ambilances; 

Linseed oil: boiled, 200 gallons; raw, 200 gallons; 

200 gallons turpentine in drums; 

500 dozen spools white sewing cotton; 

500 dozen spools black sewing cotton; 

5 tons cotton thread for weaving; 

500 bedsteads for the orphanage; 

Lumber practically unprocurable; greatly needed. 
feet assorted kinds; 

5000 tons condensed milk; 


Desire 50,000 


Armenian Refugees, Homeless and Sick, Carried to Safety by American Automobiles 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7) 


100 Red Seal dry batteries; 

100 1-inch force pumps; 

100 1-inch pitcher-spout pumps; 
10,000 feet galvanized No. 1 iron 


pipe; 
1000 galvanized No. 1 elbows. 


Translating the American spirit 
into terms of action in Palestine 
had begun in earnest. 

While awaiting the arrival of 
these shipments from across the 
world, the group of workers jn- 
geniously began to solve one prob- 
lem by another. Four hundred 
orphans, now well scrubbed and 
fed, needed clothing. Five hun- 
dred Russian women, pilgrims 
stranded in Jerusalem, were idle, 
unable to find work and bitterly 
in need of help. Motor lorries 
were accordingly sent far to the 
south of Hebron in quest of wool, 
while the director journeyed by 
airplane to Egypt to purchase raw 
cotton. Jerusalem was searched 
for carding combs, spinning wheels 
and looms. 

The women gladly went to work 
at the familiar task; and not only 
were the first four hundred or- 
phans warmly clothed, but at the 
end of ‘a few months the project 
had increased to include two large 
workrooms, one in the Greek 
Hospice within {the Walled City, 
and over a thousand independent, 
self-supporting Eastern women 
were making two thousand gar- 
ments a week, all of them urgently 
needed. 


r& THE American work grew, 
it spread out from Jerusalem 
through all the country occupied 
by the British armies. These low, 
sterile hills, whose very soil is hid- 
den in places by stones that were once great fortresses and 
castles, have surely never seen a stranger sight than the spec- 
tacle of a dusty car carrying an American doctor and cans 
of antiseptics up their steep slopes to little mud-walled 
villages whose names were old when Jacob loved Rachel. 

Villagers fled at the car’s approach, women and children 
scurrying to hide themselves at sight of an unfamiliar uni- 
form. The Muktar,*turbaned and stately, clothed in such 
long, flowing garments as the ancient shepherd kings of . 
Israel may have worn, advanced with dignity to meet the 
visitors. He listened impassively to the native interpreter’s 
explanations, while behind him the low huts seemed to hold 
their breath in tense forboding. 

The stranger from across the seas wished to behold the 
children? But for what purpose? A new tax, a tax on 
children? 

The Muktar doubted, even when he wasconvinced. There 
was wariness in his eyes as he went from house to house, 
calling out the names of the family within and commanding 
them to appear. But always he was won over in the end, 
and more than once when some child with wide, frightened 
eyes refused to swallow the prescribed powder the Muktar 
himself administered the dose. 

Then, as the little procession went from door to door, 
curious villagers followed, children clinging to their mothers’ 
skirts, or perhaps the sick from houses not yet visited were 
brought out to the doctor. 


gi EN at the last, standing beside the well, surrounded by 
watching women who carried on their heads such curved 
earthen jugs as Rachel lowered upon her arm that Jacob 
might drink, the strange foréign doctor performed a cere- 
mony. It was the ceremony of ‘‘chlorinating the water.” 

The Turks in their retreat, taking with them all that could 
be carried and destroying as they went, had polluted many 
of the village wells. This, as well as the bad sanitary con- 
ditions of all Palestine, had contributed to the scourge of 

typhus that raged through all the villages and 
filled the hospitals of Jerusalem. 

The English had brought clean water to the city, 
piping it for hundreds of miles and installing 

ydrants in the streets, which were officially opened 
every day that the populace might 
gather to fill their jugs and oil 
cans. 

This was not so difficult to un- 
derstand, for had not Jerusalem’s 
first water system been built by 
King Hezekiah, of Judah, in order 
to prepare the city fora siege, and 
were not the English also soldiers? 
But the ceremony of chlorinating 
the water was altogether new. It 
is not known what the villagers 
thought of it in their hearts, but 
undoubtedly it saved very man} 
lives. 


| WAS not only the ancient v'!- 
lages that the doctors visited 

the villages whose ‘names are 
music on the tongue and in tlic 
heart—Bethlehem, Nazareth, Bec'- 
sheba, Hebron, Bethany. In all of 
these the American doctors an! 
their valiant little cars with th: 
Red Cross sign upon them becaim. 
familiar sights to the people an:! 
did greater service than will eve« 
be told, while Colonel Finley 
himself visited them all on foot 
during the long walks that were 
his delight and the astonishmen'! 
. of everyone who saw his inex 
haustible energy. But there wer 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal’s Souvenir Pictures of the Great War 


THE GRAY MAN OF CHRIST 


From a Painting by Frank E. Schoonover 
All during the Great War no day passed in which General Foch did not give some time to devotional duties. The true story of him and an American boy is found on page 70 
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You Have Seen the Beautiful Picture on the 
Page Just Before This: Now Read This Little 
Romance of an American Town, an American 
Girl and What the American Spirit in an 


American Soldier Boy Did 


“What is it the Boys Hate 
Worst of All in This War? 
Cowardice! Desertion! Self- 
ishness! What Difference Does it Make if You Go 
West or Not, if You Know These Things and Don’t 


Do Them?” 


ATE, otherwise known as the Year 1917, reached down 
Fite Holton Center, Vermont, lifted Johnnie Miller, 

aged twenty-three, right out of his father’s general 
store and deposited him forthwith at Camp Devens. Within 
six months Johnnie was one of a couple of million other 
atoms-on the western front. During all this time Johnnie 
Miler was everlastingly obeying orders. Even when he had 
his rare periods of leave and went to Boston from the camp, 
he was ceaselessly worried lest he should be A. W. O. L. 

Holton Center, Vermont, was, according to Grandfather 
Miller, but little different from Civil-War times. Miller’s 
General Store, for instance, had been there before Sumter 
was fired upon. The big suspender factory on the creek had 
been built later, and the ice pond had been made in ’93; but 
outside of that and the workmen’s houses down by the 
suspender factory, it was about the same. Even Grand- 
father Miller hadn’t passed away, and there was somehow 
still a respectable-sized Grand-Army Post in the Center. — 

Johnnie Miller, in his way, loved Holton Center. His 
world was largely conterminous with the frontiers of the 
township. Before he was ten years old he had run errands 
for the store. The store had been the chief topic of con- 
versation during his babyhood and early childhood. Finish- 
ing the district school at sixteen, he took Orville Peck’s 
place as clerk for his father. Orville tried to get a job at 
Harrison’s drug store and then left town. 

Johnnie Miller liked the store. He knew everyone that 
traded there. He knew pretty nearly everything that was 
going on in the village. So much was going on that he didn’t 
care much about what was going on anywhere else. There 
was only a certain amount a fellow could follow anyhow. 
Johnnie had big brown eyes, a winning smile, good looks and 
made splendid chocolate sundaes. Sunday afternoons he 
fished regularly in the mill pond, and two or three times a 
year he brought home a trout, which he showed through 
the village. Other fellows tried to catch trout, but he'd 
never tell them about the trout hole at the mill pond. This 


, lent distinction to Johnnie’s fishing. 


Johnnie Miller’s girl was Annie Potter. The Potter farm 
was the best in the Center. Annie’s father was beginning, 
in 1917, to scowl at Annie when Johnnie was mentioned. 
She deserved someone a whole lot better than the lazy son 
of a notoriously lazy father. Miller’s General Store ran itself ! 
If it had depended on the Millers, good night! 


OHNNIE MILLER had been to Montpelier half a dozen 

times. He didn’t like the capital; it was too big, too 
much doing. He liked to fish in the mill pond, read the 
county weekly journal, gossip with everyone at the store, go 
with Annie to the infrequent one-night shows at the town 
hall, walk home with her, hold her hand, and then begin the 
round of events over again. When the war came to the 
world, in 1914, he read about it sometimes. He preferred to 
listen to what was said, evenings, around the stove. There 
was where they kept on fighting the war. He got sick of the 
war after a while; it didn’t finish. 

Daily papers Johnnie wasn’t strong for—not much local 
news in them. The county weekly was much more inter- 
esting and always had a column of items about Holton 
Center. Mighty funny ones, too, like that about Jed 
Summers’ cow and the railroad train. 

Johnnie Miller had no kick coming about life’s being dull. 
There was the circus every July regularly. The county 
fair in September was the candy! The hot summer, with its 
droning insects, its heat rays quivering in the air, its fierce 
sun beating down on the dusty roadway, its cool nights and, 
beyond all, its chance to sit on the front porch of the store 
and look for hours at the ssers-by, was delightful to 
—- He didn’t have to hay or to harvest. He was in 

usiness. He tended store. Sometime he would own the 
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And What Happened When Johnnie 
Came Marching Home From France 
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Women and Children Stopped in Their Tracks With Awe-Struck Faces. After the General Had Passed, the 
Soldiers Burst Into Cheering. Johnnie Finally Distinguished What They Were Shouting: “Foch!” 


store. Annie bought a lot of things there and took plenty of 
time always. He could count on her coming at least once a 
day. That made the time go quickly. Her father was rich, 
and he and she were going to marry sometime. No hurry. 
He should worry! 

Winters were darned cold, of course, but there was fish- 
ing through the ice. Coasting sometimes. Sleighing with 
Annie. Yes, there was plenty,todo. Johnnie’s mother saw 
to it that Johnnie had free time from home. Many chores 
that he ought to have done she did. Many chores that her 
husband should have done she did. She was working nights 
when Miller senior was settling governmental policies with 
a dozen other Holtonites at the store. She was working nights 
when Johnnie was tucked snugly in the sleigh with Annie. 

She dreamed of the union of Annie and Johnnie; that 
kept her going. Nothing in her own life did, except Johnnie. 
David Miller she had understood for thirty years. She was 
eo. hollow-eyed, tireless. When people chided her for 

er voluntary slavery, she emphasized the fact of her duty; 
and to herself she was fond of repeating the last lines of a 
poem once she had seen in the county paper: “It was 
pleasant over there—and I didn’t go!” 


II 


f hw draft gave Holton Center its first real solar-plexus 
blow of the war. Tucked far up in the Green Mountains, 
the village had hardly sensed the world conflict. No guns 
had boomed, no soldiers of foreign countries had appeared 
in their strange uniforms, no airplanes had flown overhead. 
The Winooski River flowed to the lake as usual, and Camel’s 
Hump and Mount Mansfield looked just the same. Prices 
were higher, a lot, but people in Holton Center raised a lot 


of their food themselves. So the draft was the first real 
notice to the village that the war was on—for keeps. 

Altogether over thirty boys were drafted. Every boy was 
well known. They went away by twos and threes. The day 
Johnnie went, there was a kind of procession to the railroad 
station. Annie wasn’t afraid to walk right in the middle 
of the road with Johnnie, taking his arm. She kissed him 
on the station platform when the eight-forty-two drew in. 
Lots of other fellows had their heads out of the windows, 
yelling “Come on, buddy!”"—meaning Johnnie. 

Annie got into her father’s car to ride back home. It was 
a runabout, and so he couldn’t take Mr. and Mrs. Miller. 
Annie sobbed convulsively. Annie’s father said nothing. 
He was trying to bring himself to say to Annie that it was 
all right, since Johnnie was now a soldier, giving his life if 
necessary. But Potter was a Yankee, for seven generations. 

“‘Let’s see what he comes back like!” he said to Annie. 


Aas sensations surged in upon Johnnie from 
September, 1917, on. He resisted them valiantly, try- 
ing to let them come a few at a time. He couldn’t take in 
more at once. They called him ‘“‘dumm”’ in the company; 
but his smile, his cheery ways, and his constant willingness 
to do things other fellows wanted done were the reasons why 
he was liked. 

The whole thing never ceased to bewilder him. As soon as 
he understood one thing there were six new things on top 
of that. The camp itself covered as much land as Holton 
Center, and had a bundeod times as many people. My, the 
— of everything! Boys of his own age, from all over 
the world. Worlds without number told about, and they 
jollied him if he said anything about Holton Center. 
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Then the way everybody treated the soldiers! Boston 
would have ll a maze and a nightmare if it hadn’t been 
for those freé soldiers’ clubs, the booths of information on 
the Common, the canteens where he could eat and all the 
people who looked out for him. He could set out gingerly 
from these centers, and finally he saw a good many things 
in that way. 

The night they got him into the soldiers’ dance at the 
Vendome he nearly died! Such wonderful people and 
clothes! He couldn’t dance those new dances, but sat silently 
in a corner. 
on leave and when not in a bunch, doing the things they 
wanted to do. His “buddy” told him afterward that the 
lady who had talked with him so long about Holton Center 
and Johnnie’s mother was Mrs. Holsworthy, or something 
like that, and she was worth seven million dollars! 

Johnnie figured out, finally, that pretty nearly everyone in 
Boston was doing things for the soldiers and sailors. The 
shows at camp; the big feed at Thanksgiving; the ‘home 
hospitality,” they called it; the movies down at the 
soldiers’ club at Ayer; the ‘“Y”’ huts and the others. Up in 
Holton Center they never thought of this sort of thing. 
What struck him most was that all these people were doing 
all these things for him and the other fellows whom they’d 
never heard of before. 

And so in time Johnnie got the idea of teamwork in win- 
ning the war. He was one of over two million soldiers and 
that was teamwork! Teamwork wasn’t anything familiar 
to Holton Center. Even the most worthless person in 
Holton Center, Jake Small, was a—well, different from any- 
one else, and he went his own way too—regardless! 

Johnnie tried to convey to Annie, in his weekly letters, an 
idea of the enormous things that were happening, and of all 
the people that were so helpful, the ladies and young ladies. 
But Annie wrote several times to him not to let any Boston 
girl cut her out. Johnnie’s father wrote the news of the 
store now and then; pov gle mother sent repeated direc- 
tions how not to catch cold and how to keep his clothes in 
order—not a word about himself. 


WEL the United States took Johnnie and ten thousand 
other fellows to New York in troop trains and right on 
board the Leviathan. Ten thousand men on one ship! “Team- 
work inside a giant! Johnnie’s mind fell to being obsessed 
with this conception of America moving to win the war. It 
came naturally to him. He was inconspicuousness itself in 
the National Army. But he had eyes and could think. 

Teamwork all the way over. These destroyers and 
battleships! Ten thousand men drilling with lifebelts and 
taking stations in case of being torpedoed! Some master 
mind was thinking this all out, somewhere. Johnnie began to 
have a kind of physical glow at being in this machine that 
worked so wonderfully. 

Through the succeeding weeks, far back of the front lines, 
Johnnie pondered this inconceivably great thing, this “sys- 
tem.”’ He was told that for hundreds of miles it was just 
this way, divisions backing up divisions, millions of men 
out to lick the Hun—systematically! He was living within 
sound of the guns. One night the town he was in was 
bombed. He didn’t think much till later how dangerous 
it had been. He had thought how much it was like one of 
those summer tempests that came up over Camel’s Hump. 

Finally the whole thing looked this way to him: Multiply 
what Johnnie knew he could do, by millions of men, and 
you’d have Germany licked! If it was done by a system! 
Inside your company, and with your own gang of half a 
dozen fellows, you could kick and growl and be different. 
But in action or drilling, it was orders! And out of this slow- 
and resistless pondering of Johnnie’s came the idea that 
America was over here, in its millions of young men; and 
that America, of which he was a part, was teamwork, out 
for victory! The old world, back in Holton Center, didn’t 
count. That was the unreal world. Here was the center! 
Only what happened here mattered! 

But, Johnnie began to see, what happened to the indi- 
vidual was of no consequence at all. He smelled the stench 
of the battlefields, brought on the wind from 
miles away. He saw the trains constantly 
bringing mutilated bodies to the hospitals. 
Men were alive yesterday and dead to-day. 
Whole divisions, they said, were at times an- 
nihilated. He and Terence and Giovanni 
counted for nothing. The System was every- 
thing. 


JOHNNIE it began to seem impossible 
that God should be mindful of these count- 
less millions. He couldn’t even remember 
their names! And as for sparrows falling! 
Why, when you saw arms and legs and bodies 
strewn all about, it didn’t suggest eternity or 
immortality! You just must plug up the hole 
in the System, that was all! 

Johnnie discussed this considerably with 
Terence O'Loughlin, his “‘buddy.’’ Terence 
was blithe and gay at all times. 

“Never you worry about all that, darlint!”’ 
he would say to the somber Johnnie. “If 

ou’re numbered, you’re numbered. Just 
when the number comes along, you go 
west like a flash. But there’s lots o’ more 
important things to be a-thinking of.” 

“What’s there to think about?” asked 
Johnnie. 

“Human virtues and human weaknesses, 
sure! And tell me, lad, what’s the worst 
thing a soldier can do?” 

“Run away,” said Johnnie. 


Indeed, most soldiers he knew were silent when ° 
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“And the next 
worst ?”’ 

Johnnie thought a 
considerabletime. ‘‘ Do 
a friend dirt. Leave 
any soldier in the 
lurch—any time.” 

“Marvelous ye are, 
lad. And what’s the 
third cardinal sin?”’ 

Johnnie was doing an 
unwonted amount of 
quick thinking. He 
tried hastily to review the 
months since he had left 
Holton Center. ‘‘Selfish- 
ness,”’ he said, “living for 
yourself,’”’ 

“You spoke three big 
mouthfuls of thesame thing, 
Johnnie boy,” said Terence, 
slapping him on the back. 
“You're a wise little saint, 
lad. Believe me, this big 
show here is peelin’ the 
wrappers off o’ people. They 
stand in their nakedness be- 
fore you.” Johnnie looked 
up. He hadn’t seen that, 
and was puzzled. But Ter- 
ence went on: ‘‘What is it 
we're learnin’ over here for 
keeps? What is it the boys 
hate worst of all in this war? 
Cowardice! Desertion ! Self- 
ishness! What difference 
does it make-if you go west or not, if you 
know these things and don’t do them?” 

A week later, Johnnie’s company moved 
up into the front line. Within ten hours of 
arrival a shell came along, buried Johnnie 
so deep that he was dug out unconscious, 
and effaced Johnnie’s ‘‘buddy,” Terence, from the Great 
System so completely that never a trace was discovered of 
him large enough to inter. Terence had gone west like a 
flash. The nearest—the only close—friend of Johnnie’s had 
become only the memory of a voice. Noone took his place. 
All of which made Johnnie still more a fatalist. 

Yes, each bullet was numbered, each shell numbered, 
each bayonet predestined. So Johnnie, numbed religiously 
but doggedly persistent in avenging Terence, plunged into 
enemy trenches, hurled grenades with a snarl on his face 
into dugouts, stood in mud and water through bitter nights, 
wriggled across nameless things in No Man’s Land, and 
spun around precipitously in a charge at St.-Mihiel. 


III 


B Ipiy one day Johnnie woke up to gaze into big brown 
eyes in a hospital somewhere back of the lines. She 
_spoke American. His shoulder was broken. He watched 
her through the weeks and fell in love with her. 

He had loads of time to think—of her and of Terence. 
Why did Terence have to go? Why did all these brave chaps 
in the hospital have to suffer so? Why couldn’t this Smith 
chap in the next bed to him have seen his wife in America at 
least once before he had to go and die in France? The only 
answer was that it was the System and the numbered 
bullets. 

But why did all these nurses come over from the U. S. A.? 
Why was he, Johnnie, there? The draft? No! He’d be there 
a thousand times over, draft or no draft! Got to lick those 
baby-killers, the guys that wanted to run the earth! The 
Huns who did abominable things to women and children 
that people never thought about up in Holton Center, 
Vermont! Teamwork was going to do it! No one man, but 
everyone, all together! 


The Little French Kids 
Tagged Around After 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
J. SCOTT WILLIAMS 


As the Procession Wound 
Down the Steep Hill, 
Annie Said to Johnnie: “Aren’t 
You Feeling All Right, Johnnie? 
You’ve Got Such a Funny Look 


in Your Eyes” 


So Johnnie worked out, 
laboriously and peg by peg, 
his philosophy of life. He got 
to thinking more and more 


— 


about the head of the whole | 


works, Foch, the man he’d never seen, but who seemed to be 
always in the air, always talked about. The man who could 
make millions die, if he wanted to! He and the Kaiser— 
they had the same power. They ran the systems. The 
Kaiser, he claimed he and God were equals; Johnnie had 
heard that about ‘‘ Me—und Gott!” 

There weren’t any stories going round about Foch talk- 
ing that way. Perhaps Foch was saying nothing and just 
running the System. Foch probably believed every bullet 
was numbered. 

In the hospital Johnnie learned for the first time in life 
the bitter meaning of renunciation. Terence had gone; that 
was hard enough. But he told his nurse, after several weeks, 
clumsily, that he loved her. He was stirred to the depths; 
never had he seen or known of anything like her. She was 
handsome, but she was also miraculously kind, untiring, and 
she certainly helped Johnnie to bear the ache in his shoulder, 
just by going back and forth and smiling at him. 

But when he stammered his love out, she flushed, started 
to move away from the bed, where he had whispered to her 
his plea, and then bent down to him: “That can’t be. I’m 
so sorry you—you have felt like that. You misunderstood. 
It’s a part of the—the game, what I did for you. I’ve some- 
one else, yeu know. Haven't you, She pressed 
his big hand, smiled, and was gone. 

That evening the attending doctor men- 
tioned casually to Johnnie that she was the 
only daughter of Senator Somebody in Wash- 
ington. A part of the game—the big game! 
Johnnie understood once more. She fell into 
the System. Terence gone! The nurse gone! 
And, to make the hardship of playing the 
game still harder, they told fim that it would 
be at least three months before he. could be 


Johnnie now. He was to be sent to a quiet 
sector to recuperate—a little village, peace- 
ful, far back from the fighting. 


pee had to travel nearly a hundred 
miles to get to his billet. Everywhere the 
gigantic machine of war stared him in thé 
face. This apparently inextricable mass move- 
ment, it wasn’t confusion, it was system. 
That was winning the war! Not the German 
Gott of the Kaiser, perhaps not even— Johnnie 
dared to think it—God. Foch was the man! 
Johnnie determined he would believe in Foch. 
Johnnie had no friends, he was just a com- 
mon private, and he had to believe in some- 
thing. Letters from home were lacking. 
Annie somehow had faded from his mental 


Him, Waited for Him, His soul 

= fan? . e dropped finally into a half-numb, half- 
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You Have Seen the Beautiful Picture on the 
Page Just Before This: Now Read This Little 
Romance of an American Town, an American 
Girl and What the American Spirit in an 


American Soldier Boy Did 


“What is it the Boys Hate 
Worst of All in This War? 
Cowardice! Desertion! Self- 
ishness! What Difference Does it Make if You Go 
West or Not, if You Know These Things and Don’t 


Do Them?” 


ATE, otherwise known as the Year 1917, reached down 
Piite Holton Center, Vermont, lifted Johnnie Miller, 

aged twenty-three, right out of his father’s general 
store and deposited him forthwith at Camp Devens. Within 
six months Johnnie was one of a couple of million other 
atoms-on the western front. During all this time Johnnie 
Miter was everlastingly obeying orders. Even when he had 
his rare periods of leave and went to Boston from the camp, 
he was ceaselessly worried lest he should be A. W. O. L. 

Holton Center, Vermont, was, according to Grandfather 
Miller, but little different from Civil-War times. Miller’s 
General Store, for instance, had been there before Sumter 
was fired upon. The big suspender factory on the creek had 
been built later, and the ice pond had been made in '93; but 
outside of that and the workmen’s houses down by the 
suspender factory, it was about the same. Even Grand- 
father Miller hadn’t passed away, and there was somehow 
still a respectable-sized Grand-Army Post in the Center. 

Johnnie Miller, in his way, loved Holton Center. His 
world was largely conterminous with the frontiers of the 
township. Before he was ten years old he had run errands 
for the store. The store had been the chief topic of con- 
versation during his babyhood and early childhood. Finish- 
ing the district school at sixteen, he took Orville Peck’s 
place as clerk for his father. Orville tried to get a job at 
Harrison’s drug store and then left town. 

Johnnie Miller liked the store. He knew everyone that 
traded there. He knew pretty nearly everything that was 
going on in the village. So much was going on that he didn’t 
care much about what was going on anywhere else. There 
was only a certain amount a fellow could follow anyhow. 
Johnnie had big brown eyes, a winning smile, good looks and 
made splendid chocolate sundaes. Sunday afternoons he 
fished regularly in the mill pond, and two or three times a 
year he brought home a trout, which he showed through 
the village. Other fellows tried to catch trout, but he’d 
never tell them about the trout hole at the mill pond. This 
, lent distinction to Johnnie’s fishing. 

Johnnie Miller’s girl was Annie Potter. The Potter farm 
was the best in the Center. Annie’s father was beginning, 
in 1917, to scowl at Annie when Johnnie was mentioned. 
She deserved someone a whole lot better than the lazy son 
of a notoriously lazy father. Miller’s General Store ran itself ! 
If it had depended on the Millers, good night! 


OHNNIE MILLER had been to Montpelier half a dozen 

times. He didn’t like the capital; it was too big, too 
much doing. He liked to fish in the mill pond, read the 
county weekly journal, gossip with everyone at the store, go 
with Annie to the infrequent one-night shows at the town 
hall, walk home with her, hold her hand, and then begin the 
round of events over again. When the war came to the 
world, in 1914, he read about it sometimes. He preferred to 
listen to what was said, evenings, around the stove. There 
was where they kept on fighting the war. He got sick of the 
war after a while; it didn’t finish. 

Daily papers Johnnie wasn’t strong for—not much local 
news in them. The county weekly was much more inter- 
esting and always had a column of items about Holton 
Center. Mighty funny ones, too, like that about Jed 
Summers’ cow and the railroad train. 

Johnnie Miller had no kick coming about life’s being dull. 
There was the circus every July regularly. The county 
fair in September was the candy! The hot summer, with its 
droning insects, its heat rays quivering in the air, its fierce 
sun beating down on the dusty roadway, its cool nights and, 
beyond all, its chance to sit on the front porch of the store 
and look for hours at the passers-by, was delightful to 
— He didn’t have to ~ or to harvest. He was in 

usiness. He tended store. Sometime he would own the 
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And What Happened When Johnnie 
Came Marching Home From France 


By O. F. Lewis 


AUTHOR OF “JACK BURTON: SLACKER,” ETC. 
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Women and Children Stopped in Their Tracks With Awe-Struck Faces. After the General Had Passed, the 
Soldiers Burst Into Cheering. Johnnie Finally Distinguished What They Were Shouting: “Foch!” 


store. Annie bought a lot of things there and took plenty of 
time always. He could count on her coming at least once a 
day. That made the time go quickly. Her father was rich, 
and he and she were going to marry sometime. No hurry. 
He should worry! 

Winters were darned cold, of course, but there was fish- 
ing through the ice. Coasting sometimes. Sleighing with 
Annie. Yes, there was plenty,todo. Johnnie’s mother saw 
to it that Johnnie had free time from home. Many chores 
that he ought to have done she did. Many chores that her 
husband should have done she did. She was working nights 
when Miller senior was settling governmental policies with 
a dozen other Holtonites at the store. She was working nights 
when Johnnie was tucked snugly in the sleigh with Annie. 

She dreamed of the union of Annie and Johnnie; that 
kept her going. Nothing in her own life did, except Johnnie. 
David Miller she had understood for thirty years. She was 

aunt, hollow-eyed, tireless. When people chided her for 

er voluntary slavery, she emphasized the fact of her duty; 
and to herself she was fond of repeating the last lines of a 
poem once she had seen in the county paper: “It was 
pleasant over there—and I didn’t go!” 


II 


‘le draft gave Holton Center its first real solar-plexus 
blow of the war. Tucked far up in the Green Mountains, 
the village had hardly sensed the world conflict. No guns 
had boomed, no soldiers of foreign countries had appeared 
in their strange uniforms, no airplanes had flown overhead. 
The Winooski River flowed to the lake as usual, and Camel’s 
Hump and Mount Mansfield looked just the same. Prices 
were higher, a lot, but people in Holton Center raised a lot 


of their food themselves. So the draft was the first real 
notice to the village that the war was on—for keeps. 

Altogether over thirty boys were drafted. Every boy was 
well known. They went away by twos and threes. The day 
Johnnie went, there was a kind of procession to the railroad 
station. Annie wasn’t afraid to walk right in the middle 
of the road with Johnnie, taking his arm. She kissed him 
on the station platform when the eight-forty-two drew in. 
Lots of other fellows had their heads out of the windows, 
yelling “Come on, buddy!""—meaning Johnnie. 

Annie got into her father’s car to ride back home. It was 
a runabout, and so he couldn’t take Mr. and Mrs. Miller. 
Annie sobbed convulsively. Annie’s father said nothing. 
He was trying to bring himself to say to Annie that it was 
all right, since Johnnie was now a soldier, giving his life if 
necessary. But Potter was a Yankee, for seven generations. 

“Let’s see what he comes back like!” he said to Annie. 


A sensations surged in upon Johnnie from 
September, 1917, on. He resisted them valiantly, try- 
ing to let them come a few at a time. He couldn’t take in 
more at once. They called him “dumm” in the company; 
but his smile, his cheery ways, and his constant willingness 
to do things other fellows wanted done were the reasons why 
he was liked. 

The whole thing never ceased to bewilder him. As soon as 
he understood one thing there were six new things on top 
of that. The camp itself covered as much land as Holton 
Center, and had a hundred times as many people. My, the 
system of everything! Boys of his own age, from all over 
the world. Worlds without number told about, and they 
jollied him if he said anything about Holton Center. 
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Then the way everybody treated the soldiers! Boston 
would have od a maze and a nightmare if it hadn’t been 
for those freé soldiers’ clubs, the booths of information on 
the Common, the canteens where he could eat and all the 
people who looked out for him. He could set out gingerly 
from these centers, and finally he saw a good many things 
in that way. 

The night they got him into the soldiers’ dance at the 
Vendome he nearly died! Such wonderful people and 
clothes! He couldn't dance those new dances, but sat silently 
inacorner. Indeed, most soldiers he knew were silent when ° 
on leave and when not in a bunch, doing the things they 
wanted to do. His ‘‘buddy” told him afterward that the 
lady who had talked with him so long about Holton Center 
and Johnnie’s mother was Mrs. Holsworthy, or something 
like that, and she was worth seven million dollars! 

Johnnie figured out, finally, that pretty nearly everyone in 
Boston was doing things for the soldiers and sailors. The 
shows at camp; the big feed at Thanksgiving; the ‘‘home 
hospitality,” they called it; the movies down at the 
soldiers’ club at Ayer; the “Y”’ huts and the others. Up in 
Holton Center they never thought of this sort of thing. 
What struck him most was that all these people were doing 
all these things for him and the other fellows whom they’d 
never heard of before. 

And so in time Johnnie got the idea of teamwork in win- 
ning the war. He was one of over two million soldiers and 
that was teamwork! Teamwork wasn’t anything familiar , 
to Holton Center. Even the most worthless person in 
Holton Center, Jake Small, was a—well, different from any- 
one else, and he went his own way too—regardless! . 

Johnnie tried to convey to Annie, in his weekly letters, an 
idea of the enormous things that were happening, and“of all 
the people that were so helpful, the ladies and young ladies. 
But Annie wrote several times to him not to let any Boston 
girl cut her out. Johnnie’s father wrote the news of the 
store now and then; —* mother sent repeated direc- 
tions how not to catch cold and how to keep his clothes in 
order—not a word about himself. 


WEL the United States took Johnnie and ten thousand 
other fellows to New York in troop trains and right on 
board the Leviathan. Ten thousand men on oneship! “Team- 
work inside a giant! Johnnie’s mind fell to being obsessed 
with this conception of America moving to win the war. It 
came naturally to him. He was inconspicuousness itself in 
the National Army. But he had eyes and could think. 

Teamwork all the way over. These destroyers and 
battleships! Ten thousand men drilling with lifebelts and 
taking stations in case of being torpedoed! Some master 
mind was thinking this all out, somewhere. Johnnie began to 
have a kind of physical glow at being in this machine that 
worked so wonderfully. 

Through the succeeding weeks, far back of the front lines, 
Johnnie pondered this inconceivably great thing, this “‘sys- 
tem.’”’ He was told that for hundreds of miles it was just 
this way, divisions backing up divisions, millions of men 
out to lick the Hun—systematically! He was living within 
sound of the guns. One night the town he was in was 
bombed. He didn’t think much till later how dangerous 
it had been. He had thought how much it was like one of 
those summer tempests that came up over Camel’s Hump. 

Finally the whole thing looked this way to him: Multiply 
what Johnnie knew he could do, by millions of men, and 
you’d have Germany licked! If it was done by a system! 
Inside your company, and with your own gang of half a 
dozen fellows, you could kick and growl and be different. 
But in action or drilling, it was orders! And out of this slow 
and resistless pondering of Johnnie’s came the idea that 
America was over here, in its millions of young men; and 
that America, of which he was a part, was teamwork, out 
for victory! The old world, back in Holton Center, didn’t 
count. That was the unreal world. Here. was the center! 
Only what happened here mattered! ; 

But, Johnnie began to see, what happened to the indi- 
vidual was of no consequence at all. He smelled the stench 
of the battlefields, brought on the wind from 
miles away. He saw the trains constantly 
bringing mutilated bodies to the hospitals. 
Men were alive yesterday and dead to-day. 
Whole divisions, they said, were at times an- 
nihilated. He and Terence and Giovanni 
counted for nothing. The System was every- 
thing. 


JOHNNIE it began to seem impossible 
that God should be mindful of these count- 
less millions. He couldn’t even remember 
their names! And as for sparrows falling! 
Why, when you saw arms and legs and bodies 
strewn all about, it didn’t suggest eternity or 
immortality! You just must plug up the hole 
in the System, that was all! 

Johnnie discussed this considerably with 
Terence O’Loughlin, his “buddy.” Terence 
was blithe and gay at all times. 

“Never you worry about all that, darlint!”’ 
he would say to the somber Johnnie. “If 
you’re numbered, you’re numbered. Just 
hope, when the number comes along, you go 
west like a flash. But there’s lots o’ more 
important things to be a-thinking of.” 

“What’s there to think about?” asked 
Johnnie. 

“Human virtues and human weaknesses, 
sure! And tell me, lad, what’s the worst 
thing a soldier can do?” 

“Run away,” said Johnnie. 
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“And the next 
worst ?”’ 

Johnnie thought a 
considerabletime. ‘‘ Do 
a friend dirt. Leave 
any soldier in the 
lurch—any time.” 

“Marvelous ye are, 
lad. And what’s the 
third cardinal sin?”’ 

Johnnie was doing an 
unwonted amount of 
quick thinking. He 
tried hastily to review the 
months since he had left 
Holton Center. ‘‘Selfish- 
ness,”’ he said, “living for 
yourself,”’ 

“You spoke three big 
mouthfuls of thesame thing, 
Johnnie boy,” said Terence, 
slapping him on the back. 
“You're a wise little saint, 
lad. Believe me, this big 
show here is peelin’ the 
wrappers off o’ people. They 
stand in their nakedness be- 
fore you.” Johnnie looked 
up. He hadn’t seen that, 
and was puzzled. But Ter- 
ence went on: “What is it 
we're learnin’ over here for 
keeps? What is it the boys 
hate worst of allin this war? 
Cowardice! Desertion! Self- 
ishness! What difference 
does it make-if you go west or not, if you 
know these things and don’t do them?” 

A week later, Johnnie’s company moved 
up into the front line. Within ten hours of 
arrival a shell came along, buried Johnnie 
so deep that he was dug out unconscious, 
and effaced Johnnie’s ‘‘buddy,”’ Terence, from the Great 
System so completely that never a trace was discovered of 
him large enough to inter. Terence had gone west like a 
flash. The nearest—the only close—friend of Johnnie’s had 
become only the memory of a voice. Noone took his place. 
All of which made Johnnie still more a fatalist. 

Yes, each bullet was numbered, each shell numbered, 
each bayonet predestined. So Johnnie, numbed religiously 
but doggedly persistent in avenging Terence, plunged into 
enemy trenches, hurled grenades with a snarl on his face 
into dugouts, stood in mud and water through bitter nights, 
wriggled across nameless things in No Man’s Land, and 
spun around precipitously in a charge at St.-Mihiel. 


III 


Bo sney one day Johnnie woke up to gaze into big brown 
eyes in a hospital somewhere back of the lines. She 


. spoke American. His shoulder was broken. He watched 


her through the weeks and fell in love with her. 

He had loads of time to think—of her and of Terence. 
Why did Terence have to go? Why did all these brave chaps 
in the hospital have to suffer so? Why couldn’t this Smith 
chap in the next bed to him have seen his wife in America at 
least once before he had to go and die in France? The only 
answer was that it was the System and the numbered 
bullets. 

But why did all these nurses come over from the U.S. A.? 
Why was he, Johnnie, there? The draft? No! He’d be there 
a thousand times over, draft or no draft! Got to lick those 
baby-killers, the guys that wanted to run the earth! The 
Huns who did abominable things to women and children 
that people never thought about up in Holton Center, 
Vermont! Teamwork was going to do it! No one man, but 
everyone, all together! 


The Little French Kids 
Tagged Around After 
Him, Waited for Him, 
and Didn’t Jolly Him When 
He Struggled With Their 
Words for Simple Things 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
J. SCOTT WILLIAMS 


As the Procession Wound 
Down the Steep Hill, 
Annie Said to Johnnie: “Aren’t 
You Feeling All Right, Johnnie? 
You’ve Got Such a Funny Look 
in Your Eyes” 


So Johnnie worked out, 
laboriously and peg by peg, 
his philosophy of life. He got 
to thinking more and more 
about the head of the whole 
works, Foch, the man he’d never seen, but who seemed to be 
always in the air, always talked about. The man who could 
make millions die, if he wanted to! He and the Kaiser— 
they had the same power. They ran the systems. The 
Kaiser, he claimed he and God were equals; Johnnie had 
heard that about ‘‘ Me—und Gott!” 

There weren’t any stories going round about Foch talk- 
ing that way. Perhaps Foch was saying nothing and just 
running the System. Foch probably believed every bullet 
was numbered. 

In the hospital Johnnie learned for the first time in life 
the bitter meaning of renunciation. Terence had gone; that 
was hard enough. But he told his nurse, after several weeks, 
clumsily, that he loved her. He was stirred to the depths; 
never had he seen or known of anything like her. She was 
handsome, but she was also miraculously kind, untiring, and 
she certainly helped Johnnie to bear the ache in his shoulder, 
just by going back and forth and smiling at him. 

But when he stammered his love out, she flushed,.started 
to move away from the bed, where he had whispered to her 
his plea, and then bent down to him: ‘That can’t be. I’m 
so sorry you—you have felt like that. You misunderstood. 
It’s a part of the—the game, what I did for you. I’ve some- 
one else, you know. Haven’t you, really?’’ She pressed 
his big hand, smiled, and was gone. 

That evening the attending doctor men- 
tioned casually to Johnnie that she was the 
only daughter of Senator Somebody in Wash- 
ington. A part of the game—the big game! 
Johnnie understood once more. She fell into 
the System. Terence gone! The nurse gone! 
And, to make the hardship of playing the 
game still harder, they told him that it would 
be at least three months before he. could be 
back in the trenches. Not even team play for 
Johnnie now. He was to be sent to a quiet 
sector to recuperate—a little village, peace- 
ful, far back from the fighting. 


OHNNIE had to travel nearly a hundred 

miles to get to his billet. Everywhere the 
gigantic machine of war stared him in thé 
face. This apparently inextricable mass move- 
ment, it wasn’t confusion, it was system. 
That was winning the war! Not the German 
Gott of the Kaiser, perhaps not even— Johnnie 
dared to think it—God. Foch was the man! 
Johnnie determined he would believe in Foch. 
Johnnie had no friends, he was just a com- 
mon private, and he had to believe in some- 
thing. Letters from home were lacking. 
Annie somehow had faded from his mental 
vision. His whole soul had slumped, and 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 66 


he dropped finally into a half-numb, half- @ 
comfortable feeling of being No. 2,362,479 of # 
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Painted by Gayle Porter Hoskins for The Ladies’ Home Journal’s Souvenir Pictures of the Great War 


THE GREATEST AMERICAN MOMENT IN THE WAR 


MARCH 28, 1918, immediately after General Foch was appointed to absolute 
command of all the armies of the Allies on the western front, General Pershing 
called on General Foch at his headquarters and offered to France and her Allies all the 
resources of the American Army, when he said: “I come to say to you that the American 
people would hold it a great honor for our troops were they engaged in the present battle. 


I ask it of you in my name and in that of the American people. There is at this moment 
no other question than that of fighting. Infantry, artillery, aviation—all that we have 
are yours to dispose of as you will. Others are coming which are as numerous as will be 
necessary. I have come to say to you that the American people would be proud to be 
engaged in the greatest battle in history.” 
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tric train from 
New York deposited on 
the station platform at 
Bayside a noteworthy 
young man. Bayside, 
Long Island, as every- 
body knows, is the sum- 
mer refuge of those 
successful married cou-° 
ples upon one or both of 
whom the garish foot- 
lights and the ghoulish 
studio lamps shine most a. 
brightly. In Bayside, for ; 
example, one may gaze ef 
openly upon such a celeb- Ay 


May morn- 
ing the elec- 


rity as Vivian Castenelli, . 
most successful of the 
Queenly Quintet and most 
symmetrical of all camera 
vampires, in a dainty 
frock, snipping red roses 
from the trellis on her side 
lawn; or upon her talented 
husband, Stanton V. Gil- 
berth, the director, play- 
ingait tennis on the courts 
of the Bayside Country 
Club. Indeed, one may 
stare, absolutely” without 
charge, at the features and 
the figures of husbands 
and wives whose names at 
this moment are being 
shouted from the movie 
billboards in cities large 
and cities small through- 
out the land. 


HE young man with 

the brown’ walking 
stick who dropped off at 
Bayside from the eight- 
twenty-eight himself 
occupied a position in the 
world of film affairs, 
which, while practically 
unknown to outsiders, was established very 
solidly. He was a photo playwright, one of 
the most successful in the business, owning 
an imagination that accrued to him twenty- 
five thousand dollars or so every fifty-two 
weeks. Billy Dutton, who, in more than 
one instance, had turned out the continuity 
for a five-reeler in three days, had decided 
to join the Bayside crowd. Having engaged 
a taxi at the station, he began indulging in 
the world’s most unpopular outdoor pastime: house hunting. 
For Billy was going to be married, although the lady with 
whom he planned to share the bungalow of his choice was 
in ignorance of the present errand. 

As a matter of fact, the popular young actress upon whom 
Billy had such grave designs had yet to be informed of the 
honor to be visited upon her. This was because Billy’s deter- 
mination always crumbled at the ripe moment. He had 
approached the delicate subject dozens of times, yet some- 
how, when he reached the very edge of the precipice, he had 
never mustered up enough courage to make the jump. 

Yet he had been of inestimable help to Peggy Barberie. 
It was Billy who had “discovered” her, when Peggy was 
only one of half a gross of “extras” waiting outside the 
studio one afternoon for her paltry turn. It was Billy who 
had schemed to secure for her the fattest of contracts. It 
was Billy who had written the scenarios for pictures devised 
to unveil her demure personality. It was Billy’s shrewd mind 
that had hatched and put over some very amazing and 
profitable publicity stunts on her exclusive behalf. 

Peggy was grateful, as sincerely grateful as she could be. 
That was perfectly natural, of course, although Peggy would 
probably have traveled a long way on her own account. 
There was genius in her, and nothing is quite so hard to sup- 
press as genius, Nevertheless, there was probably nothing 
conceivable that she wouldn’t have done for him, no request 
that she w6uldn’t have granted, if he had only asked. Which 
was exactly what made his position so delicate and difficult. 
He had been afraid that if he asked Peggy to marry him she 
would submit graciously—out of gratitude! Imagine! 

So he had determined that her heart and not her sense of 
gratitude was going to say yes. The same imagination for 
which he was paid such a preposterous salary by J. C. Gran- 
don, president of Ultrafilm, had prompted him to a solution. 


We See Love Stories on the Screen: 

But to See a Real Love Story 

Among the Famous Screen Stars Themselves, 
That is Different and Not So Common: 
But Here it Snaps and Crackles in 


By George F. Worts 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY F. R. GRUGER 
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A Ripple of Exquisite Concern Ran Through His Audience. Clarence Jaffey’s Handsome Mouth 
Opened a Quarter of an Inch ; an Expression of Bewilderment Visited His Countenance 


He was going to lease the smartest Bayside bungalow that 
money could rent. The irresistible bungalow would be fur- 
nished quite as irresistibly. And, the Sunday finding it all 
ready for occupancy, he would drive her out there in his 
roadster, lift her over the threshold in the immemorial 
fashion, and blurt it out while she blushed and laughed. 

The taxi hesitated before a possibility. Billy jumped out 
and investigated. It was a white bungalow, low and ram- 
bling, cuddled in a grove of satiny green maples. There 
were old-fashioned shutters at the windows, a deep sun 
p2rlor of shining French glass, a rose arbor, a two-car garage. 

He found the door unlocked. The natural-brick fireplace 
in the living room was enormous. The dining room had oak- 
beamed ceilings. There was a cozy study with built-in 
bookcases. 

Climbing a curving staircase of mahogany and white, he 
discovered two porcelain bathrooms, with showers; and 
four bright, breezy bedrooms, one of which puzzled him 
at first. The wall paper was a brilliant conglomeration of toy 
windmills, of red-and-blue Punch and Judies; and on the 
border running around the top was a parade of little pink 
elephants hanging on to one another’s tails. Billy saw no 
use in continuing the quest. This house was it! 

Looking up the owner, Billy found out that Jameson, of the 
Superphotodrama studios, had also been inspecting the place. 
Was Mr. Dutton prepared to sign the lease and make the 
always necessary deposit of one month’s rent? For a tenant 
in the hand was always worth more than two on the tele- 
phone, the landlord assured him. 


| ie FILM circles the phrase “is in a conference’? means 
nothing more and nothing less than “is busy.” Returning 
from his secret visit to Bayside, Billy Dutton expressed a 
wish to see the president, and was informed that “J. C.”’ was 


“tied up in a conference.” Billy wanted to sec 
Mr. Grandon about a scenario he was doing fo: 
Milton Kyne. And about five minutes after he was 
squared away before his typewriter, Mr. Grandor, 
sent for him. 

It really was a conference. Three people looked 
up with smiles and words of greeting as he closec: 
the door of the private office behind him. One o!} 
these was a girl who owned a pair of most wonder- 
fully radiant brown eyes, additionally wonderful foi 
their screening qualities. Her white frock delight. 
fully suited her and the season of the year, whic! 
was springtime. A smart straw hat of deep red 
threw a rosy shadow upon her white skin. If pos 
sible she was lovelier than the last time he had 
looked upon her, which happened to be the night 
before. This phenomenon defied analysis. For the 
last three years, ever since he had first been struck 
by the screenable charm of Peggy Barberie, every 
time he saw her she had become more beautiful. 


at his famous carved teakwood desk 
was J.C.Grandon, red-faced, silver-haired, wear- 
ing now a look of thoughtfulness in place of the crin- 
kling smile that had appeared at eyes 
and mouth when his star scenario writer 
entered. He sported on his cravat a 
fat, twinkling diamond. In one of his 
hands was a gold pencil, and there was 

a green memorandum pad 

at his elbow. 

His other visitor was a 
man whom Billy knew 
more by reputation than 
contact, although they 
had lunched together on 
informal occasions at the 
Screen Club. This one 
was Negly Marsh, well- 
groomed, dark-skinned, 
thirty. Negly Marsh was 
editor and publisher of the 
Phototimes, a monthly 
magazine with a large cir- 
culation among movie 
fans. 

Some organ of intuition 
in the back of Billy’s head 
advised him instantly 
that Marsh had been 
placing before the hus- 
tling president of Ultra- 
film one of his great, 
world-beating schemes. 

“T see you know Mr. 
Marsh, Billy,’’ Mr. Gran- 

~don murmured. 

“Everybody in the 
business knows, or knows 

of, Negly Marsh,” replied 
‘=... a Billy, smiling himself into 
. a chair. “Had a net cir- 
culation of over six hun- 
dred thousand last month, 
didn’t you?” 

The live-wire publisher 
acknowledged these com- 
pliments with a wise shake 
of the head. 
jumping ahead of the audits a little,’’ he said, laughing. 
“Our net last month was about four-ninety.” 

“But he wants to make it six, Billy,” added Peggy. 


MARSH laughed charmingly. It was a valuable 
asset in this business where a good grin could be cashed 
anywhere. “Well, I don’t deny it. Everybody's expected to 
carry a hatchet up his sleeve in this game. I don’t. You 
know I don’t.” His olive cov “nce was serious. “I 
understand you are Miss Barbe ager.” 

Billy nodded. ‘I generally sa r ‘no’ to anything 
that concerns her in a business wa, . 

“His decisions are absolutely finai, ’‘ affirmed Peggy. 

“Yes, and I’ll say that his opinions are about as sound as 
you'll find in this business,’”’ added Mr. Grandon. ‘ Marsh, 
oes and try selling your big idea to Billy. If he falls 

’ ta 

“It’s a contest,” explained the publisher. ‘‘ Do you recall 
the Queenly Quintet idea we put over with Superphoto- 
drama?” 

“Five lovely ladies were picked by a national vote,” as- 
sented Billy. ‘Quite a success, wasn’t it?”’ 

Marsh slapped his knee with a vigorous pink palm. “A 
success?’’ he exclaimed. “I'll say so! Added twenty per 
cent to the receipts at all Superphotodrama box offices. 
Greatest little business-getter in the history of the film 
game. And I’ve got an idea that beats that one hollow— 
a handsome-man contest. I want to start a national ad- 
vertising campaign, calling attention to the forthcoming issue 
of the Phototimes which will give all details. Young men 
from twenty to twenty-six will be eligible. The winner goes 
into an Ultrafilm company on the coast. Isn’t one of the 
Queenly Quintet the biggest drawing card Superrhotodrama 
has on their list this minute?” 


‘ q 
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Billy murmured that he knew Vivian Castenelli 
quite well. ‘‘ But will men be such fools?” 

“T'll tell the world they will,’’ exclaimed Marsh 
jovially. “Got my inspiration in the Subway. Ever 
notice a Subway crowd waiting fora train? Four out 
of five people who sneak a look into chewing-gum 
machine mirrors are men. You bet they will! To 
hook up the contest with Ultrafilm, all contestants 
must submit their photographs on a certain night at 
theaters exclusively using Ultra features. Flash ’em 
on the screen with reflecting machines, and let the 
audiences judge. At the end of a month all winning 
photos will be sent here, and the final judging done 
by a committee of well-known stage beauties and 
niagazine artists. The public always falls for that.” 
H{e stopped abruptly, and scrutinized his listener with 
steady black eyes. 


BE DUTTON pondered for a long while. He 
ignited a cigarette, blew rings and studied the 
carpet gravely. His expression became undecided. 
l’inally he shook his head and spoke: ‘I don’t know, 
Marsh. It seems tometolacka punch. Hardly more 
tlian an adaptation of the Queenly Quintet idea. Too 
cooked-up. Can’t you vary the theme a trifle?” 

Negly Marsh laughed throatily, as if suddenly 
pleased. “Mr. Grandon—there you are!” he ex- _ 
claimed triumphantly. ‘He picked out the flaw in a jiffy. 
Ji lacks a punch. Right!” 

“You see, Billy,”” Peggy explained, ‘‘that isn’t quite all.” 

Billy had suspected so.. ‘Remove the remainder of the 
cat from the bag, Mr. Marsh.” 

‘Simply that Miss Barberie has agreed that she will pro- 
pose marriage to the winner.” 

In silence and with extreme dignity Billy arose from his 
chair and started for the door. 

“ Billy, hold on!” exclaimed Mr. Grandon, chuckling. 

“Don’t—don’t you like the idea?” asked Peggy in a voice 
of disappointment. 

The publisher looked aggrieved. “‘Isn’t it new? Isn’t it 
original ? Why, look the way you reacted. Think of the 

“T am,” asserted Billy. ‘“‘They’ll think we’ve converted 
our studios into lunatic asylums.” 

“Oh, Billy, now, please ” begged Peggy. 

went to grimly: 

“Peggy, you don’t mean to say you approve—you’re 
willing ’ He choked. ‘Good night.” 

“But consider the publicity for her,” cried Marsh anx- 
iously. 

“What do you suppose I’m considering?” snarled Billy. 
“Publicity! Laughingstock of the whole country! Say, 
imagine the nice girls in the conservative towns—imagine 
them reacting to it! Those girls are the ones who make and 
break stars.” 

“Not jealous of that lucky man, are you, Billy?” injected 
Mr. Grandon laughingly, and failing to relieve the situation. 

“‘Let me put on the sugar coating,’”’ pleaded Marsh, in the 
wounded tones of the spurned inventor. ‘Of course, Miss 
Barberie won't marry him.” 

“Well, naturally,” came a crisp affirmation from Peggy. 

“Can you express it to sound dignified and respectable?” 
inquired Billy sarcastically. : 

“‘My idea was to announce in the theaters on the second 
contest day that the handsome men were holding back, and 
that Miss Barberie had offered to enliven matters by propos- 
ing marriage to the winner. Leave it to me to word that 
announcement in a dignified and delicate way. Maybe I'll 
say she’s been waiting years and years for the right man to 
come along, and—how could a finer, more efficient way be 
found to pick a husband than by letting the dear public, her 
audiences, her friends, do it for her?” 

“Utterly immoral,” muttered Billy. 

“Nothing of the kind,” growled Mr. Grandon. 
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“A clean, democratic idea, and a sensation,” defended 
Marsh enthusiastically; ‘that’s a hard combination to find 
these days.” 

“Yes; it would be a sensation,” agreed Billy ironically. 
“Can you hear the knitting clubs hissing over the back-yard 
fences? I can.” He shrugged impatiently. “Why, Marsh, 
we've been trying for three years to make the name of Peggy 
Barberie mean the sweetest and wholesomest thing on the 
screen. You’ll smash that tradition to smithereens.” 

“T think I’ll withdraw, Mr. Marsh,’’ decided Peggy. 

“He’s prejudiced,” grumbled Marsh. 

“You're sacrificing Peggy’s greatest opportunity,” put in 
Mr. Grandon vigorously. “Don’t be so hasty.” 

“You're not worrying about her,” retorted Billy. “‘ You’ve 
made a million cold out of her. Sure! Go ahead and hu- 
miliate her.” 

“Now, Billy, don’t be nasty,” murmured his employer. 

“All right,” assented Billy. “I'll simply refuse to vote. I 
admit, knowing what Marsh has done in the past, that he’s 
capable of putting it over in a perfectly inoffensive way. 
I want to be left out of it entirely. That’s all. I can see how 
the contest will boost our business. And I heartily agree 


that it will boost Marsh’s circulation to the six-hundred- 


thousand mark.” 

“Thank you,” said the publisher dryly. 

“I’ve thought of something else. Peggy, you’re receiving 
about thirty letters a day regularly from fans now, aren’t 
you? About half of them are from lovesick or camera-crazy 
young men ——” 

“About.” She nodded. 

“Which means that a lot of fool men—and can you 
imagine a man submitting his photograph who isn’t a con- 
ceited ass?—will go into this thing with the deliberate inten- 
tion of marrying Peggy. He’ll be a queer fish anyhow. And 
supposing he should demand—insist 

“Oh, Billy, now that’s ridiculous,” cried Peggy. 

“Rot !’’ snorted the publisher under his breath. 

Billy withdrew from the conference, carrying a picture in 
his mind of a Peggy pouting, a Peggy who looked as if she 
wanted to weep. 


A of extras in the scanty attire of Inca Indians 
were dozing and talking in subdued tones in the large, 
cluttered courtyard outside the administration building, 
while they waited for the studio motor van to come and take 
them out on location in Santa Monica Cafion. Somewhere 
a carpenter drove spikes into hollow-sounding wood. From 
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another quarter came the irritated yapping of a sub- 
director, who impatiently wanted the costume man. 
The air was filled with the rarely punctuated lethargy 
of a California morning in a large, sweetly running 
studio. 

Billy Dutton, occupying a small room on the 
ground floor with an electric fan blowing a gale 
against the back of his head, was endeavoring to con- 
centrate. After the immemorial habit of all artists, 
he was putting off labor as long as possible. In the 
typewriter before him was paper; he had been mak-’ 
ing futile efforts all morning at despoiling its virgin 
whiteness, 

Milton Kyne was the thorn in Billy’s side. Milton 
Kyne, most popular of all Western melodrama stars, 
and most exacting of artists, had taken exception to 
three big scenes in Billy’s latest brain child, ‘‘The 
¥ « Spell of Black Valley.” Following a profitless tele- 
_ graphic and telephonic intercourse which had dragged 
along for days, Mr. Grandon had agreed that the best 
thing for Billy to do would be to hop on a westbound 
train and have it out with the meticulous Milton 
Kyne in person. 


She Gave a Slight Shudder. rage 1 J-T_CCan’t!” had been revamped to suit his royal majesty; the 
Propose to Him?” He Snapped. Well, I Should Say Not” third had yet to be attacked. But the star’s loftiness* 


of altitude was only a minor cause of distraction. 
The real disturbers lay beside the typewriter on the oak 
worktable. One was a copy of the Phototimes, fresh from 
the news stand that morning; the other was a letter from 
Peggy, dated “‘the twenty-first of June.”” Her first sheets 
were taken up with studio chatter. Then came this passage: 


And the office is deluged with orders from exchanges. I know 
you'll be tickled, Billy, to have me tell you that Mr. Grandon sent 
out a circular to all of his exhibitors, asking them to find out, very 
particularly, if the contest had seemed to raise any unfavorable 
sentiments about me. Every single one of them-wrote back and 
reported that, after an exhaustive canvass, they find their patrons 
are as enthusiastic as they can be. , 

The really surprising thing is the way my “fan” letters have 
multiplied. It’s an off day when only three hundred letters come 
in—and such letters! Billy, if you ever want to take a course in 
love-making (some day when that “right girl” comes along) I'll 
lend you the masterpieces of the collection! 


Billy shot the letter back into the envelope, and he was 
aware as he did so that his avowal of nearly two months ago 
was nothing any more but a fugitive memory. The dream 
bungalow, which he had leased for two years, was a ghost 
that had visited him on a bright May morning and had been 
sniveling behind his back ever since. And, as he opened the 
latest issue of the Phototimes, he was guilty of muttering 
aloud, something he did only in times of great strain. 


' month Negly Marsh had held his presses to publish, 
as an added attraction, a photogravure insert, a full-page 
portrait of the handsomest man. Only a poet could have 
done him justice. His name was Clarence Jaffey, and he 
naively confessed to the ownership of two brown eyes, curly 
chestnut hair, five feet nine inches of height and an almost 
innumerable list of accomplishments. He had participated, 
said the thumb-nail biography, in amateur theatricals. 
When interviewed by a representative of the Phototimes, 
Clarence Jaffey had stated: “‘I am twenty-five years of age. 
I ama daneer by profession. I have never been in love in my 
life. I have been an ardent admirer of Miss Barberie for 
many years. In fact, we have corresponded at intervals dur- 
ing the past eighteen ‘months.’”’ Billy contemplated the 
dimple on Clarence Jaffey’s pointed chin for a long while. 
Then he devoted himself for another long while to the swim- 
a dreamy eyes, the exquisitely modeled nose, the creamy 
forehead, the sensitive lips, the “curling chestnut hair.” 
Clarence Jaffey was a “‘ beautiful” young man indisputably. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 71 


“Got My Inspiration in the Subway. Four Out of Five People Who Sneak a Look Into Chewing-Gum Machine Mirrors are Men” 


This had been done. Two of the debated scenes - 
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“TI See the Two of ’Em at 
The Tree,” HeStammered; 
“ an’ I Says to Myself: ‘Well, 
Jack Has Beat the Little 
Lawyer Man After All!’” 


g **Y 


Lhe VDOCIICS, 


yet to meet the fury of the charge of the jth and oth simericaf ies 


But it Told the Tale of One Unfinished Romance 
And That is This Story: By James Francis Dwyer 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


sweet spot in a belt of country where the big’chim- 
neys smear the heavens with smoke incense offered 
to the gods of commerce. But Melrose sits and dreams, 
utterly indifferent to the riotous temples of trade. Its 


AY eo in the Middle West is a village—a dreamy, 


population increase has been microscopical, something like - 


two hundred in twenty years. And at Melrose, sweet, 
dream-wrapped Melrose, is The Tree. 

It was always The Tree. Way back in 1857 it was written 
with capitals. Old Captain Manning of Melrose has a letter 
written to him by Major Binnie, who was killed at Gettys- 
burg, in which the major expressed himself freely concerning 
his son. ‘‘My boy Tom,” wrote the major, ‘‘went to The 
Tree yesterday with Clara Bushell. I don’t know what she 
sees in him. He’s a lazy good-for-nothing.” 

Tom Binnie wasn’t lazy on the day he took his sweetheart 
to The Tree of a Thousand Romances. He carved their 
initials so large and so deep that one can still see them on the 

east side of the big trunk. The 
whole romance of Melrose is 


BY HENRY 


RALEIGH 


“‘ Ain’t it a single set ?”’ the obstinate would say. 

“Sure it is,”’ grandfather would yell. 

‘“What were you doing when he cut ’em?”’ the 
peskiest of the strangers would ask. 

“‘Dog-gone your imperence. I was sittin’ on 
my v’randy watchin’ him,’’ Grandfather Holland 
would scream. “An’ let’me tell yer he’s a better 
man than ever you knew how to be. Take that 
for pipe fillin’s “long the road.” 

Sometimes a stranger who recognized in the tree 
a local possession of great value, and who flat- 
téred Grandfather Holland, induced the old man 
to tell the story of the single set of initials in the 
big heart; or at least grandfather told the story 
as it stood at the time he narrated it. It was dur- 
ing those four years an unfinished tale, but it is 
now complete, and The Tree of a Thousand 
Romances is actually what its guardian says it is: 
“A complete record of every engagement in the: 
town of Melrose an’ not another darned entry of 


written uponthetrunkand limbs any kind!” This‘is the story: 
of The Tree. It carries the ini- ; 
eet tials of all the betrothed lovers ACK HERRICK and Marion Bradbury were 
Ni ; of }Melrose for seventy years. J born on Beauregard Street, which is the pret- ; 
iN —e Whenever a Melrose boy asked _ tiest street in Melrose. It runs from Grant Avenue to Belton Rude little boys and sometimes rude little girls attempted 


And Jack on Several Occasions Received a Bloody Nose When 
Resenting a Rime Which a Redheaded Balladist, Aged Ten, 


Constructed Around the Friendship 


for and was given the hand of a Melrose girl he took her to 
The Tree and made a jackknife proclamation of the fact. 
The girl sat on the old bench and the boy carved their ini- 
tials on a vacant part of the trunk or branches, encircling the 
letters with a heart or any other suitable design. , 

Even young Will Thorley, who ran away with Esther 
Thomas, took her up to The Tree on the afternoon before 
they ranaway and carved a big “‘ W. T.”’ and “E. T.,” sothat 
his angry father and old ‘‘Croesus’’ Thomas could see that 
he was not going back on a good old custom. ‘“‘Croesus”’ 
Thomas wanted to obliterate the initials because he thought 
any connection with Will Thorley disgraced his family, but 
Melrose in a body rose and made objection. The Tree was 
as sacred as the parish register, and Melrose asserted that 
any record of an engagement placed there by the contracting 
parties must remain; so the initials of the two runaways are 
still there. They never came back to Melrose and no one 
heard of them from the day they ran away, but Melrose 
thinks that those two who loved each other dearly would like 
to know that the people of the town resisted an attempt to 
have their initials removed from The Tree. Perhaps Will 
and Esther may read this story. Who knows? 


“THE initials of one person cannot be placed -upon the’ tree 
without the initials of another person of the opposite 
sex. That is the unwritten law observed consistently through 
the years. Old Grandfather Holland, who lives at the rear of 
The Tree, acts as a sort of guardian to the Melrose records. 
When any wandering stranger, unaccompanied by a lady, 
through ignorance of the duty of The Tree, attempts in an 
imitative spirit to carve his initials upon the trunk, grand- 
father objects strongly. 

“It’s not for you, mister,” Grandfather Holland has 
shouted out to hundreds of young men who were sharpening 
their penknives before attempting to register their presence. 
“It’s not for chaps as come along the road an’ want to show 
people they can print.” 

“Why?” invariably questions the astonished stranger. 
“Why can’t I cut my name here when hundreds have cut 
theirs?” 

“You'll see if you look,” snarls Grandfather Holland. 
“ All of those initials are in pairs. An’ one set is a man’s an’ 
the other set is a girl’s. They do it the day they get engaged, 
an’ it’s as holdin’ as any law in the land. This is The Tree of 
a Thousand Romances that has made Melrose famous.” 

The stranger usually apologizes and puts his knife away, 
awed by the evidence before him; but there have been 
occasions during the period between April, 1912, and June, 
1916, when sharp-eyed visitors detected the flaw in Grand- 
father Holland’s argument. 

“Why, what’s that?” the sharp-eyed ones would say. 
“Look just under that big limb. There’s one set of initials 
in a heart. That guy beat you to it.” 

And Grandfather Holland would always get very much 
annoyed and excited when the anomaly was pointed out to 


. him. “ Well, it ain’t your business nohow,” he would retort. 


side. 


Boulevard, and in it are the best houses of the town. There 
are big maple trees on the sidewalks, and it looks a very 

inviting thoroughfare during nine months of the 

year. Even in winter it isattractive, the snow fes- 

toons on the maples making the street a fairyland. 
. The parents of Jack and Marion lived on opposite 
sides of the street in a block that was childless 
except for the two, and from earliest infancy the 
children played together under the maples. It 
was a wonderful friendship that sprang up between 
them. They never quarreled concerning their toys, 
they never made complaints to their respective 
parents, and they presérved toward each other a 


Little Marion possessed a strange old- 
fashioned grace that matched the boyish 
chivalry he displayed. 

The friendship grew with the years. 
Beauregard Street from Grant Avenue 
to Belton Boulevard knew of the little 
friends. The story of their close com- 

’ panionship spread farther. People on 
Fairweather Heights smiled when they 
saw the two children go by; the poor folk 
out in the little cottages along Herris 
Avenue would laugh good-naturedly as 
Jack and Marion, hand in hand, walked 

out to Herris Woods to hunt for berries. ‘‘Those 
children are so fond of each other,” the Fairweather 

Heights people would say. “They are always 

together.”’ ‘Siamese twins,” 
the Herris Avenue folk would 
remark. ‘‘ Neversawtwo kids 
like ’em. Watch him hold her 
hand to help her over cross- 
ings.” Jack, in those years, 
originated a plan to acquaint 
Marion of his presence on the 
street. He imitated the cry of 
an owl, and did it so well that 
it confused many residents and 
passers-by. And the owl cry 
always brought Marion to his 


Into That Deathlike Silence 

From Somewhere Outside the Hall 
Came the Clear Call of an Owl. For a 
Moment Marion Bradbury Stood Transfixed 


to ridicule the friendship as the years passed, and Jack on 
several occasions received a bloody nose when resenting a 
rime which a redheaded balladist, aged ten,. constructed 
around the friendship. The ballad ran: 
: Hi, ho, hic, hon; 

Jack and Little Mar-i-on. 

Who hung some berries on her ear 

In Herris Woods? ’Twas Jacky dear! 

Hi, ho, hic, hon; 

Who likes his Little Mar-i-on? 

They went to school: Marion to Miss McGill’s school on 

Belton Boulevard, and Jack to the Melrose Public School. 
Jack escorted Marion to Miss McGill’s institution each 


in he climbed through a 
window of the school and 
raced madly to the McGill 
Academy where Marion was 
waiting. He didn’t tell her 
the reason for;the delay and 
she did not guess till she saw 
Mr. Babbit, the schoolmas- 
ter, waiting on Jack’s stoop. 
Mr. Babbit took Jack back 
and added an extra chapter 
to the lesson which he had 
been kept in to study; but 
Jack did not mind. 


ELROSE was a little 
amused over the two 
during those years. They 
made local sayings based on 
the friendship—sayingsthat 
indicated the lasting quality 
of goods or the endurance 
of business partnerships. 
“They'll stick like Jack and 
Marion,” said old Mr. Dan- 
iels when his son went into 
partnershipwith Ray Creen, 
and the wise ones Jaughed. 
Old Time hustled the 
youngstersalong. Jack took 
a position with Hardwick, the Melrose 
architect; Marion stayed at home and 
wrestled with music and French. But in 
the hours when Jack could leave the blue 
prints and Marion could leave Messrs. 
Bach and Grieg, they walked together 
out to Herris Woods as they did in the 
years that had passed. 
Possibly it was in those first years of 
Jack’s office life that The Tree of a 
Thousand Romances began to exercise 
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Wat, grown-ups smile, Little Jack was the home each afternoon. One 
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Alexandra, ex-Czarina of Russia, Wearing the 
Matchless Royal Jewels and Imperial Crown 


T THE present moment Europe finds 
itself possessed of queens and prin- 
cesses who, after having been brought 
up in luxury, are compelled to retrench 
and to consider their expenses as never 
before. It is likely that this complete 
change in their lives will necessitate 
their parting with some of their most 
treasured possessions—diamonds, 
pearls, furs and other things of value— 
which will no longer be of any use to 

them and may perhaps in time find their way to America, 

where the wife of some newly made millionaire may be seen 
at the opera in the diamond tiara of the former czarinas of 

Russia or the ruby necklace of the former crown princess of 

Germany. Some of these jewels have an unusual history; in 

some cases curious legends are attached to them—legends 

little known in this country, which will surely now prove at- 
tractive and interesting to the people who acquire the jewels. 

The Russian empresses were supposed to have the largest 
private budget among all European sovereigns. The grand- 
mother of the former Czar Nicholas II in particular had at 
her disposal about three million dollars yearly for her private 
expenses, and another sum of about the same amount for 
her charities. Marie Alexandrovna was exceedingly gen- 
erous and, apart from her children, on whom she lavished 
sumptuous presents, her court and personal friends, who 
always. received handsome Christmas and Easter gifts from 
her, she made a generous allowance to her brother, Prince 

Alexander of Hesse, besides building and furnishing for him 

the castle of Jugenheim near Darmstadt. In addition to 

these expenditures, her passion for beautiful jewels and laces 
led her to make a magnificent collection of them, valued 
after her death at several millions. 


pee empress belonged to the old school which never ad- 
mitted the possibility of not buying whatever pleased the 
fancy, and in spite of her enormous income she was fre- 
quently unable to make both ends meet at the close of the 
year. So the Emperor Alexander II was asked to settle 
her bills, which he always did without demur. Her taste for 
jewels was especially directed toward pearls, of which she 
was constantly buying new specimens. She had ropes of 
these, numbering twenty-five to thirty, of various lengths, 
and when she put them all on they swung one below the 
other to the bottom of her dress. When she passed away 
her sons and daughter quarreled as to who should take them, 
until an informal will of hers was discovered directing that 
the pearls should be divided among all her children, nieces 
and nephews in equal shares—a disposition which the em- 
peror insisted should be followed, much to the disgust of 
some members of his family. 

Besides these ropes of pearls, the empress had a necklace 
brooch and tiara, of diamonds and pear-shaped pearls, sup- 
posed to be the largest ones in existence. The necklace fell 
to her waist and was rather curiously arranged. This 
parure she gave to the Grand Duchess Marie Pavlovna, the 
wife of her second son, the Grand Duke Vladimir, on their 
marriage. 

This act also caused some friction between her and the 
heir to the throne, the future Alexander III, who with his 
consort thought that this marvelous collection of jewels 
should have been left to the crown as an heirloom in the 
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The ex-Czarina in the Imperial Court Robes, 
Themselves as Valuable as Jewels 


Romanoff family. Immediately after the revolution it was 
rumored that the Grand Duchess Marie Pavlovna intended 
to sell this parure—in fact, was negotiating with a firm of 
London jewelers for its disposal. Whether she succeeded is 
unknown. 

A custom of the Russian court required the lingerie of 
the empress to be renewed every year by having certain 
articles added to it. Love for beautiful linen has always been 
a weakness in Russian high circles, and the imperial family 
indulged in it to an incredible extent. When the Dowager 
Empress Marie was married, her trousseau which, accord- 
ing to custom, was given to her by the czar and czarina, 
contained twenty-four dozen of under-linen of which every 
single piece was a work of art, being composed of the finest 
nainsook and batiste, all embroidered by hand and trimmed 
with old Mechlin and Valenciennes. Her laces, of which 
she received five dozen of different sets composed of the 
rarest specimens of old Brussels, Alencon and 
Argenton, were alone valued at more than one 
million dollars. 

Her furs were also unusually magnificent. One 
sable cloak was understood to have cost more than 
two hundred thousand dollars. But more magnif- 
icent still were some furs which the empress re- 
ceived as a gift on her coronation in 1883, and 
which came into her possession in a most curious 
manner. 

When she came for the first time to Moscowasa 
bride and, according to ancient custom, made a 
solemn entry into the old Russian capital, one of 
the richest merchants there happened to be in the 
street as she passed. He was so struck by her 
beauty and her sweet expression that he declared 
he would give her a wedding present. But of 
course his offer was declined. Thereupon the old 
man, who was an eccentric bachelor, made a will 
in which he left almost two million dollars for the 
purchase of the most perfect set of black sables 
that could be found. This set was to be offered to 
the Grand Duchess Marie Feodorovna on her 
coronation as empress of Russia, with the stipula- 
tion that the residue of his great fortune should be 
turned over to her for the various charities in 
which she was interested. Should she refuse this 
legacy, it was then to go to found a home for lost 
cats in Moscow! 


FEW months after having signed the will the 
merchant died, and his executors proceeded to 
collect the sables for the future czarina. The re- 
sult was the most splendid array of fur garments 
that had ever been seen even in Russia, where 
beautiful furs are more appreciated than any- 
where else. At the coronation fes- 
tivities these sables were exhibited 
(by order of the czar, who allowed 
his wife to accept them) in the throne 
room of the Kremlin at 
Moscow, where they lay 
in a special glass case 
close to the regalia, which 
was shown there during 
such festivities. 


William Hohenzollern’s Sister, the ex-Queen of Greece, 
Decked in the Splendor of a Past Estate 


=—— 


The Empress Marie was the best-dressed woman in the 
empire, although as a rule she wore simple gowns at home, 
preferring tailor-made dresses there. But on state occasions 
she liked to be attired with great magnificence. She, too, 
cared for beautiful laces, but hardly ever bought jewels. 
She preferred to wear the crown diamonds, although she had 
magnificent ornaments of her own, which had been presented 
to her on her marriage and on other occasions by her parents- 
in-law and her husband who, unlike her, was fond of buying 
her precious stones, of which he was an exceedingly goo.! 
connoisseur and expert. 


S A RULE the Empress Marie Feodorovna ordered 
twenty-five to thirty dresses each season. Her dress- 


makers were first Worth, and then, during the last years of her 
reign, Doucet and Paquin—all of Paris—anda Frenchwoman 
in St. Petersburg, Madame Isambard. The latter made the 
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Marie Feodorovna, Widow of Czar Alexander III of 
Russia, Whose Splendid Court is But a Memory 
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tis a Dazzling Licture That is [ussing That of Sable Furs 
Worth Millions, of Rubies and Gems and Diamonds Set, the Size 
of Walnuts, ir Royal lavas, of Kopes of - Feaels Keaching to the 
Ground. But Here We See it ir All its Marvel___ > 


empress’ court trains, of which she had several that, owing 
to the rare material put into them and the heavy gold and 
silver embroideries which adorned them, were almost as 
valuable as jewels would have been. 


‘ court trains were usually worn only three times a 
year—on the first of January, on the day of Epiphany, and 
on Easter night during the religious services which took place 
in the private chapel of the Winter Palace. All the ladies of the 
court, including the imperial princesses, then had to appear 


’ in the Russian court costume, which was also worn during all 


coronation festivities and at imperial weddings and christen- 
ings, and made part of the trousseau of every Russian girl of 
rank, in general lasting a lifetime. Among the handsomest 
of those worn by the Empress Marie were a train of cloth of 
gold trimmed with black sable, another of blue velvet 
bordered with ermine, and a splendid costume of silver cloth 
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Empress Elizabeth of Austria, Whose Extravagance 
Would Have Kept an American Family in Comfort 


embroidered also in silver, which had been worked by nuns 
in the famous convent of Novodievitschy, near Moscow. 

The coronation robes of the emperors and empresses were 
kept in the Moscow treasury. Thither they were brought 
after the ceremony was over. When a czar or czarina 
passed away a duplicate of the coronation mantle was used 
for the burial. But the original garments remained in the 
treasury. 

This Moscow treasury should not be confused with the 
St. Petersburg one, as they were quite distinct. In Moscow 
were kept the old regalia, such as the crown of Vladimir 
Monomach, the scepter of Ivan the Terrible, and the throne 
of Peter the Great, on which he sat in his youth with his 
brother Ivan, who reigned conjointly with him for some 
time. This throne had hanging around it curtains of heavy 
-gold brocade, in which was still to be seen the small window 
where the ambitious sister of the two princes, the Regent 

Sophy, used to sit hidden and listen to their 
speeches whenever they received a foreign mission 


or a deputation of their subjects. 

In Moscow were also kept the coronation robes 
of the czars, as stated; but the regalia used dur- 
ing the ceremony of their crowning and the jewels 
worn by their consorts, together with the silver 
plate and state carriages of the czars, were all 
preserved in the Winter Palace in St. Petersburg, 
now Petrograd. The jewels were kept in a strong 
room, at the door of which stood two sentinels. 
The keys of this room were given to the minister 
of the imperial household, who in his turn intrusted 
them to the two crown treasurers. The Jatter were 
never allowed to enter the room alone, but had to 
be accompanied each time they visited it by two 
soldiers and a noncommissioned officer, chosen 
from the guard on duty in the palace. 


HILE most of the treasures of the Russian 
crown were kept in the Winter Palace, some 
were transferred to the Hermitage which adjoins it 
and were exposed in glass cases in one long gallery, 
where people liked to spend an hour looking at 
them during the court balls given there in the 
reign of Alexander III. Among these treasures 
could be seen the diamond. aigrette of Potemkin, 
the famous favorite of Catharine II, valued at a 
fabulous sum, and a life-size peacock made of solid 
gold, with sapphires, emeralds and rubies in the 
feathers of its tail. This peacock was a mechanical 
bird which, when wound up, moved round and 
round and spread this wondrous tail—to the joy 
and admiration of the onlookers. 
One of the Russian imperial jewels has a story 
y) attached to it about bringing ill luck to all who 
m have worn it. It isa ring set with a 
W q wonderful large emerald, and formed 
part of the presents given by the 
Empress Elizabeth Petrovna, the 
daughter of Peter the 


Great, to her nephew, 


Archduchess Marie Josepha of Austria 


— 


Duke Peter of Holstein- 
Gottorp, who succeeded 
her as Peter III and was 


ROY 


murdered by Orloff with 


Catharine II of Russia, Whose Jewels, Until the 
Uprising, Were in the Royal Collection p> = | 


the complicity of Catharine the Great, according to some 
people, although it is only fair to say that the empress al- 
ways stoutly denied having had a part in the plot. Peter 
wore this ring continually, and it was taken off his hand 
only after he had passed away, when Catharine had it de- 
posited in the treasury, where it remained until her sdén 
Paul’s accession to the throne. 

Paul had a deep affection for the memory of his father, 
and he immediately appropriated the famous emerald ring 
and wore it, notwithstanding the protests of the head 
treasurer, who told him that the ring had a bad reputation 
and was supposed to bring misfortune to all who wore it. 
He added that it had formed part of the property of a Rus- 
sian boyar who had been put to death by Peter the Great 
during the Strelitz rebellion. But Paul would not listen and, 
as is well known, he came to a violent end, being strangled 
as the result of a palace conspiracy. 

The ring was once more sent to the treasury where, many 
years after, the Czar Alexander II noticed it on one of his 
visits of inspection. It pleased him so much that he declared 
that, legend or no legend, he was going to wear it, as it was 
far too beautiful to be allowed to remain hidden from the 
eyes of the world. He had the stone reset and wore it until 
he in his turn fell a victim to the bomb of a nihilist. The 
emerald was found in the street on the day after the czar’s 
assassination, having been blown off his finger. It was taken 
back to the treasury, this time with the probability of never 
leaving it again. Alexander III would not even look at the 
‘hateful thing,” as he called it, but still he refused to sell it, 
as he was several times urged to do. 


A gree passed, and then Nicholas II married and, going 
over the contents of the treasury to select jewels which he 
wished to have reset for the young empress he came across 
the fatal ring and, like his predecessors, was so struck by 
its beauty that he decided to wear it in spite of its history. 
The fate of this unhappy monarch is still fresh in people’s 
minds, and the curse first laid on the famous stone—that 
every owner of it would come to a violent end—has thus 
been strangely fulfilled. What has become of this magnifi- 
cent but uncanny emerald, so persistently associated with 
death and assassination, is unknown. 

This Russian emerald is not the only gem of its kind; the 
German treasury likewise contains a piece of jewelry sup- 
posed to bring bad luck to its possessors. It is a ruby-and- 
diamond brooch, one of the wedding presents of Queen 
Elisabeth Christine, the consort of Frederick the Great. 
For some reason never clearly ascertained, it also has been 
supposed to bring misfortune to all its possessors. The old 
queen gave it to her niece, the Princess Louis Ferdinand of 
Prussia, on her marriage, which was certainly not a happy 
one. Later the brooch was bought by Queen Louise of 
Prussia when the Princess Louis Ferdinand, who was the 
queen’s sister, was going through one of those financial 
crises which were periodical events in her lively existence. 
Then at Tilsit the queen asked Napoleon to offer it as a 
present from her to the Empress Josephine, to whom it 
brought misfortune at once, her divorce following shortly 
upon the unwelcome gift. 

When King Frederick William III came to Paris in 1814 
he asked the empress whether she would not sell him back 
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We Have Often Said During the War: 


“How Much Mrs. So-and-So Has Done!” 


But Here is the Story of a Woman Who 
Did Her Uttermost and Her Finest, and 
No One Would Ever Have: Picked Her 
Out—She Was One of Those Who are 


ONAIRES 


Mary Raymond 
Shipman 
Andrews 


AUTHOR OF 
“THE THREE THINGS,” ETC. © 


AVID LANCE sat wondering. 
He was not due at the office 
till ten o’clock this Saturday 
night, and he was putting in a long 
and thorough wonder—about the 
service in all its branches; about 
finance; about the new Liberty 
Loan. First, how was he to stop 
being a peaceful reporter on the 
Daybreak and get into uniform? 
That wonder covered a class includ- 
ing the army, navy and air services, 
for he had been refused by all three. 
He wondered how a small limp— 
from apple-tree acrobatics at ten— 
might be so explained away that he 
might pass. He wondered alsoabout 
the Y. M.C.A.; but he wasa fight- 
ing man par excellence; for him it 
would feel like slacking to go into 
any except fighting service. Six feet 
two, and weighing a hundred and 
ninety pounds, every ounce possible 
to be muscle was muscle—easy, 
joyful twenty-three-year-old muscle 
which knew nothing of fatigue. He 
was certain he would make a fit 
soldier for Uncle Sam; and how, 
how he wanted to be Uncle Sam’s 
soldier! 

He was getting desperate. He 
could not bear to explain things once 
more as he had explained to-day to 
Tom Arnold and ‘ Beef’’ Johnson 
and ‘“Seraph’’ Olcott, home on leave 
before sailing for France. It made : 
little impression that he had toiled a 
and sweated early and late in this : 
struggle to get in somewhere—army, 
navy, air service, anything to follow 
the flag. He wasn’t allowed. He 
was still a reporter on the Day- -? 
break, while the biggest doings of 
humanity were getting done and 


The Story 
of a 
Woman’s 
Gloriousness 


ILLUSTRATION BY 
WALTER BIGGS 


“Naw, sir, young marse,” Aunt 
Basha began, descending to speech. 
“De she wolf, she don’ expecteth 
you to pay no fo’ dollars ’n’ sev’nty 
fo’ cents, sir. Dat’s thes what I[ 
charges. Dat ain’ what you pay. 
You thes pay me sev’nty fo’ cents, 
sir; dat’s all.” 

“Oh!” gasped Lance. ‘Gosh! 
That’s a relief. I thought it was 
good-by to my Sunday trousers.”’ 


UNT BASHA, comfortable and 
efficient, was unpacking the 
basket and putting away the wash 
in the few bureau drawers which 
easily held the boy’s belongings. 
“‘Dey’s all mended nice,’’ she an- 
nounced. ‘‘ Young marse, sir, you 
better wa’ out dese yer ole’ under- 
closes right now, endurin’ de warm 
weather, 'case dey ain’t gwine do 
you fo’ decol’. You ’bleeged to buy 
some new ones, sir, when it comes 
off right col’.”’ 

Lance smiled. -There was no one 
except this old black woman to take 
care of himand advise his haphazard 
housekeeping; he liked the bit of 
womanly care. 

“Can't buy new ones,”’ he made 
answer. ‘There you go again, mix- 
ing me up with Rockefeller. I’m 
not even the Duke of Westmin- 
ster, do you see? I haven't got any 
money—only sev’nty fo’ cents for 
the she wolf.” 

Aunt Basha chuckled. Long ago 
there had been a household of young 
: people in the South whose clothes 
C, she, a very young woman then, 
y had mended; there had been a boy 
who talked nonsense to her much as 
this boy—Marse Pendleton. But 


every young son of America had his 
chance to help. With a strong, big, 
tireless body aching for soldier’s 
work, America, his mother, refused 
him work. He wasn’t allowed. 

Lance groaned, sitting in his one big chair in his one small 
room. There were other problems. The Liberty Loan drive 
was beginning, and where could he lay hands on money for 
bonds? He had plunged on the last loan, and there was yet 
something to pay on that two-hundred-dollar subscription. 
And there was no one and nothing to fall back on—just his 
salary as a reporter on the Daybreak. His father had died 
when he was six, and his mother eight years ago; his small 
capital had gone for his four years at Yale. He had no kin 
except distant cousins in the South, whom he had never 
seen; never was anyone more alone. Nothing but a report- 
er’s pay, yet he must take a bond or two. How could he 
hold his head up, not fighting and not buying bonds? 

There was a knock at the door. 

“Come in,” growled Lance. 


te door opened, and a picture out of a story book stood 
framed and smiling. One seldom sees to-day in the North 
the genuine, old-fashioned negro woman. A sample stood 
in Lance’s doorway. A bandanna of red and yellow was a 
turban for her head; a clean, brownish calico dress stood 
crisply about a waistless figure, and a fresh white apron 
covered it voluminously in front; a folded white handker- 
chief lay, fichu-wise, around the creases of a fat black neck; 
a basket covered with a cloth was on her arm. She stood 
and smiled as if to give the treat time to have its effect on 
Lance. ‘Look who’s here!”’ was in large print all over her. 
And she radiated om and good will. 

Lance was on his feet with a shout. “Bless your fat 
heart, Aunt Basha,” he flung at her; and he seized the bas- 
ket and slung it half across the room to a sofa with a casual- 
ness alarming to Aunt Basha, christened ‘ Bathsheba”’ 
seventy-five years ago, but ‘rightly known’—she had so 
instructed Lance—‘‘as Aunt Basha.” 

“Young marse, don’ you ruinate the washin’, please sir,” 
she adjured him in liquid tones. 

“Never you mind. It’s the last one you'll do for me,” 
retorted Lance. “Did I tell you you couldn’t have the 
honor of washing for me any more, Aunt Basha?”’ 


Aunt Baslia was wreathed in smiles. ‘‘ Yassir, young marse. 
You tole me dat mo’n three times befo’, a’ready, sir.” 

“Well, it’s final this time. Can’t stand your prices. I 
cannot stand your exorbitant prices. Now what do you 
have the heart to charge for dusting off those four old shirts 
and two and a half collars? Hey?” 

Aunt Basha, entirely serene, was enjoying the game. “‘ What 
does I charges, sir? Fo’ dat wash which you slung acrost 
’roun’ de room, sir? Well, young marse, I charges fo’ dollars 
’n’ sev’nty fo’ cents, sir, dis week—fo’ dat wash.” 

Lance let loose a howl and flung into his chair as if pros- 
trated, long legs out and arms hanging to the floor. Aunt 
Basha shook with laughter. This was a splendid joke and 
she never, never tired of it. ‘‘You see!’’ he threw out be- 
tween gasps. “Look at that! Fo’ dollars ’n’ sev’nty fo’ 
cents.” He sat up and pointed a big finger. ‘‘ Aunt Basha,” 
he whispered, “‘somebody’s been kidding you. Somebody’s 
lied. This palatial apartment, much as it looks like it, is not 
the home of John D. Rockefeller.” 

He sprang up, drew an imaginary mantle about him, 
grasped one elbow with the other hand, dropped his head 
into the free palm, and was Cassius or Hamlet or Faust, all 
one to Aunt Basha. His left eyebrow screwed up and his 
right down, and he glowered. “List to her,” he began, “but 
list, ye heavens, and protect the lamb from this ravening 
wolf. She charges—oh, high heavens above !—she expecteth 
me to pay”—he gulped sobs—‘“‘the extortioner, the she 
wolf yonder expecteth me to pay her fo’ dollars ’n’ sev’nty fo’ 
cents! Ow!” 


N NT BASHA, entranced with this glorious drama, quaked 
like a large coffee jelly, and with that there happened a 
rich, protracted sound which was laughter, but laughter not 
to be imitated by any vocal cords of a white race. The 
delicious note soared higher—higher, it seemed, than the 
scale of humanity—and was riotous, velvet and cream, with 
no effort or uncertainty. 

Lance dropped his Mephistopheles pose and grinned. 
“It’s Q sharp!” he commented. ‘‘ However does she do it ?”’ 


“I’m Gibbin’ Dis Hyer Gif’, a Free Gif? to My Country. Yassir. It’s de Onliest Country I Got, 
an’ I Reckon I Got a Right to Gib Dis Hyer What I Earned Doin’ Fine Washin’ an’ I’nin’” 


trouble had come. “De fambly” 
was lost, and she and her young 
husband, old Uncle Jeems of to-day, 
had drifted by devious ways to this 
Northern city. 

“Ef you ain’t got de money handy dis week, young marse, 
yee kin pay me nex’ week thes as well,’”’ suggested the she 
wolf, 


ie the big boy was standing over her, and she was 
being patted on the shoulder with a touch that all but 
brought tears to the dim eyes. “Don’t you dare pay atten- 
tion to my drool, or I’ll never talk to you again,’’ Lance 
ordered. ‘‘ Your sev’nty-fo’ cents is all right, and lots more. 
I’ve got heaps of cash that size, Aunt Basha. But I want to 
buy Liberty Bonds, and I don’t know how I’m going to get 
big money.”” The boy was thinking aloud. ‘‘How am I to 
raise two hundred for a couple of bonds, Aunt Basha? 
Tell me that!” 

“What fo’ you want dat big money, young marse?” 

3 Bonds—Liberty Bonds. You know what that is?” 

ONT 

“You don’t? Well, you ought to,’”’ said Lance. There 
isn’t a soul in this country who oughtn’t to have a bond. 
It’s this way: You know we're fighting a war?” 

“Yassir. Young Ananias Johnson—he’s sist’ Amanda’s 
boy—he done tole his Unk Jeems "bout dat war—and 
Jeems, he done tole me.’ 

Lance regarded. her. Was it possible that the ocean 
upheaval had stirred even the quietest backwater so little? 
“Well, anyhow, we’re fighting this war, and if we don’t win 
it, the Germans will come over here and murder the most of 
us, and Uncle Sam can’t beat the Germans unless we all 
help. He needs money to buy guns for the soldiers and food 
and clothes. So he’s asking everybody, just everybody, to 
lend him money, every cent they can raise—to buy things 
to win the war. He gives each person, who lends him any, a 
piece of paper which is a promise to pay it back, and that 
piece of paper is called a bond— Uncle Sam’s promise to pay. 
Everybody ought to help. The soldiers are giving their 
lives for us, they’re going over there to live in mud and water 
and sleep.in holes of the earth, to be shot at and wounded 
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(A Romance Wherein Red Lepper 
Burns Comes Back and Has 
a Distinctly New Experience 
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IV 
Me HODDER, housekeeper of the Manse where 


Robert McPherson Black was now installed, 

breathed a heavy sigh as she poured the minister’s 
breakfast coffee. He looked up, as she had known he would; 
his ear seemed to be sensitive to sighs. “It’s queer how 
things go for some people,” she said. “I can’t get over feel- 
ing that a body dowd have Christian burial, no matter 
what the circumstances 

“Tell me about it,’”’ said Black promptly. Mrs. Hodder 
was not a talker; he did not think she was a gossip. 

She had been selected for him by his good friend Mrs. 
Lockhart. who had had in mind the necessity of finding the 
minister'a housekeeper built on these desir- 
able lines. Mrs. Hodder came as near such 
lines as seemed humanly possible, — 
she had her faults. So had the minister, as he 
was accustomed to remind himself whenever 
he discovered a new one in his housekeeper. 

So Mrs. Hodder told him; and as he listened 
a peculiar frown appeared between his eye- 
brows. The thing she told him was of the sort 
to touch him to the quick. The moment he 
had finished his breakfast—which he did in a ‘ 


hurry—he went into the study, closed the door ‘4 


and called up a certain undertaker, whom—as ° 
is the case with the men of Black’s profession— 
he had come to know almost before he knew . 
the leading men of his church. 

‘“Oh, that’s nothing that need interest you, 
Mr. Black,” replied the man of gloomy affairs 
in the cheerful tone he employed out of work- 
ing hours. ‘‘It’s out in a community where 
there isn’t any church; folks are dead against 
the church at that. Nobody expects any serv- 
ice; there won't be but a handful there anyhow. There’s 
only the girl’s grandmother for relatives, and the thing’s 
best kept quiet. See?” 

‘“‘T see. What time are you to—leave the house?” 

“Ten o’clock. But you 


“There wouldn’t be any actual objection to my coming, - 


would there, Mr. Munson?” 

‘“‘Why—I suppose not. They simply don’t expect it—not 
used to it. And in this case, if you understand eS 

‘“‘T do understand, and I very much want to come. The 
trolley runs within two miles, I believe.” 


“Why, yes. But I can send for you, if you insist; only— . 


you know they’re poor as poverty. : 

“T want the walk and I'll catch the trolley; thank you. 
If I should be a bit late x 

“Oh, I’ll hold the thing for you, and—well, it’s certainl 
very good of you, Mr. Black. I admit I like to see suc 
things done right myself.” 


‘a conversation ended here, and Black ran for histrolley, 
with only time to snatch a small, well-worn black leather 
handbook from his desk. He had no time for a change of 
clothes, which he wouldn’t have made in any case, although 
he was not accustomed to dress in clerical style upon the 
street except in so far as a dark plainness of attire might 
suggest his profession rather than emphasize it. 

He had two minutes to spare on a street corner, waiting 
for his car. On that corner was a florist’s shop. Catching 
sight of a window fuli of splendid roses he rushed in, gave an 
order which made the girl in charge work fast, and managed 
to speed up the whole transaction so successfully that when 
he swung onto the moving step he had a slim box under his 
arm. Only a dozen pink rosebuds— Black had never bought 
florist’s roses in armfuls—but somehow he had.felt he must 
take them. How account for this inspiration, since the 
Scotch are not notably impulsive? But right here it will 
have to be confessed that Black had in his veins decidedly 
more than a trace of Irish blood. And now it’s out, and his 
future history may be better understood for the admission. 

Sometime after Black had caught his trolley, R. P. Burns, 
M.D., brought his car to a hurried standstill in front of Jane 
Ray’s shop in the side street and all but ran inside. The 
oP = empty at the moment, and Jane came forward at 

is call. 
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ey. 


He put a quick question: ‘‘ Have you heard anything of 
Sadie Dunstan 

“Nothing—for a long time. I can’t even find out where 
she has gone.” 

“T can tell you, but it will startle you. There’s no time to 
break it- gently, or I would. She got into trouble and came 
home to—die.” 

Jane was looking him straight in the face as he spoke, and 
he saw the news shock her, as he had known it would. Sadie 
Dunstan—a little fair-haired girl who had been Jane’s 
helper in the shop for a year and in whom Jane had taken 
great interest. Then Pe had gone away—West some- 
where—had written once or twice, had failed to write; Jane 
had unwillingly lost track of her. And now here was Doctor 
Burns and his news. 

“Where is she? Isshestillliving?” Jane’s usually steady 
voice was unsteady. 

““No. She’s to be buried within the hour. I just found it 
out and came for you. I thought you might like to go.” 

“T’ll be ready in three minutes. I’ll lock the shop ——” 


HUS it was that two more people were shortly on their 

way to the place where little Sadie Dunstan—unhonored 
and unmourned except for one—lay waiting for the last 
offices earth could give her. But she was to have greater 
dignity shown her than she could have hoped. 

“T did try to make a real woman of her,” said Jane ina 
smothered voice, when Red had told her what he knew of the 
pitiful story. 

Passing the small house:that morning, he had seen the 
sign upon the door and, remembering Jane Ray’s lost pro- 
tégée, had stopped to inquire. A nei bor had given him the 
tragic little history; the old grandmother, deaf and half 


Then She Turned and Took 
the Trembling Young Figure 
in Her Own Warm cArms— and When 
She Looked Up, Over Sue’s Head, Jane’s 


~ 


Eyes Met Full the Understanding, Joy- 


fully Approving Eyes of Robert Black 


blind, in her chimney corner, had added a harsh 

comment'or two; and only a young girl, who 

said she was Sadie’s sister and had but an hour 

before suddenly appeared from the unknown, 

+ da that she cared what had happened to 
ie. 

_““You did a lot for her,” asserted Burns. “I think the 
girl meant to be straight. This was one of those .under- 
promise-of-marriage affairs which get the weak ones now and 
then. Poor little girl! She wouldn't have wanted you to 
know—or me. She didn’t give me a chance, although there 
probably wasn’t one anyway by the time she got back here. 
I’ve had her under my care many a time in her girlhood, you 
know; she was a frail little thing, but mighty appealing. 
This younger sister is a good deal like her, as she looked 
when you took her first.”’ 

“I knew she had a sister, but thought she was far away 
somewhere.” 

“In an orphanage till this last year. She’s only sixteen, a 
flower of a girl, and crying her heart out for Sadie. The 
grandmother’s a brute; the child can’t stay with her.” 

‘ She'll not have to. I can make it up to Sadie, and I 
will. 


URNS looked at the face in profile beside him. Jane Ray 

had a profile which might have been characterized as 
sturdily sweet; the lines were extremely attractive. Jane’s 
quiet dress, the simple hat upon her head, were the last word 
in expensive, well-conceived fashioning; but Burns did not 
know this. He only knew that Miss Ray always looked pre- 
cisely as she ought to look—very nice and a little distin- 
guished, so that one noticed her approvingly, and people 
who did not know her usually wondered who she was. He 
was thinking as he glanced at her now that, if she meant to 
make it up to Sadie by taking her young sister under her 
care, that sister would have an even better chance than 
Sadie had had and lost. 
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‘I wish we had had some flowers,” Jane said 
suddenly as the car-flew past the last houses of 
the main highway and began to climb the hills 
‘into the country backroads. ‘‘This is such a 
benighted spot; they may not have any at all.” 

“Doubt it. But there wasn’t time to hunt 
up flowers, if we wanted to be there in time. 

Munson’s in all kinds of a hurry to get this thing over. It’s 
his busy day—as usual when it happens to be a poor case. 
We'll do well if we make it now. Not much usé in coming; 
there’ll be no service. But we can at least see the box go 
down.” He spoke grimly. . 

But Jane had caught sight of a rosebush in a dooryard, 
crowded with white roses, and cried out imperiously: ‘Stop 
one minute, please, Doctor Burns. I’ll buy those roses or 
steal them. Please!” ‘ 

The brakes ground, and Jane was out before the car 
stopped, pulling out a plump little purse as she ran. 
countrywoman Lusevihie to her door to protest angrily at the 
spectacle of a girl filling her arms with white roses was met 
with the call: ‘I'll give you a dollar for them; please don’t 
stop me. It’s for.a funeral, and we're late now.’ 

“Highway robbery,” commented Burns as Jane sprang 
in beside him. ‘But she’d have sold you her soul for a 
dollar, and dear at that.” 

“Oh, don’t talk about souls up here,” Jane protested. 
“If your fine new man at the Stone Church wanted a job 
worth while he’d leave the smug people in the high-priced 
pews and come up here to look after barbarians who'll bury 
a r girl without a prayer. Don’t I know without your 
telling me that there’ll be no prayer? Unless you make 
one.”’ She looked at him with sudden challenge. ‘I dare 
you to!”’ she said under her breath. 

Burns’ hazel glance, with a kindling fire in it, met hers. 
“*T take the dare,”’ he answered without hesitation. “I know 
the Lord’s Prayer and the Twenty-third Psalm. I’m not 
afraid to say them—for Sadie Dunstan.” 

The cynicism in Jane’s beautifully cut lips melted un- 
expectedly into a quiver, and she was silent after that, till 
the car dashed up the last steep hill. They came out at the 
top almost in the dooryard of a small, weatherbeaten cot- 
. tage, in front of which stood 
an undertaker’s wagon, two 
men and half a dozen women. 
These people were just about 
to go into the house, but 
stood back to let Doctor 
Burns whom all of them 
knew, and Miss Ray whom 
oneofthem knew, goinahead. 


ANE braced herself, as she 

went up the steps, for 
what she must see. Little 
fair-haired Sadie come to this 
so early,so tragically,and no- 
body to care, nobody to say 
a prayer except a red-headed 
doctor; whose business it 
was not. At least she had 
an armful of white roses. 
She wanted to take one look 
at Sadie and then lay the 
roses so that they would 
cover her from the sight of 
the hard eyes all about her. 
She would do that—just 
that. Why not? What bet- 
ter could she do? She drew 
her breath deep, and set her 
lips, and walked into the 
poor little room. 

The thing she saw first 
was a glowing handful of 
wonderful pink rosebuds 
upon the top of the cheap 
black box—one could not 
dignify it by any other word 
than Burns had used—which 
held the chief position in the 
room. And then at the foot 
of the box she saw a tall fig- 
ure with an open book in his 
hand, come to do Sadie 
Dunstan honor. Jane Ray 
caught back the sob of relief 
which had all but leaped to 
her lips. She had not known 
until that moment how 
much she had wanted that 
prayer—she who did not 
pray, or thought she did not. 

Mr. Munson, in a hurry, 
watch in hand, allowed the 
few neighbors who had come 
barely time to crowd into 
the smail room before he 
signaled the minister to go 
ahead and get it over. He 
was not an unfeeling man, 
but he had two more serv- 
ices on for the day—costly 
affairs—and both his assist- 
ants were ill—worse luck !— 
and he had had to look after 
this country. backwoods 
burial himself. He had 
noted with some surprise the 
appearance of Doctor Burns 
and Miss Ray, although 
there was no use in ever 
being surprised at anything 
the erratic doctor might do. 
As for Miss Ray, he admired 
her very much for both her 
charming personality and 
her business ability, which 
compelled everybody’s re- 
spect. He wondered what 
on earth brought her here— 
what brought all three of 
them here, slowing things up 


Leo and Black: By Grace Richmond 
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when the body might have been committed to the dust with 
the throwing of a few clods by his own competent fingers— 
and everybody in this heathen community better satisfied 
than the Stone Church man was likely to make them with 
his ritual. Thus thought Mr. Munson in his heart, and all 
but showed it in his face. 

But Black, although he held his book in his hand, gave 
them no ritual—not here in the house. He had meant to 
read the usual service, abbreviating and modifying it as he 
must. But somehow, as he had noted one face after the 
other—the impassive faces of the few men and women, the 
surlily stoic one of the old grandmother, the tear-wet one of 
the wretched young sister in her shabby short frock—and 
then had glanced just ofice at the set jaw of R. P. Burns and 
the desperate pity in the dark eyes of Jane Ray, he had felt 
impelled to change his plan. 


RE: listening, now heard Black pray as a man. prays 
whose heart is very full but whose mind and lips can do 
his bidding under stress. It was a very simple prayer; it 
could not be otherwise, because Black was praying with 
just one desire in his heart, to reach and be understood by 
the one real mourner there before him. It is quite possible 
that he remembered less the One to whom he spoke than 
this little one by whom he wanted to be heard. It was for 
the little sobbing sister that he formulated each direct, heart- 
touching phrase, that she might know-that after all there 
was Someone—a very great and pitiful Someone—who 
knew and cared because she had lost all she had in a hard 
and unpitiful world. And speaking thus for her alone Black 
quite forgot that Red was listening, and Red somehow knew 
that he forgot. 

Jane Ray listened too; it was not possible to do anything 
else. Jane had never heard anyone pray like that; she had 
not known it was ever done. It was at that moment that she 
first knew that the man who was speaking was a real man; 
such words could have been so spoken by no man who was 
not real, no matter how clever an actor he might be. Some- 
thing in Jane’s heart which had been hard toward any man 
of Black’s profession, because she had known one or two 
whom she could not respect and had trusted none of them on 


cAnd One by One They Were Bid Off —Bid Off at Sums Which Ranged Higher and Higher 
as the Company Vied With One cAnother to Prove That They Could be Generous 


that account, softened a little while Black 
prayed. At least this man was real. And she 
was glad, oh, glad! that he was saying words 
like these over the fair, still head of Sadie 
Dunstan, and that the little sister, who looked 
so like her that the sight of her shook Jane’s 
heart, could hear. 

Jane still held her roses when, after a while, the whole 
small group stood in the barren, ill-kept burial place which 
was all this poor community had in which to bestow its 
dead. It was only across the road and over the hill by a few 
rods; and when Mr. Munson had been about to send Sadie 
in his wagon, Black had whispered a word in his ear, and 
then had taken his place at one side of the black box with its 
glowing roses on the top. Red, discerning his intention, had 
taken two strides to the other side, displacing a shambling 
figure of a man who was slowly approaching for this du y, 
Mr. Munson, now seeing an illumining light, waved the 
unwilling bearer aside and himself took the other end of te 
box. Together the three, looking like very fine gentlem>n 
all—in contrast to those who followed—bore Sadie in deco- 
rum to her last resting place. 

Now came the ritual, indeed, every word of it, brief a: 4 
beautiful, with its great phrases. When Mr. Munson, clo /s 
in hand, cast them at the moment—“‘ashes to ashes, dust 0 
dust”—Jane flung her white roses so swiftly down aft r 
them that the little sister never saw the dark earth fa'!. 
Then she turned and took the trembling young figure in h - 
own warm arms—and when she looked up, over Sue’s hea ', 
Jane’s eyes, dark with tears, met full the understandin., 
joyfully approving eyes of Robert Black. . . . 


TRIDING down the hill presently, having refused the 
offer of Mr. Munson to take him back in his own sma! 
car, Black was passed by Red and Jane, with a shabby litt!e 
figure between them. At the foot of the hill the car stopped 
and waited for Black to catch up. He came to its side, hat 
in hand, his eyes friendlily on Sue Dunstan, who looked up 
at him shyly through red lids. 

“Will you ride on the running board—at least till we get 
to the trolley?” offered Red. “I thought you had gone with 
Munson. What’s the mat- 
ter? Was he in too much of 
a hurry to look after the 
minister?” 

“No; he asked me. But 
I want to walk, thank you. 
I’m pretty fond of the 
country and don’t often get 
so far out.” 

“It was very good of you 
to come,” said Jane Ray 
gravely. ‘‘It—made all the 
difference. Mr. Munson told 
us he didn’t ask you; you 
offered. But it’s impossible 
not to wonder how you 
knew.” 

housekeeper came 
from somewhere near this 
region; she told me. It was 
very easy to come, easier 
than to stay away, after 
knowing. What a day this 
is—and what a view! Don’t 
let me keep you; good-by.” 

He turned away even be- 
fore Red, always in a hurry 
though he was, would have 
suggestively speeded his 
throbbing motor, a device 
by which he was accustomed 
to make a getaway from a 
tiresome passer-by who had 
held him up. 

As he went on Red put 
out an arm and waved a 
parting salute to the man 
behind him, at which Black, 
seeing the friendly signal, 
smiled at the landscape in 
general, addressing it thus: 

“You wouldn’t do that, 
Red Head, if you weren’t 
beginning to like me just a 
bit, now would you?” 


Se car was barely out of 
sight when he heard a 
shriek behind him and, turn- 
ing, found himself pursued 
by one of the women who 
had been in the cottage. She 
was waving a parcel at him, 
a small parcel done up in a 
ragged piece of newspaper, 
as he saw when he had re- 
turned to meet her. She ex- 
plained that it contained 
some few belongings of Sue 
Dunstan which the girl had 
forgotten. 

“They ain’t much, but 
she might want ’em. She 
won’t be comin’ back, I 

uess—not if that Miss Ray 
eeps her that kept Sade be- 
fore. She better keepa look- 
out on Sue; she’s the same 
blood, an’ it ain’t no . 

“Thank you; I’ll take 
this to her,” Black agreed. 
His hat was off, as if she had 
been a lady, this unkempt 
woman who regarded him 
curiously. He was saying to 
himself that here was a place 
to which he must comeagain, 
it was so near—and yet so 
very, very far. 
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Merritt’s private secretary ever 

since she was seventeen years old. 
That had been her first job; Nancy still 
remembered her thrill of excitement—it 
had been almost adventure—when Doctor 
Merritt first assigned her to the roll-top 
desk in his office. The office was a little 
one-story octagon, like a wart on the side 
of the great colonial house. It was covered 
with ivy, and Nancy had trained it back 
from the windows so that she could look 
out over the Greenfield hills when she 
wasn’t busy. At least Nancy had thought 
she could look out over the hills when she 
wasn’t busy. 

After Nancy had worked with Doctor Merritt for 
four years she knew a great deal about being a private 
secretary. It did not take her four years to learn that 
private secretaries don’t have much time to look off 
over smoky blue hills. But there were many other 
things that Nancy learned. She found out, for. in- 
stance, that some of the things you learn in a secre- 
tarial course are not half so important as some of the 
things you find out for yourself. Anyone can take 
dictation and type neat letters, perhaps not so neat 
as Nancy’s, but good enough. That isn’t difficult at 
all—and that doesn’t make you a good secretary. 

Nancy could tell when to assume complete author- 
ity in the office and when to retire to the humble 
position of a secretary who had started work at six dollars 
a week. She knew when to be sympathetic and when to be 
amused; when to humor the doctor and when to swing about 
in her chair and scold him as though he were a small boy. She 
kept the doctor’s account books, and learned to put her finger 
directly on the items which were swelling the expense columns. 
She reminded the doctor of his social engagements, of the 
personal as well as the business letters that he had to write. 


Ne BANGS had been Doctor 
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The first year that Nancy had sat in Doctor Mer- 
ritt’s ivy-covered office there had been a day much 
like other days. Then it was only the twenty-fifth 
of September to Nancy; to-day it would be Ada 
Merritt’s birthday, just as much as the Fourth of July 
would be—well, the Fourth of July. That first year 
Nancy had no earthly way of knowing that she should 
remind the doctor to buy his wife a gift and should 
suggest, when he looked annoyed, that Ada Merritt 
had been clamoring for a coffee percolator or a sew- 
ing table or a new hat. 

So for nearly a week the doctor slammed the office 
door as he came in and went out; for nearly a week 
he sulked and scowled when Nancy spoke to him. 

Then it was that Nancy, almost eighteen years old, 
assumed her most dignified expression and set Doctor 
Merritt at his desk to write out a list of birthdays, anniver- 
saries and those people he would be sure to forget at Christ- 
mas and shouldn’t. ‘Some morning I’m going to ask him 
if he’s washed his neck and ears,” she said to her mother. 

Most important of all, Nancy learned who!ly to subordi- 
nate her moods to the doctor’s; to chatter when he was in a 


to 


“We Can Tell the Inquisitive 
Person at the Door That of 
Course We Haven't cAny Invita- 
tions Because We Weren’t Invited. 
That’s Easy” 


talkative mood, to work quietly when he 
was thoughtful. She lost her entire person- 
ality during office hours and reflected the 
doctor without ever becoming stupid or 
irritating. 

After Nancy had been with the doctor for 
four years she personified his most exag- 
gerated ideal of what a private secretary 
should be. And it was then, when Nancy 

* was twenty-one years old, that her mother 
passed away and left her quite alone in the 
world. There was nothing further to keep 
her in Greenfield, and she decided to go to 
‘New York. She went to Doctor Merritt 
and told him that she was going. 

He had never even considered doing 
without Nancy, and he was sincerely aghast 
at the prospect. At first, even, he didn’t see 
much use in going on with his profession; 
it seemed impossible to him that he could 
manage without Nancy. But Nancy re- 

minded him that, after all, he had officiated at her birth and 

done very well indeed (he agreed with her there) and that 
there were other secretaries to be had. She promised to stay 
and start the new secretary on the work she was leaving. 

There were charts and card catalogues, and neatly ruled 

notebooks of all sorts, to make life simple for the new girl. 

Nancy had a clear conscience about that. : . 


Ts day before she started for New York, Doctor Mer- 
ritt took Nancy into his parlor and sat her down upon 
the horsehair couch. It would have been more comfortable 
for them’ both to have talked from the easy desk chairs in 
the office, but this was a solemn occasion. The doctor sat 
awkwardly in a three-cornered chair that gave him no place 
for his legs, and Nancy wondered whether anyone ever sat 
on horsehair from choice. 

He gave Nancy a great deal of foolish advice and a fair 
amount that was good. He told her of several boarding 
houses and promised her letters to several business firms. 
He was very serious and quite funny; Nancy wasn’t sure 
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Girl With the Faun Lar 


whether she wanted tore to laugh or cry, so finally she 
gulped and kissed him. 

Then she went out alone into the little office. The doctor 
had gone off hurriedly on a call; the new secretary was 
away. Nancy looked at the little octagonal room where she 
had spent the greater part of four years, and tears blurred 
it and made it indistinct. The little pictures she had put up 
from time to time above her desk were gone, but the great 
fern which had been her birthday present to the doctor, and 
the yellow crockery bowl of asters, made it still her office 
somehow. Nancy sat at her desk and looked out the window 
over the blue hills and far beyond. New York lay far, far 
beyond. 

She wondered whether it was foolish to leave the little 
town where she knew everyone and everyone knew her and 
was interested in her, where she had been born and brought 
up. She opened the office door and walked down the privet- 
bordered path to the road. There she swung into the easy 
stride of the country-bred girl. She walked on past the 
town, past the marshes which autumn had begun to streak 
with orange and purple, past the rich meadows where the 
village cows were pastured. They stopped feeding and 
watched her with placid, contemplative eyes as she walked 
by them. A young cow, coffee colored, with a white spot 
on her neck, mooed lustily. 

Nancy smiled as she swung along the road. Finally she 
turned off and followed narrow, snakelike paths over the 
hills, kicking up dry leaves and grass, slashing at dead 
goldenrod stalks with a stick. 


HE sun was low when she turned back toward the little 

white house where she had lived with her mother. She 
pushed open the front door and lit the glass lamps hurriedly. 
Some of the shadows were unfamiliar; Nancy knew that 
they were only trunks and boxes, but she didn’t like the 
dark. The rooms were starkly bare; Nancy had sold all the 
furniture; most of the pictures and china had gone. Tlie 
house, which the Bangs family had managed to keep un- 
mortgaged through pense of comparative poverty, she had 
sold; the fields which swelled past the apple orchard, which 
rolled and dipped for nearly half a mile, had gone with the 
house. 

It was all so familiar and yet so different. It was no 
longer hers. Nothing, except the trunks and boxes, belonged 
to her any longer. She was leaving everything that she had 
always known fora strange city. She had been in New York 
several times; she 
had always felt that 
she knew the city 
rather well. But now 
she realized that her 
knowledge was vague 
and shadowy. Nancy 
cried that night after 
she went to bed in her 
bare room, cried be- 
cause she was alone, 
because she was start- 
ing*out on a great ad- 
venture and because 
she was afraid. 

The next morning 
the doctor took her to 
the station in his car 
and stood, waving his 
handkerchief, a bent, 
pathétic old figure, 
until the train was out 
of sight. Nancy had 
never realized before 
how fond she was of 
the doctor; how much 
her heart clung to the 
little town that the 
train seemed in such a 
hurry to leave. She 
was going away from 
the only person left in 
the world who really 
loved her, going to a 
city where she had no 
friends. 

There were tears in 
her eyes when she 
finally settled herself 
for the trip, took off 
her hat and found the 
magazines which the 
= had bought for 

er. 


Sir was going first 
of all to a boarding 
house he had recom- 
mended. It was cheap 
and quite near things, 
he had said. And 
there were likely to be interesting people there. People! The 
tears were dried in Nancy’s eyes and did not return. Peo- 
ple—New York. The train hurried along; Nancy 
alternately read her magazines and dreamed of the new city 
that was to be her home. There had never been much ex- 
citement in her life, much romance. For her, New York 
represented everything that was desirable—friends, parties, 
adventure. 

Nancy looked out the window and sawthe country turning 
into the city. Wooden houses came closer and more close, 
wooden tenements, factories, brick tenements closer and 
closer. Then block after block made up solidly of tenements, 
with grimy gray washing hanging on long lines, with women 
leaning from windows, calling to one another from adjoining 
houses. 

_ Through the littered streets Nancy caught a glimpse of 
dark trees and round globules of silver light—Central Park. 
And more blocks of tenements, more and more and more, 
unceasingly, monotonously. Then with a snort, the train 
seemed to duck its head as it dived into a tunnel. Nancy 
put on her hat, packed her magazines and books in her suit- 
case, drew on her gloves. And still the train tore on breath- 
lessly through the great cavern. It was like the skeleton of a 
prehistoric monster, with huge ribs of iron and stone, with 
dark hollows and tortuous shadows. The train seemed to 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23) 


travel miles before it slowed and stdépped smoothly in its 
narrow bed. 

Nancy became part of the crowd that poured from the 
cars and surged up the concrete platform to the gate. 
She shook her head as dark hands reached for her bag. 
Everyone was hurrying, yet she left everyone behind. Per- 
haps no one else was so glad to be in New York as she. She 
hurried through the great station, past the crowded infor- 
mation booth, up the incline between booths stacked with 
gayly covered magazines and books, to the door and out into 
the starry brilliance of Forty-second Street. 


there were lights. Everywhere there 
were people. Nancy had never seen so many people. 
Greenfield was no village, but this was a city, a metropolis, 
that surged like an ocean about her. It was a city that 
screamed and creaked and shrieked with a roar such as she 
had never heard. She pushed through the crowds of people 


WAMMN CARRIER 


“Why, You Cunning Thing!” Eve Said. “Isn’t That Too cAmusing! “Didn’t You Ever Know It? 
Why, “Nancy, I Never Suspected That You Were Half Faun” 


to a policeman and asked the way to Madison Avenue. It 
was easy to find, and she turned south with a sigh. There 
were probably then as many people on Madison Avenue as 
there were in all Greenfield, but after the surge of Forty- 
second Street it seemed quiet, strangely silent, to Nancy. 
She wanted to rush back to jostle and be jostled, a part of 
the noisy, hurrying crowd that was New York. 

She walked on down the avenue, peering at doorways until 
she reached the boarding house. She looked again at the 
card she held, although she knew the number of the house as 
her own name. Her heart pounded as she rang the bell and 
chugged like a motor as she stood waiting. A maid came to 
the door, let her in and went to call Mrs. Peabody. Nancy 
almost laughed aloud when Mrs, Peabody appeared; she 
was so exactly like any member of the Greenfield Woman’s 
Club. She took Nancy upstairs to a room on the third floor. 

It was a fair-sized room, with a screen hiding toilet ar- 
rangements at the back, with two windows looking out on 
the street. Nancy sank into a chair by the window and 
looked out. Across Madison Avenue there were lights in 
nearly every window. Nancy wondered what people lived 
behind the straight brown walls, whether she would ever 
know any of them. There was still time for dinner if she 
hurried, Mrs. Peabody had said, so Nancy cut short her 
dreaming abruptly. Nearly everyone in the dining room 


had finished; Nancy wanted to weave romances about the 
~ people who were there, but that was difficult even for 
ancy. 

After dinner her trunk had not come, so she sat at the 
window, watching people go by. Occasionally a bright- 
colored evening coat gleamed through a taxicab window; 
once a girl in a shimmering gown and silver slippers hurried 
down the steps of one of the houses opposite, with a man. 
Nancy was tired, and it was not long before she wearied of 
the street and passing people and went to bed. ° 

In the morning her trunk came, and she stayed all day in 
her room, hanging the pictures she had brought from Green- 
field and unpacking her clothes. 

She had wanted to explore the city before she started 
working, but she was so lonely that she resolved to look 
up the names the doctor had given her and get to work 
as soon as possible. There isn’t much fun, even in’ New 
York, when you are absolutely alone. 

She got a job easily, and less 
than a week after she arrived 
in New York Nancy was one 
of the blue-serged, hurrying 
crowd that pours in and out of 
subways just before nine and 
just after five. She was work- 
ing for a business firm far 
downtown; there was no one 
in the office who interested her 
particularly. ‘Nancy began to 
feel homesick. She wanted her 
mother. 

A friend of her mother’s lived 
far uptown—already Nancy had 
acquired the downtown New 
Yorker’s pity for people who 
live above the north boundary 
of Central Park—and she didn’t 
want to look up Mrs. Clarke. 
It would be a bore, and she had 
wanted to make new and ex- 
citing friends in New York. But 
evidently you had to be intro- 
duced somehow; Nancy didn’t 
understand how you started to 
make interesting friends. There 
had been a girl on a bus top 
Nancy would Soe loved to know 
and a man who sat opposite her 
in the subway. But 

She wrote to Mrs. Clarke, and 
was promptly invited for dinner. 
Nancy was sure that © 9 invita- 
tion which came so promptly as 
that could lead to anything. 
Yet it was rather fun to put on 
her prettiest dress, to fix her hair 
with a little more care than usual, 
to know that she was going to 
talk with people. 


RS. CLARKE’S apartment 
was little different from 
houses in Greenfield; there were 
the same tatted tidies on the 
plush chairs, the same ball- 
ringed covers on the tables 
and mautels; and Mrs. 
Clarke herself realized 
Nancy’sdarkest hopes: She 
was obviously disapproving 
because Nancy was not in 
mourning, and she asked all 
those unwelcome questions 
that friends of the family 
always ask. ‘I’m going to 
take you to a party, Nancy,” 
she said at dinner. ‘ You ought 
to know some young people here. 
Amy Myer, who went to school 
with your motherand me, is hav- 
ing some children in to-night. 
It’s her son Ivan’s birthday. 
He’s a nice boy, and you'll prob- 
ably get along beautifully.” 

Nancy had never been more 
sure that she would not have a 
nice time. The Myer home held 
nothing that she particularly 
disliked, also it held nothing that 
especially pleased her. It was an 
average place— white woodwork, 
yellow-papered walls, modern 
mahogany. 

Mrs. Clarke and Mrs. Myer 
disappeared and Nancy was 
alone in a crowd of young peo- 
ple, laughing and talking. At 
first they sat in a circle and played games; finally the boys 
rolled up the rugs and someone started the talking machine. 
It was like any other party. But Nancy danced well and 
liked doing it, and it was months since she had danced. 


VAN MYER, young and averagely good-looking, claimed 

her before anyone else, and Nancy found herself talking 
to him and liking him. It was rather unwillingly and grudg- 
ingly that she admitted to herself, as she swung her legs 
from a table and ate sandwiches, that she was enjoying 
herself. 

“Do you know, this is the first home I’ve been in since I 
came to New York,” she announced to Ivan Myer, taking 
another sandwich from the plate he held out to her. 

“Don’t you know any people here?’’ he asked. 

“Not a soul.” 

“Gee, I think it was brave of you to come on here all 
alone!” he said. ‘It’s what I call the real spirit of ad- 
venture.” Nancy laughed deprecatingly. ‘‘ You'll have to 
play about with us,” Ivan added. 

like to,” Nancy answered. 

But she wasn’t particularly thrilled by the idea. Some- 
how she had expected more of New York. She had wanted 
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The 


Penny 


How it Went to France 


and Helped the Soldier Boys a Lot: By Arthur Crabb ° 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY H. WESTON TAYLOR 


ISS LOUISE ATTERBURY WARREN 
had finished supper. She was quite alone, 


that was the usual way of it. The other 
members of her family were elsewhere— 
her brother having a lonely supper in his 
crib, and her mother dressing in a room 
near by. Her father hadn’t come home; 
he seldom did come home till she was in 
bed and sometimes not until she was asleep. 

Miss Warren's supper had consisted of a white breakfast 
food, a plate of toast, marmalade and milk in a-silver cup. 
Originally the marmalade had been on the toast, but some- 
how it had wandered and, as a result, Miss Warren was 


but it did not trouble her in the least, for . 


investigating a most remarkable physical phenomenon. That - 
morning her father had presented to her a bright new penny, ° 


which, by some miracle, she had still in her possession. It 
was not an ordinary penny, but a:remarkable penny indeed, 
for Miss Warren discovered that, if she pressed it into the 
palm of her hand, it stayed there—even when she turned 
her hand upside down. She demonstrated the fact over and 
over again, and then found that it did exactly the same thing 
when she pressed it on the wide part of her thumb. 

Such a wonderful thing could not be kept secret and, 
forgetting all about her bib, she ran into her mother’s room, 
said “‘ Look, muv!” and then put the penny through its paces. 
Unfortunately her mother was a most difficult woman to 
impress as far as miracles were concerned. As a result of 
this, Miss Warren was shortly afterward sitting up in bed, 
chatting with her mother, who sat at the foot of it. The 
penny was on a chair beside Miss Warren. 


HE prayers had been said, and in the ordinary course of 
events she would have slid downward, been tucked in, 
and would have listened as long as she possibly could for the 
sound of her father’s arrival. But to-night she sat blinking 
and very quiet, complete evidence that she had something 
serious on her mind. It happened to be her penny, the dis- 
position of which had been the cause of iach Siasaaaien all 


ay. ‘ 
Suddenly, apparently with no thought of.the penny, she 


said: ‘‘When’s Aunt Molly coming back, muv?”’ 

“T don’t know, Pinky.” 

“Pretty soon?” 

“T hope so. When the terrible war is over perhaps.”” The 
war was very nearly over. ; 

ss - Molly takes care of a lot of hurted sojers, doesn’t 
she?” 

“Yes, Aunt Molly nurses them and makes them all well.” 
There was no use making things terrible for the small child. 

“ Are all the sojers very brave, muv?”’ 

“Yes, they are all very brave.” 


On That Day H.O. 
M. L. Was on the 
Breast of Tommy 
Leeds, Who Was 
Only Nineteen and 
Who Had Got Into 
Things on the Basis of Twenty-two. He Wore it 
Because He Dared to Sing Southern Songs Aloud 
When Crutches Were. Handy for Clubs and He 
Could Have Been Reached With Them 


“Then I think I know what I'll do wif my 
penny. I'll send it to Aunt Molly and tell her 
to give it to the very bravest sojer she knows.” 

“T think that’s a fine idea.” 

“Will you write Aunt Molly a letter for me, 
muy, and tell her?’”’ 

It was so arranged, and the next day the letter 
was written. There came near being trouble on 
one point, for Mrs. Warren thought it would be 
better if Aunt Molly were asked to give a penny 
of her own to her bravest soldier and Louise 
kept hers till Aunt Molly came back, and then 
repaid her. It would really be the same thing 
and pennies sometimes get lost in the mail. It 
took some time to convince Miss Warren that it 
really would be the same thing; a woman con- 
vinced against her will remains unconvinced for- 
ever. The letter was sealed and placed on the 
table by the front door for the postman to take. 

Perhaps it was not sealed very tightly, or perhaps the 
gum at one end was not properly moistened, for there 
was just room to squeeze a penny under the flap, far 
enough in so that it wouldn’t be seen; and, just to make 
sure that everything was all right, Miss Warren took the 
letter and went out to meet the postman. 


gg ag some small particle of marmalade remained 
upon the penny, perhaps it was just an act of Provi- 
dence, conceived to soothe men’s souls, for the penny went to 
France and to Aunt Molly. Miss Margaret Warren read the 
letter privately and then went out under the trees where men 
were sitting on benches or in wheel chairs and read part of it 
to them. 

Then she held the still bright penny aloft. ‘‘Who gets the 
penny,” she cried, “marmalade and all?”’ For, sure enough, 
there was still upon it the slightest trace of stickiness. 

A man with one arm in a sling and a leg stretched out 
before him cried: ‘‘ It’s mine; I talked to Mrs. Gee-Willicum 
Smith this morning for a whole hour and never cried once.” 

“Nothing doing!” said another, who had stopped most of 
a shrapnel shell, but had not been stopped himself till the 
business at hand was over. “I get it. I read five of Private 
William Watts’ poems yesterday from beginning to end, and 


* smiled when I handed ’em back to him.” 


But he didn’t get the penny. It went finally to a sergeant 
who had only part of his jaw and only a thumb and one 
finger on his left hand, but who had got three Huns between 
the time he lost part of his jaw and his fingers and the time 
they found him on top of two of the Huns. ‘He got the 
penny because he had, on oath, eaten army prunes thirty 
days in succession and had never sworn at them once. 

But he kept the penny only three days, for a man came 
in who had escaped from a German prison camp, and on his 
way back had taken arms and uniform from a Hun and 
charged with the boches till they came to an American 


machine gun. Then he had shouted words no boche could 


utter, and turned and tackled the lot of them, and held them 
off till more Yanks came up and saved the 
gun and got the Huns, every one; and he’d 
done the whole thing on a potato a day for a 
week. At theend, 
there was nothing 
wrong with him 
except a harmless 
hole in the calf of 
his leg and no 
ounce of strength 
in his whole body. 

He got the 
penny because he 


bo 


She Ran Into Her 
Mother’s Room, and 
Then Put the Penny 
Through its Paces 


wrote a letter to Katy Ryan for Private Sims, who tempo- 
rarily had no hands at all for writing, and the letter was 
word for word just what Private Sims thought of Katy 
Ryan’s eyes and nose and lips, and the hands of her, and her 
sweet ways, and her smile, and her shape, all of which were 
we in Chicago for Private Sims to come back, a general, 
no less. Beng 

So the penny went from one to another, having in the 
meantime been mounted on a round bit of German brass, 
with a couple of eagles rampant, added for art’s sake, and it 
wasn’t called ‘‘the penny”’ at all, but ‘‘H. O. M. L.,” which 
meant Heroic Order of Molly’s Louise, that being the only 
time Molly was “Molly” and not ‘‘Miss Warren.” It 
brought joy to many a man who had reason enough not to 
be joyful, when he thought of the future and not of the past; 
it brought unrestrained laughter and honest mirth to ees 
where laughter and mirth were sadly needed, and he a 
lot; it lightened many a dark spot. 

Men came, heard of it, wore it, and went their way, leaving 
it behind, but taking with them the story of H. O. M. L., 
which became famous, and twisted Molly’s Louise into a 
thousand shapes that fitted the forms of other Louises, big 
and little, in a thousand far-away homes. 


HE news of November eleventh flashed through Molly’s 
hospital, and there were cheers and rejoicing and a little 
regret that there would be no chance to go back and square a 
personal account or two, for friends who couldn’t do it for 
themselves; and on that day H. O. M. L. was on the breast 
of Tommy Leeds, who was only nineteen and who had got 
into things on the basis of twenty-two and was heartbroken 
because pneumonia had kept him out of the scrap entirely. 
He wore it because he dared to sing Southern songs aloud 
to the lot of them, when crutches were handy for clubs and 
he could have been reached with them. It was taken from 
Tommy, who was the last but one to wear it; and the one 
who kept it came to it after this fashion: 
Corporal Jones was sitting, all by himself, beside the path, 
when Miss Warren came along. The corporal had been at 
the hospital a long time, much longer | most sei.jiers 
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A Fat Man, as a Rule, 

Doesn't Fit Into a Love Story: 

But When He Has a Pretty Daughter 
and a Wonderful Little Dog 


and There are Two Soldier Boys in the Offing 
it's Different: and That’s the Kind of Story This is, About 


H.H. W. and Weebee 


The Large Part Played by a Very Small Dog 
By O. F. Lewis 


AUTHOR OF “THE MAN WHO WENT SINGING,” ETC. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY CARTON MOOREPARK 


aJERE is the story told me on the United 
|| States Transport Orinoco by my “side 
|| kick,’’ Lieutenant Kenneth Andrews, on 
|| our way back from the big show that 
stopped suddenly on November 11, 1918. 
Ken and I had been through plenty of the 
stuff that tries men’s souls, and I thought 
S| I knew about all there was to know in his 

|] career till this story came along. It took 
several days, broken by all sorts of things, 
to tell. Ken started the tale after I had grievously misjudged 
acertain chap on board our boat. I had called hima standing 
grouch, to Ken. But he told me the man’s mother was dead 
one that the telegram had come on board just as we were 
sailing. 

“Furthermore,” Ken said, “I’ve got over doping out 
human equations very much. There is Henry Hudson 
Wilcox, for instance. Would you, Bill, in broad daylight 
ever believe that a man weighing over three hundred pounds 
and measuring six by three could be a popular hero? Would 
you ever expect that sensible people would pretty nearly 
idolize a barrel-shaped male, whose knickerbockers on the 

olf course betrayed the largest grand-piano style of legs, 
ol ta a bit at the knees in addition?” 

“Shoot!” I said. ‘“‘I’ll listen to most anything—once.” 

“Let me tell you, Bill,” said Ken, ‘that I’m one of his 
admirers. Old Six-by-Three is a white man. Moreover, he’s 
booked to be my father-in-law. You know all about Con- 
stance from what I’ve said. But Constance takes after her 
mother, who died a good many years ago—slender; hand- 
somest girl, Bill, in America. You'll see her on the dock; she 
and Old Six-by-Three are going to be at Hoboken to meet us, 
and also Weebee, the smallest Peke in captivity, the dog that 
really won me Constance, the dog that—oh, well, I might as 
well start from the take-off and not halfway down the run- 
ning track.” 

The first time I “lamped’’ Henry Hudson Wilcox—Ken 
began his story—I laughed aloud. It was rotten ungolf- 
like, and he heard me for sure. But what would you have 
done, Bill, if you'd just rounded a little clump of trees at the 
seventeenth hole, down at Lakewood, and had come bang up 
against some three hundred pounds of human beef, leaning 
over a putter and just about to propel a_ thirty-one- 
pennyweight ball into a four-inch hole? I could see the shot 
that he had to make—up over a little mound, down a little 

roove, and easily ten yards. But he holed out! My laugh 
adn’t fazed him a bit. Then he swung around and 
beamed at me, shaking silently with chuckles. 

“Two up and one to go! That’s the match, boys!’’ Mean- 
while he was shaking hands with me. ‘‘Glad to know you, 
Mr. Andrews. You should have had the metropolitan 
championship last summer. I saw you play. Wonderful, 
honestly!’’ He has the bluest and kindest eyes you ever 
saw; Constance has them too. 

Then he turned to the other, normal-size, members of his 
foursome. ‘‘Little side bet on the last hole?’”’ That was 
Old Six-by-Three all over—a first-class sport. 


HE HAD a form all his own in driving. I watched him that 
day from theeighteenthtee. Hisdriver he extended hori- 
zontally in front of him. Pivoting on his own ponderosity, 
he would swing the driver back, lower it to the ground 


just in time, and then half sweep and half pop the ball for-’ 


ward for not over a hundred and twenty-five yards, but 
always straight down the course. He used to get the other 


There Was That Mass of Super- 
fluous Flesh Sprawled on the 
Floor, While Weebee, With His 
Little Pipestems Propped, Was 
Trying to Drag H. H. W. 
Around the Room 


fellows’ goats that way, because he looked 
so foolish and so easy. Men used to watch 
his drive and his legs and his tout ensemble, 
and they couldn’t keep their minds on the 
game, so they’d slice 6r pull. Meanwhile, 
H. H. W. was pegging straight for the put- 
ting green. 

This happened at Lakewood some 
springs ago, before we went into the war. 
It was the morning before the three-day 
tournament that brings fellows from all 
over. I was going over the course on in- 
spection; for, frankly, I wanted the Lake- 
wood championship that yore; and I got 
it, too, as well as making the first stab for 
Constance, whom I met there. I didn’t 
see H. H. W. again till the semifinals. 
Along about the seventh hole, while the 
gallery was walking down the course on all 
sides of me, I heard a wheezing sound like 
a horse pulling a heavy load uphill. A hand 
touched my arm. It was Wilcox. 

“My fingers are crossed for you!’’ He 
held them up and grinned. ‘Lucky I was 
put out on the eighteenth in the fifth sixteen 
yesterday, so I could see your fine work to- 
day. I wonder—if—if you’d mind if I kept 
pretty near you, so I can copy your swing 
on the drive.” 

Bill, he nearly queered my game with 
that announcement, but he meant it! Just 
then I saw Constance for the first time, 
standing just behind him. She had her arm through his. 
That settled it. You will see her on the dock. I won’t 
describe her. He could have carried my golf bag right before 
the crowd that morning, after that. 


N TER the match, that noon, H. H. W. loomed up again 
between me and the sun, and asked very apologetically 
if I could spare the time to lunch with them at the clubhouse. 
Twenty-four hours before I’d have called anyone nutty for 
predicting such a thing. But I went. I felt like atoning to 
the man for the laugh the day before, you see. And I atoned. 
For I had to endure for a full hour all the old stuff about the 
game that these enthusiasts with handicaps of thirty or so 
pull on you. 

Old Six-by-Three, to illustrate some wild idea about han- 
dling a club, pushed back his chair, got up, swept his big 
hands around, and pushed a water carafe off upon the 
floor—dashed water all over a prim kind of family party at 
the next table. Then he plowed his way over to apologize 
and, they just glared at him, looking him over, up and down, 
and then up again. 

Meanwhile the daughter was flaming red, shooting timid 
looks at me; and some of my crowd at other tables were 
grinning all right, and I was cussing myself out good and 
plenty for letting myself into this just before the finals. Still 
and all, there was something lovely about the way Constance 
smiled at her dad and placed her hand upon his arm, ten- 
derly, when he sat down again. I switched the talk from 
the golf stuff now to mutual acquaintances, and then had to 
dig out for the locker house. 

But before I got back to the first tee, there was Constance 
standing in the sandy path, under the trees, waiting to say 
this to me: ‘‘I know, Mr. Andrews, you’ll think my father— 
forward. But please 
let me apologize for 
him. You see, Doctor 
Putnam nearly six 
years ago told me I 
must simply make him 

lay or I wouldn’t 

ave him long—he’s 
so—so heavy, you 
know—and not to let 
him get too excited, 
and not to be too 
stern. I wouldn’t have 
spoken except that— 
I do want you not to 
misunderstand him. 
Nobody could ever 


less than he, and I just 
thought that —this 
lunch—perhaps 

Bill, I just fell 
in love right 
there with the 
girl. Don’t you 
know,you carry 
around subcon- 
sciously for 
twenty ycars, 
perhaps, just 
what you want 
a girl to look 
like? You 


want to hurt people: 


as 
Cit 
. 


™, 
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Men Used to Watch His Drive 
and His Legs and His Tout En- 
semble, and They Couldn’t Keep 
Their Minds on the Game 


couldn’t possibly tell anyone, and you couldn’t draw the 
picture or paint it. But, bingo! she comes along some day— 
and you're it! 

This golf business had her father for fair. The girl spent 
her whole life just being her dad’s pal. Believe me, it’s not 
the most exciting or joyous thing in the universe for a young 
thing that could be doing all the social stuff to have a three- 
hundred pounder for a father, and no mother—and a doctor’s 
warning. 

That’s how I came to suggest to Old Six-by-Three that 
he join my own club, the Reddington Country Club, up 
in Westchester County, New York. I was sorry for him, now 
that he was moving from Philadelphia to New York and had 
no golf abode. I popped out the proposition before I thought. 
Then I had to go through with it. This was that same eve- 
ning. You see, I was motoring to New York with Constance 
and her father. I had them in my car. 


I DIDN'T see them much during the winter. H. H. W. was 
head of some city department. And Constance was a 
worker. Straight! Secretary to F. F. Ogilvie, the steel 
man. The Wilcoxes had mighty little money. ~ 

When spring came, H. H. W. was already in the Redding- 
ton Club. He’ll never know how hard it was to get this 
camel—or rather, this elephant—through the needle’s eye 
of that organization. But the boys owed me something for 
the cups I’d brought back from tournaments to Reddington. 
They said, speaking of H. H. W.’s physical proportions, 
that the debt had been paid in full; and in addition there 
would have to be extra trusses under the locker-house floor, 
which would cost considerable. 

Well, if Old Six-by-Three was ordinarily a sort of scream 
to the casual onlooker, imagine what the sight was the first 
day he introduced Weebee to the club grounds. Weebee 
was—and still is—a thoroughbred Peke, about half the size 
of a fleeting theught. Constance got him as a present when 
he was a very dubious pup. She said that in that stage of his 
career hairs stood out like fretful quills all over him. When 
visitors saw the pup they looked first at it, then at Con- 
stance, and then changed the subject. She pulled him 
through for some two months on an imported liquid food 
that took forty minutes to prepare, and an ink dropper. 

But faith moves mountains, and it sure stirred H. H. W. 
He started life by hating dogs, but this thing was only half a 
sample package, he used to say. However, the imp grew to 
be a perfect mahogany miniature of the real thing. Just like 
one of those Japanese carvings, complete, and needing a 
microscope almost. Three pounds and a half of perpetual 
smartness and independence. 

Weebee ran the household. One night I came in suddenly 
to call, and there was that mass of superfluous flesh sprawled 
on the floor, chuckling joyously away, while Weebee, with 
his little pipestems propped and slipping everlastingly on 
the hardwood fleor, was trying to drag H. H. W. around the 
room by his left sleeve. And another time Constance and 
her father didn’t want me to call around for several weeks, 
because damp curtains hung before the doors of one of the 
rooms, carbolic filled the air, and Constance went around in 
— suits and aprons. Weebee had the distemper mighty 

adly. 

They took me in, and I saw the emaciated little body lying 
in the tiny crib. No motion in the stretched-out, flannel- 
jacketed form. Just two beads of eyes, that shot a quick 
look at me and then drooped. 

Let me tell you ‘something, Bill, if you don’t know it: 
Dogs can be members of the family sometimes! That big 
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giant of a man used to sit up 
night after night, spelling Con- 
stance, who worked in the day 
also, to pull that mite through. 
She told me she’d wake up about 
four o’clock and go into the room, 
and there would be H. H. W. lean- 
ing over the criblet, or heating up 
hot water for the bag, or doing a 
lot of unpleasant but necessary 
things, just because he loved that 
morsel of dog humanity. 

Well, the time they pulled Wee- 
bee through was the second winter 
I knew them. And now I come to 
about June, 1917. H. H. W. and 
his speck o’ dust, as we called 
Weebee around the club, were well 
known by that time. Dogs weren’t 
allowed by rule at Reddington, 
but the president ruled that this 
was not a dog, but an animated 
jewel. When H. H. W. used to 
plow along toward the first tee, 
followed by Weebee, the contrast 
in size, symmetry and motion 
could not be described. There was 
no grace to H. H. W., but his smile 
was like the warm sun. There was 
every grace to Weebee, but he 
never allowed himself to make 
friends. He was wholly H. H. W.’s 
and Constance’s. He was just a 
beautiful gem. And he used to 
bunk in the caddie house while 
H. H. W. was on the links. 

Then suddenly, one day, a long, 
lanky, sour chap named Everett 
kicked little Weebee off the path. Probably Everett didn’t 
think twice, and he had just come out of the nineteenth 
hole, where fellows sometimes get a bit heated with libations. 
However, the fact remained that Everett gave Weebee a 
wallop with his foot in his haste to get to the first tee for 
some extra holes. 

There was a sharp yelp, and the tiny mite began to race 
around dizzily on three legs, then turned curiously a couple 
of times in a circle and slumped to one side, moaning. Ever- 
ett made as if to go by, half laughing, nervously. But a 
tornado struck him and whirled him around. 

H. H. W. stood before him, forefinger extended. ‘You 
stand there, you—you—never mind what—till I get that 
dog and see what you have done to him!” , 

No one had ever seen Old Six-by-Three angry before, but 
this was the occasion for fair. It wasn’t pretty to look at. 
His eyes were almost closed by his bushy brows. His forehead 
was furrowed with a scowl. His head was thrown forward on 
that immense neck, and he was the ‘cave man’ for keeps. 
Everett was plumb stiff with the shock. H. H. W. gathered 
up the mite of a dog and crooned to it like an old mammy, 
the while he felt of its little ribs and legs. The tiny beast 
moaned, and winced whenever he was touched. It aimed to 
cuddle into the crook of H. H. W.’s arm. 


tC dog’s master came up to Everett. A bunch of us fel- 
lows were standing there, silent. We hadn’t any prece- 
dent for action, so stood still. 

Then H. H. W. spoke: 

“Listen, you brute! This dog isa member of my family— 
as dear to my daughter and me as anything in the world. 
There isn’t anyone else in our family. Do you get what that 
means? You’ve broken something inside this wee mite, and 
perhaps you’ve done other things to it. If—if we don’t 
pull this little harmless thing through, you—you look out for 
me, that’s all!” 

Bill, can’t you see us fellows standing there, watching 
H. H. W., who suddenly took on a kind of power and dignity 
as he bore that bit of the Wilcox family tenderly out to his 
runabout, laid it gently on a lap robe, and then started his 
car, slowly, and drove off down the road, one hand on the 
wheel, the other hidden by the side of the car seat? 

“Humph! All that scene for a dog!”” Everett was trying 
to bluff it off in that way. 

That got me. ‘‘What Wilcox doesn’t clean up, I will! Do 
you get that?” And I jumped into my own car and set off 
after H. H. W. 

I had just come to understand, you see, Bill, that there 
were going to be four members of that Wilcox family some- 
time soon, instead of just three. Weebee had shown me 
where I belonged too. 

Well, Weebee pulled through, but it meant more cur- 
tains before the door, more carbolic odors in the house and 
also some little veterinarian’s bill incidentally. Weebee 
couldn’t have come nearer being dead than he was. 

Weebee brought usthree 
people pretty closely to- 
gether. You know, he’d 
hear my step on the piazza, 
after he got well, and then 
there would be a regular 
tirade of barks—pretend- 
ing to be wildly angry and 
all that. There’d be the 
greatest scurrying and rac- 
ing through the hall and 
the rooms with yells like 
hydrophobia; and then, 
plunk! he’d plant his in- 
finitesimal body in front of 
me and perk his head up, 
saucy enough to beat the 
cars! I don’t doubt he 
dropped a wink at me now 
and then, but he was so 
quick about it all that 
you couldn’t tell. Weebee 
pretty nearly ran us three 
people. 

Everett? Oh, he wasn’t 
the kind to forget! And 
he knew how to wait, for 
what I’m going to tell you 
about now. 

. You remember the early 
summer of 19187 June— 
just after I’d learned that 
our company was to go 
across the next week—just 
after I’d met you for the 
first time. I hadn’t been 


“ Fifteen Hundred !” 


’ “Listen, You Brute! This Dog is a Member of My Family— 
as Dear to My Daughter and Me as Anything in the World. Do You Get What That Means?” 


. cold blood. 
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hearing much from Constance, strangely enough, fora couple 
of weeks, so on that Saturday afternoon I ran the car out to 
the club to pick up both Constance and a game. 

What do you think I ran into? I’ll lead up to the moment 
I landed at the club. Two Saturdays before there had been 
a grand powwow down in the nineteenth hole of the club. 
There was going to be a Red Cross tournament in two weeks. 
Reddington must be the club in the metropolitan district to 
go over the top financially. 


\ \ TELL, to make the story short, half a dozen fellows in the 

café challenged, on this afternoon, the assembled crowd 
to put her over hard. Everett, who always would spend quite 
a wad of money if he could get publicity out of it, started the 
ball rolling with a pledge of five thousand dollars, and then 
he looked challengingly around the room. Broadhead, our 
president, came across then with twenty-five hundred, and a 
couple of other men chipped in a thousand. 

Old Six-by-Three was sitting there, at one of the tables, 
with his own cronies. He had gone around in about a hun- 
dred and ten and was resting. 

“Come, you men, a little pep needed!” said Everett. 
“Here’s Broadhead, with a son in the service, and giving 
twenty-five hundred, just like that! MHere’s Carver, he’s 
given two sons, and one of them gone to his rest like a hero. 
Come to think of it, pretty nearly all of us have someone in 
the service.” 

Everett ran hiscold eyesappraisingly around the assembled 
bunch. They fell reflectively on H. H. W. ‘‘'Hm-m-m!” 
The two men eyed each other. It was a nasty thing in Ever- 
ett, for we all knew that Old Six-by-Three didn’t finish out 
any year with much more than the paid bills of the previous 
month. “I say, Wilcox, what’ll be your subscription? Give 
till it hurts, you know! 

Nothing less goes. I’m 
on the committee and 
it’s my duty to say it.” 

That was meaner yet, 
hiding behind the Red ‘ 
Cross. H.H.W.couldn’t 
honestly have given a $ 


hundred. But he had all P3 
the pride in the universe. i 
He was a sport, bless ye 
him! Everett stuck the { 
knife in and twisted it 


around. ‘Give till it 
hurts!” Everett gloated 
over his trick. I’ll bet 
he had engineered it in 


H. H. W.’s eyes 
sought, unconsciously, 
the poster of the white- 
garbed nurse, who 


Malicious Grin on it That Was Turning 
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stretches out her hands to you. 
His eyes rested on it for sometime. 
Then he spoke quietly: ‘I'll auc- 
tion off my little Weebee!” 

That shocked the boys pretty 
much, They knew what that 
man felt for that dog—what his 
daughter felt for that dog. There 
were murmurs. 

“No,” said H. H. W.; “I’ve no 
son to give, that’s true; and Con- 
stance hasn’t any brother to give. 
We haven’t much of any money 
either. We’ll give something that 
will hurt all right. I’ve decided, 
and I know what the girl will say. 
She’s American!”” Whereupon he 
returned quietly to his converse 
with the other men of his foursome. 

So that’s what I ran into that 
Saturday afternoon two weeks 
later—right out of a clear sky. 
There was a big bunch of wae 
dressed people standing on the 
lawn by the clubhouse, and up on 
the piazza was H. H. W., smiling 
and chuckling, for all the world as 
though it was the happiest day of 
his life, while he was putting little 
Weebee through his dozen or so 
special stunts. And, just by the 
irony of things, the little fellow 
was as keen as a razor, and went 
the whole gamut of tricks letter- 
perfect. And the women couldn’t 
keep their eyes off him, or their 
hands off their husbands’ arms, 
begging them to buy little Weebee. 
H. H. W. had been auctioning off some other things, like 


‘caddie privileges and so forth, and now the finale was 


approaching. I rushed around like a wild man, trying to get 
the straight of it, and ran into Carver. He told me. Then I 
had a big thought ! 

“Carver, for the love o’ Mike, go into this auction for me! 
I’ve reasons for not appearing.”’ Carver smiled. He was on, 
all right. ‘Bid for me, for that dog. It would break the 
girl’s heart to lose it. Bid for me up to—eight hundred dol- 
lars. That’s all, pretty nearly, I’ve got loose in the bank.” . 

So then I dug up Constance, off to one side; and, Bill, I'll 
never forget the look she gave me, such a twisted look of 
anguish, pride, patriotism, despair and a lot of other things. 
I stuttered something or other, and H. H. W. started in just 
then on the auctioning. 


HE HAD little Weebee in the crook of his arm, and the im- 
pudent little piece of dog just laughed at the crowd below; 
and every fifteen seconds or so he would toss off a saucy bark 
at them just to keep them knowing to him. He was having the 
time of his life. After each bark he would perk his head up in 
a funny way to look at H. H. W. for approval, and the gal- 
lery would laugh. Only, I saw little beads of perspiration 
starting on H. H. W.’s forehead, although he was chuckling 
as thought were the best kind of a joke. 

Old Six-by-Three started the ball relling with a hundred 
dollars, perhaps to give himself a bit of an idea that the 
bidding wouldn’t go mich higher. But it did, and presto! 
He had shown Weebee’s qualities off too well. Here was 
where Everett displayed his hand. He had found his way 
right up under the auctioneer’s nose, almost, and he snapped 
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Around, and I Caught Sight of His Face. There Was a 
ickly Into a Kind of Snarl 
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the Station?” 


Margaret’s Thought 


The Story of a Girl and a Bunch of Boys in a Canteen 


By Louise Wallace Hackney 


HE long room of the Y. M. C. A. 
canteen hummed with sound. A 
group of ten “‘gobs’’ surrounded a 
girl at the piano, singing with right 
good will ‘‘Good morning, Mr. Zip, 
Zip, Zip.” Near by four other men 
in the blue of the Navy slumbered 
peacefully, while a would-be letter 
writer in khaki vainly searched the 

= ceiling for a word that was escaping 
him. Scattered about on long leather couches and in 
deep easy-chairs other soldiers and sailors read, dozed, 
talked in groups of two or three, or sat silent, dream- 
ing of the homes they had left or planning for their 
approaching return to civilian life. Over everyone was 
the slackness that followed the armistice, the sudden 
let-down caused by the withdrawal of the goal toward 
which these men in blue and olive-drab had been striv- 
ing for weary months. 

Margaret Hemingway glanced up from the clay bust 
she was making of the sailor posing in the chair before 
her. ‘There, that is finished! I will give it to you.as 
soon as it dries. Where is Mr. Terrill? Do any of you 
men know him? He signed up last Sunday for a por- 
trait bust.” 

A couple of sailors in a group lounging near by looked 
about them in response to her inquiry, and one of them 
said: ‘‘ Not much hope of our finding him. There are 
too many of us on the Station to know one another. 
None of us here know him even by sight.” 

“Will one of you men call him then? Will you do it 
for me?’’ And Margaret Hemingway smiled ingrati- 
atingly at a tall, silent sailor who for an hour had been 
watching her work with intense hungry eyes. 

“Sure!’’ He untangled his long legs, laid down the 
round white cap to which he clung with the obstinacy 
of his craft and, cupping his hand, shouted: “Terrill! 
Terrill!” 

For a moment there was silence in the long room, 
then the hubbub began again with increased violence. 

“T guess he ain’t here, ma’am.”’ 

The long sailor edged over to the table by which 
Margaret sat and gingerly picked up one of the little 
statuettes. 

“Are you interested in sculpture?” 

“T don’t know nothing about it, ma’am. But they 
are some cute, these fellows. Look like the boys too.” 

““Wouldn’t you like to have yours done?”’ 

The troubled, hungry eyes of the man brightened. 
“Sure, ma’am, I would.” 

“Then sit down there. Mr. Terrill seems to have 
forgotten to come this Sunday, and you can have his 
time. It takes about an hour.” 


HE sailor-seated himself in the painful pose of a 

two-for-a-quarter postal-card photo, head erect, 
every line of throat and body tense, arms rigidly at his 
sides, feet placed squarely befere him. 

Margaret Hemingway worked rapidly and deftly, 
blocking in the head and shoulders, reaching absently 
for more clay from the box beside her, her eyes upon 
the square chin, deep-set eyes and prominent nose 
of the man before her, her slender, lithe fingers slip- 
ping over the clay, bringing out an elevation here, 
making a hollow there, shaping it to the outlines of 
the man who still held his pose, taut and rigid. 

When she had roughed it in and was ready to begin 
the finer work of the likeness she said: ‘“‘Aren’t you 
getting tired? 
Wouldn’t you 
like to rest a 
while?” 

“Sure!” He 
shifted, 
straightened 
his legs, eased 
his back and 
moved his head 
from ‘side to 
side, then 
slipped down 
in ‘his chair a 
little and 
rested. 

‘Have you 
been long on 


‘*Sevemn 
months.” 

‘‘That’s a 
very long time, 
isn’t it? And no chance now to go to sea!” 

No’m.” 

“Do you expect to be mustered out soon?”’ 

don’t know; I guess so.” ‘He'spoke with- 
out enthusiasm or interest. 

‘‘What are you going to do then?” 

“Don’t know. Go back to slinging baskets, 
- guess. I haven’t got education for much 
e se ” 


“All this!” The man suddenly leaned forward in 
his chair. Gone was his half-sullen, half-despondent 
expression, his eyes lighting with intense feeling. ‘‘The 
fellows; you; thisroom; the eats; everything. It didn’t 
seem to mean so much when we thought we were ‘ going 
over’; nothing seemed to matter so much. Anything 
might happen to us over there; anyhow, we’d never 


come back the same. We'd have to change. That 


was what going over meant to a lot of fellows; a chance 
to get out of the rut we’d been born in. But-now it’s 
ended; things is different. Those of us that got stuck 
over here, we've got to go back to what we've left; and 
we haven’t been away from it long enough to forget it 
and learn to think new.”’ 


“T’M NOT much. Never had a show till the war 

came. I thought I had, but I hadn’t. Some life I 
lead! I just happened into the world, I guess. One of 
six, and most of us sickly. In two rooms ‘back of the 
Yards.’ Acouple of us died one summer when the milk 
wouldn’t keep and the ice was high. The old man 
thought the job was too tough and cut out. Jim took 
out working papers; and I plugged on at school when 
I had clothes to go in, and when I didn’t, I looked after 
the girls. Ma went out washing and we got along 
somehow—that is, till about the time I was able to 
leave school and go to work; then ma gave out and 
the two girls had to be sent to an institution. I first 
got a job as errand boy; then later when I grew up I 
was put in the order-sorting department of the same 
firm, a big mail-order-house—sixteen bundles sorted 
and filed in pigeonholes in twenty minutes. All day 
long I’d stand there and watch the heavy baskets cas- 
cade off the moving package belt onto my table. First 
I grab the bill of lading from the basket, then sort out 
the packages according to number and pigeonhole 
them; next I’d shove the empty basket onto another 
belt, and off it would go. If I was lucky, I might have 
a minute or two before the next one shot down. 

“Jim had married and I lost track of him. The girls 
drifted off, one to Cincinnati as a waitress, the other 
to Omaha in a five-and-ten store. I was getting good 
wages; but there wasn’t much to look forward to. I 
didn’t know enough to do more, didn’t know enough to 
want to do more. 

“When the war came it didn’t seem to make much 
difference. My folks were mostly American, I guess; 
and I didn’t know nothing about Europe. Some of the 
boys in my department got excited, some Eyetalians, 
Slovaks and Russians ’specially; but it all seemed 
silly to me. It wasn’t none of our business. Then 
one day Guido Caponsacchi disappeared from the 
third table from mine and they said he had enlisted. 
I couldn’t understand why he wanted to give up a good 
job to be killed. 

“‘A couple of weeks later he came back on leave, and 
you wouldn’t have known him. Clean is no word for 
him, straight and well set up; acted as if he knew 
what he wanted and how to get it. And he bragged 
a lot about the Great Lakes Naval Training Station 
and how they treated the men; and he sure did look 
fine in his blue uniform and white cap and leggings. 
I began to picture myself in them clothes and liked 
the picture; but I was pretty well fixed where I was 
and I stayed. I was too old for the first draft and it 


looked like I was going to stay where I was till the 
war ended and maybe the world with it.”” He paused 
and looked questioningly at his auditor. 


THE FLANDERS LILIES 


BY LUCY HYATT 
‘e@> FLANDERS fields where poppies 


grew, 

The Easter lilies spring up, too, 

And shed their fragrance far and wide, 
In memory of those lads who died. 


Who died—but yet who live again 
In realms beyond our mortal ken; 
Who fought—but in no losing fight, 
For them do bloom the lilies white. 


A arenp of women in the tan-and-red of the can- 
teen worker hurried by him toward the kitchen; 
another pte began to mingle with the boys as host- 
esses. The girl at the piano gave place toa sailor and 
drifted out into the hall where an ‘awkward squad” 
in blue were solemnly revolving in an effort to acquire 
the newest dance step before the evening’s fun began. 
A pair of near-by checker players paused in their game 
to watch in fascination Margaret Hemingway’s fast- 
moving fingers. Everywhere there was a sense of com- 
fort, gracious friendliness and courtesy. 

“Turn your chair a little to the left so I can get a 
side view. That's it. What decided you to enlist?” 

“‘Sure I don’t trouble you, ma’am? We all look so 
much alike in the Navy I guess we want to tell our 
stories to you ladies, so you'll know we ain’t all cut on 
one pattern.” 

““No,'I like to hear it.” Now that the man had 
broken his set pose he was proving an interesting 
subject. 

“T hadn’t been east of Halstead for years until I 
sprained my arm; didn’t have the time usually except 
nights and Sundays, and everything I wanted seemed 
to be on the West Side, stores and the kind of shows I 
liked—movies and ‘ Dreamland’ were good enough for 
me then,’’ he added, and his eyes took on their hungry, 
starved look again. “‘Then one day I sprained my 
wrist bad—don’t know how I did it; gave a wrong 
turn in some way—and was told to lay off for a while. 
One of the fellows in the department said he’d been 
fixed up by a doctor over on State Street. I knew if I 
wanted to keep up my payments on the Liberty Bonds 
I’d bought on time, like everyone else in the house, I’d 
‘better go over and see that doctor. I’d never been a 
hand tosave; never had no place to put what I saved.” 


7 4} car got stalled on the bridge and, as it was a 

great day, clear and tingly, I thought I’d walk and 
see the sights. I had just got in front of the City Hall 
when a parade came by. First four women with dark- 
blue veils and little red crosses in front; then a small 
band leading about a hundred men in all kinds of 
clothes, each carrying a bundle, a satchel or a suitcase. 
They were slouching along four abreast, trying to keep 
step to the music, and along the sides some of their 
women were making little running jumps to keep up. 
They looked foolish, these men, and pathetic and 
somehow heroic. They halted in front of the City 
Hall and the band played ‘The Star-Spangled Banner’ 
and some other tunes I didn’t know. 

““*Who’s the boobs?’ I asked an old man standing 
on the curbing beside me. 

““*They’re Poles. That many go out every week.’ 

“*That so?’ 

“*Yes, they’re going to fight for a country they 
haven’t owned for years, or some of them even seen; 
and we’ve got men here in America that are such 
cowards they won't fight for the one they’ve enjoyed 
all their lives and their parents before them.’ 

you're talking some.’ 

““*T ought to. I’ve got three stars on my Service 
Flag and one of them’s gold. How any young man 
can be such a damned coward as to buy his ease at 
the cost of another man’s life, I can’t see!’ Excuse 
me, ma’am, but people seem to swear easy these days, 
and that’s what he said. 

“Well, I watched ’em march off to the train, and 
something was aching in my throat and the street 
wasn’t clear. I 
got over to the 
doctor’s after a 
while; and he 
fixed me up all 
right. It was 
too late to go 
back to work, 
and I wandered 
about the Loop 
with the old 
gentleman's 
words sticking 
in my throat. 
Things seemed 
kind of hazy 
and uninterest- 
ing; and in the 
énd I drifted 
into a recruit- 
ing station and 
brought up at 
theGreat Lakes 
Naval Station instead of returning to work 
the next morning. 

“And then,” he twisted in his chair and 
eyed Margaret with intensity, “‘I discovered 
America. Yes’m, I thought I had lived in 
America before, but I hadn’t. I’d known 
something about a lot of foreigners and a few 
others that. worked near me; but now I saw 


. men from Texas, and California, and Ol’ Vir- 
oui pretty tame after being in And on this resurrection morn, ginia, and 
: rvice, won’t i . nd some of the fellows knew a lot and some 
: “You bet; but that’s not what I mind. It’s New life and hope to us are born, didn’t know anything, like me; but we all 
all While Easter lilies bud and blow bunked together And 
“All this?” repeat argaret vaguely as . now I know some of the things that they know; 
she took up the statuette again, rolled a little . On Flanders fields where poppies grow. and if I’d had anything to tell ‘em they'd want 
ball of clay and shaped it into the nose. “All 
\ what?” CONTINUED ON PAGE 62 
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“Now I have found why the op go round 
ey're same as a Campbell 
He's bound to go like time, you know, 
Wound up with health and j joy.” 
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Not 


The of health 


“heavy” food, but simple nourishing food. 


This is what creates strength and active energy. 

News know what a common thing it is to feel “all out of sorts” at this time 
of year—even with a hearty diet and abundant meat. This shows that you 
cannot keep in prime condition on meat alone. You cannot build a vigorous 
body without plenty of vegetables —plenty of the iron, the phosphorus, the 


potassium and other.valuable elements with which good vegetables abound. 


And you get all these in a most tempting and digestible form in 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


We make the strong, satisfying stock from | 


selected beef, and blend it with choice white 
potatoes, Canadian rutabagas, tender chantenay 


- carrots—diced. We include Country Gentle- 


man corn—sweet and toothsome, baby lima 
beans, small peas, Dutch cabbage, celery, 
parsley, juicy green okra, fine tomatoes, plenty 


_ of barley and rice, the attractive little macaroni 


alphabets and an agreeable touch of leek, 
onion and sweet red peppers. 


Have your grocer send a dozen or a case at a time. 
This is the practical way. And always serve -it hot. 


kinds 


Asparagus Clam Chowder 
Beef Consommé 
Bouillon Julienne 
Celery Turtle 
Chicken Mulligatawny 
Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Mutton 

Clam Bouillon Ox Tail 


12c a can 


This wholesome soup is just the simple 
well-balanced nourishment which helps to 
keep the blood in good condition, strengthens 
digestion and adds vigor to Pitics and 
mind. 

It is high food-value for the money. There 
is no waste about it, no cooking-cost for you, 
no labor. Every can gives you two cans of 
substantial invigorating soup, all ready for 
your table in three minutes. 


Pea 

Printanier 

Tomato 
Tomato-Okra 
Vegetable 
Vegetable-Beef 
Vermicelli-Tomato 


© CAMPBELL COMPANY 
CAMDE N,WN.J,,U: SA 
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Why cutting makes it rough, un- 
even—How to have lovely, shapely 
nails without cutting the cuticle 


HEN you trim the dead cuticle 
around your nails, you cannot 
oe help cutting also into the live part 


of the cuticle which protects the delicate nail 
root. 


Look through a magnifying glass at the 
cuticle you have been trimming. You will 
see for yourself that you have made little cuts 
in the Aving skin. 

In their effort to heal, these tiny cut parts 
grow more quickly than the rest. They 
become rough, dry and ragged. Soon you 
have a thick, uneven edge at the base of 
your nails. Your fingers look ill-kept and 
unattractive. 


You can remove the overgrown 
cuticle without cutting 


Nowadays, cutting the cuticle has given place 
to a safer, more dainty way of removing it. One 
first softens it with Cutex, then wipes it off 
with a cloth. 

Cutex was prepared by an expert, who real- 
ized the need for a harmless and efficient cuticle 
remover. Gently, without injurious cutting, it 


Don’t cut the cuticle 


Cutting makes it grow more quickly 
and leaves a ragged, rough, un- 
sightly edge 


more cut the cuticle 
the faster grows 


The right way to manicure 


Remove the surplus cuticle without cut- 
ting. From today on your nails can have 
the well-groomed shapeliness you have 
always wanted 


removes the surplus, overgrown cuticle, leav- 
ing a slender, firm rim at the base of your 
nails. 

Wrap a little absorbent cotton around the 
end of an orange stick (both of which come 
with Cutex) and dip it into the Cutex bottle. 
Work around the base of the nail, gently push- 
ing back the cuticle. In a moment the surplus 
cuticle is softened—disappears! Wash the hands 


in warm, soapy water, pressing back the 
cuticle when drying your hands. 


At times after using water on your hands 
the cuticle at the base of the nails tends 
to become rough and dry. This is when 
you will need Cutex Cuticle Comfort. 
It is a soothing cream prepared especially 
to counteract such drying. 


give your hands a 
little attention 


You will love the way your nails 
look after you have given them a Cutex 
Manicure. Don’t expect, however, that 


with only spasmodic care you can keep 
them well-groomed. Make the care of 
your nails as much a matter of habit as 
brushing your teeth. Whenever you 
dry your hands push back the cuticle 
with the towel. Then once or twice a 
week, according to the rapidity with which 
your cuticle grows, give them a quick Cutex 
Manicure. In this way, with only the least 
bit of time, the least bit of trouble, you can 
keep your hands always free from ugly hang- 
nails and overgrown cuticle—can keep them 
always beautiful. 


Cutex, the cuticle remover, comes in 35c 
and 65c bottles. Cutex Nail White, Nail 
Polish and Cuticle Comfort are each 35c. 


A complete manicure set for only 21 cents 


—, the coupon below with 2lc and we will send 
you a complete Midget Manicure Set, which contains This complete set 
enough of each of the Cutex products to give you at least sent for 21 cents 
six manicures. Send for it today. Address Northam Warren, 


Dept. 104, 114 West 17th Street, New York City. 


If you live in Canada address Northam Warren, Dept. 104, 
200 Mountain Street, Montreal. 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITH 2ic TODAY 


NORTHAM WARREN 
Dept. 104, 114 West 17th St. 
New York City 


Name_ 


Street__ 


City. 
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This Eastertide 
The Most Wonderful in the History of the World 
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EDITORIAL 


EVER as in the present moment has the resurrected 
Christ been so alive in the minds and hearts of men. 
Everywhere in the war-stricken countries are conversa- 
tion and literature charged witha new cosmic coming of 
Christ. Nor are these the mystics and the dreamers 
|| who speak thus, but the wise and hard-headed men of 

the world. ‘“TheScepterof the Marne’’ has become real 
3 —— to thousands. They talk as of a definite day in the 


overcivilization. All we need is the bringing back to the high levels of 
truth and righteousness. And Righteousness simply means Rightness. 
Every man and woman is born religious: there exists a deep spiritual 
self in each of us. We-maygallow it to starve and be strangled in our 
race for material purposes, but it cannot die. It is ever alive within us. 
We have allowed its voice to be drowned in the years behind us; but © 
during the awful periods of the war, when we stood with our souls 
naked before our Maker, it has risen again clear in the silences of our 
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month when the cosmic Christ came to earth, entered into the hearts and 
minds of men and, by His understanding, smote through the proud, as 
he prophesied: I am come down to deliver, to sift the wheat from the 
chaff out of all nations on the face of the earth. And they point to 
the former Crown Prince’s statement to his father that the war was lost 
to the Teutonic forces in the first battle of the Marne. “If God be for 
us, who can be against us?”’” Others there are who believe that Christ 
came again on the road to Damascus and entered into the soul of Gen- 
eral Foch: hence the titles “‘Christ’s Gray General” and Gray 
Man of Christ.’”” The wonderful strategy of the old generalissimo is 
not to them explained by maps and diagrams. He was Christ’s man. 


GAIN, there are those who point to the Russian prophecy, given in a 
message by Tolstoy, that the world would be at war, and that a 
man would arise in the West with a new vision and a new message; 
that he would journey afar, and that Christ, through him, would speak 
~ to assembled thousands who would eagerly hear the new word and 
clamor for the new world that he would build. Still others see in the 
coming together of the nations the dawning of the Kingdom of God. 
Some there are who believe that the poisons of war ammunitions have 
entered the soil, that Famine will stalk the earth, and that out of its 
suffering will come a manifestation of Christ and a human brotherhood 
such as men have believed to be beyond possibility. 


O SPECULATION is rife. Many will call them vagaries of war- 

tired minds: of exaggerations born of abnormal conditions. “‘ Child- 
ish,” some will say, forgetting that a right understanding of Christ 
requires the heart and mind of a child. Nor is it so easy as some believe 
to be or think like children. Every parent has discovered this truth. 
Children have the close memory of the perfect life: they still see the 
spiritual world; their ears are still attuned to the heavenly voices: 
their souls have not yet begun the descent into the material. Thus 
to be childish, or to have childish thoughts, is not a state to be dis- 
paraged: it is ofttimes the nearest we get to the perfect life. Whatso- 
ever truth there may be in the visions—and who can positively say that 
they are untrue?—we must not overlook the truism that ‘‘where there 
is no vision, the people perish.’’ Nor must we forget, in viewing these 
speculative thoughts, that one fact remains: they aremanifestations such 
as we have never had before of that instinctive craving of the human 
soul for certainty that requires a convincing demonstration of the 
Christ. There is a spiritual longing to-day in the hearts of men that 
never has so widely been expressed. It has followed a season of sacri- 
fice: the sacrifice of life, of health, of property, of personal belongings, 
of personal comfort,—a suffering which always precedes a period of 
spiritual awakening just as surely as the history of the world proves 
that war invariably follows in the wake of a period of dance-madness. 
If it is only that souls are looking more and more to the spirit within, 
this old world has taken a great step forward. 


NE thing 7s true, whatever we may think of its different expres- 

sions, and that is, that Christ has come to us afresh in these days 
and in such a way as to make this Eastertide the most wonderful in the 
history of the world. Never have we so had our minds and souls and 
hearts lifted out of the grip of materialism and quickened into a new 
conception of immaterial ideas. A deep seriousness has taken hold of 
us: a searching after the root-causes of many false conditions. Stronger 
spiritual forces are going to control the earth. People who once 
were antagonistic have been made, by the war, receptive to ideals. 
Privation and sorrow have opened wide doors, formerly closed, for 
friendliness and companionship. People have found each other: the 
ends of the earth have met. The day is here for a new consciousness. 


EOPLE there are, too, who say that America will be the soul of the 

world if our people will but respond to the spiritual forces which 
the war has set in motion. They look to America not only as the birth- 
place of the message of a new world, but as the cradle of a new race. As 
we strike the key, so will the peoples of the world respond, say they. 
Is it possible that it is in the hands of the American people to make the 
whole trend of life Godward? Nor is this task so stupendous as it sounds. 
There is no actual gulf between God and man, between earth and 
heaven, save the gulf that we ourselves create. It would mean, yes, that 
we would break up some old creeds, but the world would be the better 
for their breaking up. False conditions have arisen out of a condition of 


thoughts—those tremendous silences when we discovered new mean- 
ings in morning skies and star-filled nights, and when we realized, some 
of us for the first time, that it was not the whole of Life to live: that 


There is no gain except by loss; 
There is no life except by death. 


E HAVE wonderful possessions this Resurrection-time that we 

had not five Easters ago. We have found the way to an earnest- 
ness of purpose through unity and coédperation. We have learned the 
lesson of unselfish purpose and the highest ideal of which a man can be 
capable when he realizes that he has a duty to mankind. Man has 
learned that he zs his brother’s keeper. We have found out, too, that 
heroism was not so uncommon as we thought: that men and women 
were ready to sacrifice if only the call were true and clear. Deeds were 
done on the battlefields that will be forever cherished as spiritual treas- 
ures. Of such was the instance of the French commander who, calling 
for a volunteer to go on a mission of certain fatality, was confronted, as 
the first man to step out of the ranks, by his only son. For an instant 
the commander was lost.in the father as he looked at his only child with 
whitened face, and then he sent him forth never to return. Or that 
beautiful instance of the forty American soldiers cut off from their 
supplies, who were perishing of thirst. One water bottle was all they 
had, and it was passed from one to the other with their officer’s caution 
that it must suffice for the forty. And when the bottle reached the for- 
tieth man he had more left to him than any of the others had drunk! 
Souls full of God were those. And they have set an example and created 
an atmosphere. For one deed of heroism always psychologically creates 
a second. Our latent qualities of-nobility have béen marvelously quick- 
ened. It is upon this that we must build: this rebirth of idealism. 


HE most precious possession, however, we have gained is through 

the fifty thousand of our brave boys who sleep in Flanders. They 
are the sum total of the greatest Resurrection power of the hour. Life 
was as dear to them as it is to any of us. Yet they gave it,—gave it 
gladly that ours might be a world fit to live in: for a newer and fuller 
birth of life and liberty and happiness. But we live to perpetuate it. 
For they speak, do those boys of ours in Flanders fields; for hearken: 


We are the dead. 
Short days ago we lived, felt dawn, saw sunset glow, 
Loved and were loved, and now we lie 

In Flanders fields. 


To you from falling hands we throw the Torch—be yours to hold it high! 
If ye break faith with us who die 
We shall not sleep, though poppies grow 

In Flanders fields. 


E ERR sometimes in thinking of the Resurrection as something 

to happen to us at some fixed time. Troward rightly says that 
Christ did not. He said ‘I am the Resurrection.”” We can have our 
resurrection when we choose: it can be now. It is simply that we have 
fixed a remote time for it. God’s plan for our resurrection never changed. 
Because we can fly in the air to-day does not mean that the laws of 
nature have changed: we have merely learned how to use them. So 
have we introduced an opposite and limiting factor into Christ’s idea 
of our resurrection. We are simply confused by what we call Death: 
that resurrection must come to us in another sphere. But Christ did 
not say that. He used the present not the future tense. Some day the 
human will be helped to this true idea when Death ceases to be, which 
is inevitable, since, as Troward again so well says, Life alone can be the 
only enduring principle. And already the average life is lengthening and 
the span is widening. Not in our time will come this final point of 
evolution. Meantime, we must alter our idea of Resurrection, particu- 
larly at this wonderful Eastertide, and see that our lives here move in 
tune with those who gave their lives for ours. No one can do that for 
us but ourselves. No one can do our growing for us. We must do that 
ourselves, and it depends upon ourselves how strongly we grow. It is 
for us, at this Eastertide, to echo the angel voice on the first Easter morn, 
when it rang out, ‘‘Why seek ye the living among the dead?” and 
determine each for ourselves that 


Because you live, though out of sight and reach, 
I will, so help me God, live bravely too, 

Taking the road with laughter and gay speech, 
Alert, intent to give Life all its due. 
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In aartight packages 


so that Snowdrift rs sure to be 
pure and fresh 


vegetable shorten 


Snowdrift is pure, rich, vegetable fat —white 
and sweet and fresh. 

There are many reasons why we believe 
you will like it better than any cooking fat 
you ever used before. But of all its advan- 
tages, the chief reason that Snowdrift is the 
choice of the good cooks who know it, is be- 
cause Snowdrift is fresh. 

Many and many a woman has told us that 
she has used shortening of one kind or another 
all her life and never realized until she tried 
Snowdrift, that shortening could be so fresh 
and good. 

Snowdrift is sweet—what you mean when 
you Say sweet cream. Snowdrift is fresh—as 
you use the word to describe new-laid eggs. 
You know how much nicer eggs and butter 
and cream are when they are fresh. Did you 
ever stop to think that all shortening is fat— 
and is better when it is fresh? 


In its new airtight package, Snowdrift is 
sweet and fresh when you open it in your 
kitchen. After it is open, it keeps just as well 
and as long as any other shortening. The 
advantage is that Snowdrift is fresh when you 
start to use it. 

In any package that was not airtight, 
Snowdrift would grow old while it was on 
its way to your grocer and from your gro- 
cer’s store to you. It would not spoil, but it 
could not fail to lose something of its deli- 
cacy and freshness. Lots of women would 


never know the difference because they have 


never tasted shortening when it was abso- 
lutely fresh. But we know the difference and 
we want you to have Snowdrift as good as 
Snowdrift can be. 

So, because freshness makes such a great 
difference in shortening, we always put 
Snowdrift into an airtight package. 


The package we use for Snowdrift is the 
only kind known to the art of can-making at 
the present time which insures a really air- 
tight container and is practical for packing 
shortening. It must be opened with a can- 
opener or a knife. It is a nuisance to open 
an airtight can. We wish we could offer you 
a package that would be easier to open. We 
have tried every kind of package we ever heard 
of in the search for one that would be more 
convenient for you. But nothing except an 
absolutely airtight can will insure freshness. 

You will forget the trifling bother of open- 
ing the package when you discover how much 
nicer shortening is when it is really fresh. 

Snowdrift just once —and see. 

Your grocer has it or can quickly get it for 
you if you ask him to. 


SOUTHERN COTTON OIL TRADING COMPANY 
120 Broadway, New York 
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_ and. not the richest nation on earth.. They ~ 


Why Another Liberty Loan? 


By Carter Glass, Secretary of the Treasury of the United States 


\HEN the First Liberty Loan 
was projected the Treasury 
faced the task of educating 
the American public to the 
purchase of Government 
securities. The number of ° 
holders of Government 
bonds previous to. May, 
1917, had wee so small as to be negligible. 
Because of a general doubt concerning the 
disposition of the nation, the educational 
propaganda of the First Loan concerned it- 
self with showing the desirability of Liberty 
Bonds as investments. ‘‘The safest invest- 
ment on earth,” the nation was told. They 
were that, as they are that to-day. But it 
was not their safety that sold them. ‘‘The 
people of the country would have bought 
Liberty Bonds in the course of the war,”’ 
Mr. McAdoo has said, ‘“‘even had they 
thought interest and repayment as far away 
as the moon.” 


HE people of the United States bought 
bonds because the Government of their 
nation needed the money. They would have 
given, I believe, had we been the poorest 


Government. It is a question of honor, of 
national honor that they prize as highly as 
individual honor. 

Women know that it takes money to 
bring soldiers home from France as it did to 
take them over there. - 

Women know that it will take money to 
care for sick and wounded soldiers, to pro- 
vide means of reconstruction, to give them 
opportunities in life. 

Women know that in order to maintain 
our credit we must pay our bills. 

. Women know that in order to live with 
ourselves we must take care—and good 
care—of disabled soldiers and of the families 
of dead soldiers. 


HESE are debts of finest honor, and 
woman is keen in understanding of the 
inviolability of such debts. 

That is why I insist that the women of 
the United States help in the great task of 
educating the nation into understanding 
of the need of the Victory Loan. For it is 
this Loan which brings back the boys from 
France, which pays our national outstand- 
ing bills, which takes care of our widowed 
and our orphaned and our wounded, and 


realized the need of financing the Govern- © ey CLINEOINST 
ment in the winning of the war, and they 
put their shoulders to the wheel with"cheer- 
ful alacrity. Such a spirit, brought into the war from its very begin- 
ning, cannot have suffered a sea change in the course of such a tre- 
mendous national experience as our participation in the great crisis 
of the conflict. It is my earnest conviction that this spirit of genuine, 
loyal, patriotic Americanism has been intensified by our part in the 
war. Our men have not died nor our women toiled in vain. There lies, 
I believe, in the soul of America a deep emotion of consecration. Our 
future has been bought by blood, by the blood of the men who died 
in France; and as long as we live we shall remember the price of our 
freedom, of our security, of our peace. 


T IS because I cherish this belief that I hold that there can be only 
one appeal to the people of the United States in the Fifth Liberty 
Loan, the Victory Loan: the appeal to their American patriotism. 
When the signing of the armistice changed the projected loan into a 
peace loan there were those who said that the task could be accom- 
plished only by placing it upon a purely commercial basis. We must, 
they declared, appeal only to the self-interest of the American citizen. 

Are they right? 

Over in France before peace came, an American soldier, wounded 
and knowing that he must die, faced about from the firing lines. His 
glazing eyes sighted a Red Cross nurse. [ying there on the brink of 
time and eternity, he lifted his arm to summon her. As she came to 
him he reached down in his pocket and fumbled for the pittance he had 
there. ‘‘You can’t do anything for me,” he told her, “but take this 
and do something for one of the other boys.” 

That, I feel, is the real spirit of America. 


HEN the nation understands just what the Victory Loan means 

to us we will, I am sure, respond to its appeal just as eagerly as 
we did to any of its predecessors. It takes a higher type of patriotism 
to serve the country to-day than it required in the delirium of war. It 
is the duty of the American people, and I believe they will regard it as 
their privilege, to give that service now. All that is needed is to make 
clear to all of them why there is need of the Loan. And this, I feel 
assured, is the great task of the women of America. Women have been 
eager to grasp the practical elements of our war financing and to trans- 
late war finance into a household word. 

It is because of the work which women have already done in the 
Liberty Loans that the Government of the United States depends upon 
them to-day for continued service. ‘‘ Unto every one that hath shall be 
given”’ is truer of work than of its rewards. 


HE women of the nation are already showing themselves quick to 

appreciate the need of this Fifth Loan. Their knowledge of house- 
hold economics probably explains their keenness of perception in the 
problems of national finance. 

Every woman who keeps house knows that bills incurred to take care 
of that house must be met, and that the money for their payment must 
be provided somehow. She knows that it takes money to ‘grease the 
wheels.’’ Women, for the most part, live on a cash basis or on a first- 
of-the-month payment credit system. 

When we tell the women of the country that the Government is 
spending at the rate of two billion dollars a month to meet its com- 
mitments, they know that this money must be raised for their 


The Honorable Carter Glass 


and ourselves. 


F I DID not know what women have already done in the Liberty 

Loans and what women have always done in weaving the bright 
warp of integrity into the fabric of American life, I might be less cer- 
tain of the success of such an undertaking. There has been a tendency 
on the part of many to infer that for the first time in the history of our 
country women have proven their hardy patriotism. It is my belief 
that this hardy, sturdy quality of sevice is no new growth but the very 
sap of American womanhood. We are as yet too near the time of the 
pioneering American to have lost the spirit of the pioneering American 
woman. It is, I think, that spirit which has expressed itself in the 
work of women in war finance. 


ORE than a million women, I am told, sold bonds.of the Fourth 

Liberty Loan under the direction of the National Woman’s Lib- 
erty Loan Committee, a committee appointed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and they sold more than one-fourth of the tota] raised. 
It is my own impression that the women did work infinitely greater 
than the actual bond selling by their labors. For they voiced their 
confidence in the Liberty Loans and helped to solidify the structure of 
our American life by confidence. 

I can imagine no catastrophe worse than an indifference on the part 
of American women to our problems of war finance. Indifference, 
however, was forever excluded by the innate sense of responsibility 
of the women of the United States. How ingrained is that sense of 
responsibility the unwritten annals of the war reveal. Women rich 
and poor, women of leisure and women with hardly a moment to spare 
from the grim task of living, gave all they could to a common cause. 
Matter-of-fact reports of tens of thousands of women made to their 
commanding officers conceal rather than reveal stories of sacrifice of 
time, of money, of energy, of self. With a spirit like that burning in 
almost every home in America, how could we do otherwise than win the 
war? And with a spirit like that still alight, how can we do otherwise 
than pay the price of our victory? 

HE women of the United States have been quick to see what they 

could do in time of war and to fit themselves into remarkable con- 
ditions in order to give essential service. Now that peace has come they 
have been no less quick to understand that the cessation of hostilities 
did not end the obligations incurred in warfare. 

Our job is not yet done, and the women of the nation will not turn 
away from their task until the work is accomplished. It is in full con- 
fidence that they will do this work that the Government to-day asks 
every woman of the nation to become a teacher in the Victory Liberty 
Loan. Not every woman may buy a bond, but every woman can 
preach bond buying to someone who can afford the purchase. We, the 
people, are the Government, and when we say “to help the Govern- 
ment pay its just debts’’ we mean ‘“‘to help ourselves pay our just 
debts.’’ When we understand that such payment insures our national, 
our personal honor, we can do no less than urge it. 


N THE fields of France stand row upon row of crosses, marking the 
graves of the men who will not come back. They gave their lives 


that our national honor might 

live. Shall it be said of us that a i G2 y, 

we let them die in vain? ’ 


which will set us straight with the world | 
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“My star in my flag, put there for 
my boy. Lovehim? Yes, more than I 
love my own life! Miss him? Why, 
my heart seems empty save for the ache 
in it. He finished his great fight—his 
fight to make his mother safe and to 
make other mothers of the world safe 
for all time. 


“Yes, my star in my flag, my boy 
who fought for me. He rests now under 
the poppies of Flanders’ fields, but God 
give me strength to look at this gold 
star and say, ‘Not my will, but thine, 
O God, be done.’”’ 


And you fathers and older brothers and other 
mothers, all the money you have in the world 
cannot equal the life blood those thousands gave 
over there. It is your obligation to the dead, 
that they may not have died in vain, and to the 
living that they may finish the work they have 
undertaken, to do your duty by an overwhelm- 
ing subscription to the Victory Liberty Loan. 


UNITED STATES TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
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home—a Milwaukee woman, whose 

three-story house on the lake front ‘s 
appointed with all that is modern in home 
making. On the third floor are two bed- 
rooms, opening upon their own passage out 
from the main corridor by a sliding door. 
From the small passage opens the bath 
for the two rooms. 

“This,” she said, “is for my two maids 
now. But I had it arranged so that it will 
give'me another guest suite as soon as the 
eight-hour servants are here.” 

There was a definite thrill in the tran- 
quil words. Is it sonear? Are we indeed 
on the threshold of the recognition of 
domestic service as properly possible only 
under the eight-hour law of the govern- 
ment offices, and of an increasing number 
of private offices and industrial plants? 

Since that time there has come and gone 
ri the war. We have learned many new 
1} words. For example, the word “democ- 
> | racy” is on every lip. Then, must not 
the caste system of mistress-servant fol- 
low those other remnants of feudal times 
which we have so long abandoned or, 
under the impulse of the new day, are 
even now abandoning? 

For it is a bit of the caste system, a 
survival of the aristocratic tradition—this 
mistress and maid relationship. How can 
there be such a relationship in a demo- 
cratic country? 


. She was showing me over her new 


HE truth is that every-servant living 

in the house of her ‘‘ master” and giv- 
ing her whole time to the service of her 
“‘mistress’’ is an apprentice. That is ex- 
actly the manner in which the apprentices 
to shoemakers and garment workers used 
to be appropriated—a few dollars a week 
and “found”; and their whole time at the 
disposal of the “‘ master,’”’ save such hours 
off as he ‘ permitted.” - 

But really the servant is in worse case 
than this, because an apprentice did hope 
for a shop of hisown in.time. But a serv- 
ant has no hope of promotion, nothing 
toward which to work. Rather, then, a 
servant is a remnant of the vassalage of 
medieval days. This modern vassal has 
board and a room. She must work ten, 
twelve or fourteen hours, according to the 
whim of her “‘ mistress.’”’ She has no men- 
tal stimulus, no outside impulse to self- 
development, no competition and no 
.coéperation; she works alone, she is not 
a member of the family, she has no seat at 
the table; and she has no sense of the 
unity of the workers. She is, in this mod- 
ern industrial world, something left over 
from patriarchal days. 

“But,” says her ‘“‘mistress,” ‘‘on the 
other hand I give her everything, and she 
leaves me at an hour’s notice. She is not 
congenial to me or the children. She is 
impertinent. She has ‘followers.’ She 
does not always obey me, by any means. 
She is cross when I have extra work. She does her work 
badly. She expects me to raise her wages,” and so on. 

And the two lists of grievances belong together. Both 
declare the ills of the incredible system. 


HE “K. M.”” What shame it is to men and women alike 

that they have let this stigma attach to that service upon 
whose intelligent rendering health and comfort and in so 
large a measure life itself depend. And observe thisanomaly: 
Rendered by wife and mother, this service is, a woman is 
told, part of the noblest occupation in the world. But 
rendered by the hired servant, it brands her as ““K. M.” 

The truth then is clear: The discredit does not belong to 
the work itself, which is sufficiently noble. It belongs merely 
to the conditions under which the work is done—and for the 
servant girl these conditions are far from noble. The condi- 
tions under which her work is done are wrong. 

This means no less than that the servant problem is not a 
domestic problem at all, and not by any means a problem of 
personal relationship. It is a labor problem. 

If a factory turns out poor goods, makes tardy deliveries, 
has a confused schedule, permits overlapping functions, 
constantly changes its operatives, we should not blame the 
workers, but the employers. We should say that they did 
not run the business in a businesslike way or with efficiency. 


SG; 


Jight-Hour Home Assistant 


_ How the Present Servant Will Go Out 
and the New Girl Come Into the Home: By Zona Gale 


It Can Never be Done, Say Women— Have Servants on an 8-Hour Day. 
You Can’t Run a Home as You Do a Business. It Won't Work. But Let Us Read About 


And this is precisely true of the industry of the household. 
Yet we speak of the ‘servant problem.” Only when the 
whole home problem is grasped by the home makers them- 
selves will it at last be met. 

And we are on the crest of the moment when, by going 
with the great currents of the times, we shall reach that port 
of solution. 

The first great current is this current away from caste 
distinctions—of which ‘‘K. M.” is one of the most cruel. 

The second great current is that toward industrial cen- 
tralization, which must logically declare the lonely, overtime 
worker in the individual kitchen to be a plain anachronism. 

The third great current is the slow new understanding of 
labor by the world, and of the sense of unity of labor itself. 

The fourth great current is the growing independence of 
women. 

The fifth great current is that toward conservation. 

And two strongly contributory conditions are: 

(1) The arriving eight-hour legislation for women work- 
ers—all women workers. 

(2) The popularity of city apartments, which makes it 
difficult to give up one or more rooms for servants to live in 
the family. 


PPLIED to domestic life the tendencies toward conser- 
vation and industrial centralization have already re- 
sulted, in England, in the establishment of the ‘‘national” 
kitchens—which are the central or neighborhood kitchens; 
and from this, with our improved transportation facilities, 
it will be only a step to the daily delivery of hot cooked food 
at our doors. 

Once the burden of the private kitchen is removed from 
the household, and the neighborhood kitchen becomes an 
accomplished fact, is there a real surviving reason why all 
the work of a household should not be done by those who 
arrive for the purpose, dispatch the work and go on living 
pon own lives, like human beings, for the remainder of the 
day 

This means the opening of a new profession for women. 


‘Not the servant, but the home assistant. 


Already we have some foreshadowings. In many towns 
women are available for from one to eight hours’ work at a 
time, to put in order a house after a party or homecoming, to 
dismantle before a journey, to pack trunks, go over a linen 
closet and, as always, to sew. 


HE home assistant will simply broaden and organize 

such service, give it a fixed status and a fixed compensa- 
tion. She is a perfectly possible being, even in these days 
before the central kitchens become recognized here as they 
have been in England, and before they have been adopted. 
She could come in for a few hours every day and take the 
place of the tired drudge working endlessly under authority. 
Already she is here in a multitude of homes throughout the 
land. But let us consider her in the days of real conservation 
and centralization—and democracy—which lie just ahead, 
as soon as we will have them so: 

The home assistant arrives before the breakfast hour, 
opens the house, lays the table and receives at the door the 
hot breakfast ordered the day before. In a small room ad- 
joining the dining room—butler’s pantry, kitchenette, or 
whatever—furnished with a refrigerator and a gas plate ora 
gas range, she herself prepares the food whose delivery is 
difficult—waffles, omelets, tea or coffee. 

If the household is large, a second assistant is there; and 
by them the table is cleared, the dishes returned to the 
container to be called for, or washed if the dishes of the 
house are used. The assistant is then free for other offices— 
the duties now falling to a maid of all work or to housemaids, 
according to the scale of the family living: ordering rooms, 
dusting, polishing floors, caring for verandas and baths, 
collecting linen, cleaning and doing the chamber work of 
those whose work calls them away too early to attend to it 
themselves. 

More and more, for adults as well as for children,. for 
returned soldiers and for those who have had no camp life, 
the standard is likely to be that “each man cares for his own 
tent,” unless an early office hour or commuting prevents. 
The girl or lad who has lately been learning to serve the 
world is never going back to be waited upon, hand and foot, 
and to regard this as honorable. Though our confused 
thinking does not permit them always to admit it, many men 
already bear their share of the household routine; and it 
looks as if, in the days now upon us, to be “ waited upon”’ is 
going to carry with it its own opprobrium. All labor done 
for one will be done as now by plumber or painter—a fixed 
schedule of work, wage and time. The home assistant will 
take her place with the other “callings.” 


OW, if the home assistant has arrived at six or seven 

o’clock her day’s work, counting in her hour’s “noon- 
ing,”’ will be finished at two or three. What then? What 
about tea and dinner? “Who will answer the bell in the 
evenings?” 


WAS 
aN) 


It is simply that we shall be demanding 
of the household that which we already 
expect of industrial plants, for example, 
whose fires must not die down—namely, 
two shifts. The second eight-hour shift 
comes on at two or three o’clock and re- 
mains until ten or eleven. 

“But nobody could afford that!’’ And 
the answer is—is it not ?—Very well then, 
by no means ~ to afford it; but do not 
be willing to live upon the sunrise-to- 
hours-past-sunset toil of human beings 
merely because you cannot afford to en- 
gage and pay them properly. If you can- 
not afford them on the right basis, do that 
which everybody else should do who can- 
not afford to hire labor: do it yourself. Let us examine, 
though, what these standards are of what one can afford. 


yah years ago, who could afford a trained nurse? 
Fancy our grandmothers paying twenty-five or thirty- 
five dollars a week for a trained nurse. Yet now, when the 
hospital is not ordered, to the average family the trained 
nurse is sent as a matter of course. How did it come about 
that we can afford her? 

_ It came about that we do afford her because trained nurs- 
ing has arisen as a skilled labor. The moment a necessary 
service is standardized and the worker is trained, at that 
moment he becomes worthy of his hire and we pay it. The 
training may come from an institution, as it does for a nurse, 
or from an employer, as it does for a carpenter; but the 
performance of certaii duties at so much a day, and for so 
long a day, tends to result from standardization plus 
training. 

This standardization and this training, in an organized 
way, have never taken place in domestic service. Here a 
system of caste has divided women into those waited upon 
and those serving in a menial capacity. Therefore the whole 
social attitude toward home assistance must be changed. 
The home assistant must work upon a business basis as exact 
and well-defined as that of the electrician. - 

Such an assistant we shall pay'properly, just as we pay 
the man who comes to plaster or paper our walls. It will be 
a higher wage, to be sure, than we now pay the household 
drudge. But there will be this to remember from the most 
obvious economic standpoint: that in the old individual 
kitchen days a servant usually cost more in waste than in 
wages. The total adjustment of home assistant, central 
kitchen and delivery of cooked food promises to be far more 
economical for society than the present maladjustment. 


& A MATTER of fact, one eight-hour servant ought to 
be enough for the family of average size and average 
means, living in an average-size house. 

_ Suppose that she did not arrive until noon, and left at 
eight o'clock at night. With breakfast delivered hot at the 
door, it would be no great task to put it on the table, which 
she might have laid before she left the evening before. In 
fact, the family alone, taking hot, delicious things from a 
magic oven, or something better constructed, might find a 
return to that wistfully desired family living and Teenie fun 
which only-rare picnicking days give now. 

In the morning the chamber work and certain ordering of 
the rooms might be done by members of the family. The 
assistant arrives at noon, receives and serves the cooked 
luncheon delivered hot at the door, and does her dusting, 
and so on, in the early hours of the afternoon. She is there 


to serve tea and dinner, and to answer the door in the early | 


evening. 


However, the old charming custom of the members of the? 


household answering the bell obtains in thousands of Amer- 
ican homes, and nothing could make a more delightful 
reception. There is one senator in Washington who makes 
it a point, whenever he is on the ground floor of his home 
and at leisure, toopen his front door at a summons; and there 
is about this not only a democracy, but a dignity which 
many a lesser man would do well to copy. And as for a 
woman, she is nowhere a more gracious picture than framed 
at her own threshold. 


4 Loew assistant need not remain for eight hours. She may 
come into a home for one or two or three hours’ service— 
the perfect arrangement, for example, for the efficient 
woman with a home of her own who could give a few hours 
every day to remunerative labor and still carry on her own 
home and her own family and her own life. Domestic- 


science students in. schools and universities could aid them- | 


selves materially in this way and give trained service. 

In a family of three known to me, for the last eight years 
the only servant has been one of four successive high-school 
girls, students of domestic science, arriving at four in the 


afternoon to do the dishwashing for the day, serve the dinner 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 86 
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hear Spring Sunshine and 


KAPOCK 


join hands in bringing into your home 
all the cheeriness and joy that only such 
soft, silky, shimmering draperies can 
produce. In a lure of gorgeous “long life 
colors” to express each individual taste. : 


ateisvenso 
'NOT A WORM sux” 


Request your drapery dealer to write us for free 
““KAPOCK SKETCH BOOK” 
suggesting practical decorations for your home. 


Look for basting thread trade mark in the selvage which 
identifies genuine ‘“Kapock”’ Fabrics. 


A. THEO. ABBOTT & CO. 


DEPARTMENT—O PHILADELPHIA 
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By John H. Finley, Red Cross Commissioner to Palestine 


' HIS article was written by candlelight 
in a lodge on the Mount of Olives 
when the war was stillon. It was writter 
in the time of the crucifixion of hundreds 
of thousands, from Kemmel Hill to Moab, 
who offered and gave their lives for the 
preservation of the things of spiritual value 
to Christendom. It was written when mil- 
lions of hands of women and children in 
America were busy early and late in 
making articles by the billion to be sent 
under the seal of the Red Cross for the 
relief and comfort of those who were 
bereft by this crucifixion of the twen- 
tieth century after Christ, or were 
undergoing its agonies. So has an in- 
strument of special torture and execration 
become a symbol, not of a particular faith, 
but of universal mercy and human brother- 
hood. Now have the days of resurrection 
come; not the resurrection of the bodies of those 
who have perished, but the resurrection of those 
things for which they died. It is a triumphant 
world-Easter. Not only does the earth itself 
give promise of risen life from its myriad tombs 
of bud and seed which “‘are not quickened except 
they die,” but our faith gives like assurance that 
these have not died in vain. 

And the place of the sepulcher and of the resurrection 
where the cross had its first immortal use is the place 
where above all others should be illustrated the spirit of 
the Red Cross—the spirit of universal brotherhood. It is 
a great gratification to be permitted to speak to the mil- 
lions of women who read this magazine from this Holy 
City, to which a little company of us were sent on a Red’ 


Cross extend. JOHN H. FINLEY. 


America as to all the rest of the peoples who in 
thought go to pray on its summit and slopes. I 
saw it in my boyish imagination rising amid the prairies 
of Illinois. I have seen it in my mature years looking 
somberly down on New York City or standing as the 
shadowy Helderbergs on the horizon of Albany. And 
often in a summer’s dusk it has crept with its solaces in 
among the dearest of all our mountains—the ‘‘ White 
Hills” of New Hampshire. But now it is the Mount, 
not of my imagination, but of my actual physical inhab- 
iting, from which I write. It is my suburban home 
where I spend nights after the busy days down in the 
city. My feet touch the very ground on which He 
walked. My eyes see in the dusk the very outlines of 
the hills upon which He looked. 
The Patriarch of the Greek Church, Damianos, who 


Te Mount seems to belong to the people of 


at Easter comes forth with new fire from the tomb in ' 


the Church of the Holy Sepulcher to set aglow the 
candles of the frenzied multitude, is a prisoner in 
Damascus. And so it is that I have been permitted by 
those of his Order to occupy his summer residence 
within the monastery walls on the summit of the 
Mount. British troops with horses are encamped just. 
outside the walls on one side and refugees from the 
hills beyond Jordan on the other, but within are only a 
few priests for fellow tenants. 

A chapel faces the court with an encircling inner 
wall as of an inner sanctuary. This wall carries in- 
scriptions in Greek 
from the New Tes- 
tament—its entire 
circumference, both 
inside and outside. 
In the midst of the 
court is a well with 
the sacred symbol 
over it. From this 
court one enters the 
Patriarch’s cham- 
bers. 


GARDEN with 

olive trees and 
vines and cypresses 
gives wide borders 
to the monastery, 
extending from one 
side of the summit 
totheother. At the 
verge away from Je- 
rusalem one looks 
down upon the Dead 
Sea, three thousand 
feet below and fif- 
teen miles away, 
though it seems so 
near in some lights 
that one could throw 


a stone into it. The white stretches of the Jordan Ne a 


Valley reach up among the hills and give weird 
setting to the mountains of Moab beyond—the 
mountains from one of whose lonely heights Moses 
himself looked across the ‘‘ Promised Land.” 

My first night on the Mount was fortunately the 
night of the full moon—the harvest moon. 
rate, it was at this very time of year that Boaz was’ @ 


At any 


I saw the black line of living horses with 
their British riders, who might have 
been thought Crusader knights of the 
Middle Ages, except for the low-voiced 
fragments of very modern songs into 
which one and another of the riders 
broke forth. But they were crusaders 

none the less, and as devoted and fear- 

less as ever were their brothers of the 

earlier age. 

I threw myself into the dark stream 

and was swept by its current down to 

the black depths of the Vale of Jehosh- 

aphat, where its course turned off to 

the right, encircling the Mount. There 

I took the narrow caniel road and foot- 


Doctor Finley’s Suburban Home on the Sacred Mount 


gathering his harvest in the field near Bethlehem which 
I had visited that very day. It was late when I 
started for the Mount and I hurried to reach the sum- 
mit before moonrise. So it was that I took the shortest 
course, which led me through 

the Damascus Gateand through 
the gloom of the Via Dolorosa, 
a dark, rough and sorrowful 
street by day, but a more woe- 
ful one by night. There was 
but one lamp burning its en- 
tire length. One needs torches, 
as that company of long ago, 
to make one’s safe way and to 
identify the stations of His 
agony along the dolorous way. 
The arches, gates and flying 
buttresses which give character 
to the street by day make 
it seem a way of sepulchers 
by night, and the few stray 
persons I met or passed 
seem as wanderers among 
the tombs. 


Wis I emerged at the 
lower gate, called the 
“Lady Mary Gate,” I was 
actually among the graves 
outside the wall, but the 
starlit sky stretched wide 
overhead and I could easily 
distinguish the brow of 
Olivet before me. From 
below rose a sound as of fall- 
ing water, as if the Brook 
Kedron, dry at this season, 
were suddenly in flood. But it 
was only for a moment that I 
could deceive myself, for almost 


in the Glory of the Sunr 


immediately I recognized it as the sound of in- 
= numerable hoofs upon the hillside road that 
runs between the city walls and Gordon’s Calvary. 
Were they the hoofs of Solomon’s specter horses, 
whose seemingly empty stables I had seen a few 
days before beneath the Temple Area? 

It was only a moment later that this illusion of 
i my archeological evoking disappeared and that 


ZY Gardens to see the shadowy procession pass 


path to the left leading to paths that 
became white farther up the slope. But 
before beginning the ascent I paused for a 
little between the walls of the Gethsemane 


on—like the stream which Joel saw issuing from 
the Holy City to water the valley of his dreams 
over toward Moab. As I saw face after face 
silhouetted against the sky, as full of stars as 
ever I have seen a sky, I wondered how many 
would come singing back along that same road 
from Bethany around Olivet and how many 


would find their Calvary down in that valley, in the _ 


cause for which they were riding into the night. 


HE passion of Peter rose in me as I stood there. A 

mounted officer came back from the column and 
peered with suspicious eyes at me till, assured by my Red 
Cross uniform of my sym- 
pathy, he joined his command 
and rode on. ; 

I took the narrow way be- 
tween the high walls of the 
several Gethsemane Gardens, 

-- each of which wished 
to keep exclusively 
the memory of His 
sacred presence, but 
wishing myself that 
all these walls were 
razed and that all, 
Armenians, Greeks 
and Latins alike, 
would merge their 
gardens into one 
garden that would 
beautify the whole 
hillside, instead of 
fencing each his little 
tract and leaving the 
greater part of the 
hillside as bare and 
broken and desolate 

as a bit of “No Man’s Land.” 
Perhaps it was because of this, be- 
cause no one claimed as his partic- 
ular garden that rough, stony, 
barren, unoccupied bit of solitude 
near the city that, as I climbed 
by one of the white tortuous paths 
up from the Kedron, I found the 
Christ more consciously there than 
inside the formal gardens with their walled and ritual 
beauty. Moreover, I agree with those who hold that 
our Lord must have gone higher up the hill, a little 
farther apart, a little more remote from the noise of the 
city and of the highway, for his meditations. 

When I reached the summit of the Mount, not far 
from the traditional place of His ascension, the full 
moon was just rising over the ever-mystical mountains 
of Moab. They seemed to hang as a veil below the eyes 
of the sky (after the mode of some of the Orient 
women), with the sheen upon the Dead Sea showing as 
a bit of broidery below the veil, and above the shoulders 
of the hills of Judah. 


(y= could hear the trumpeting of the guns that had 
made the modern and wall-less Jericho to fall and 
that were now advancing toward other cities, which, 
under other names than those that they now bear, met 
a like fate at the hands of the ancient ‘‘ Desert Corps,” 
who spent forty years wandering in the wilderness 
between the Jordan and the Nile. But except for this 
occasional sound of distant thunder and a flashing as of 
heat lightning in the cloudless sky, the valley had hidden 
behind its hills all signs of war and seemed to have upon 
it the peace of near-by Bethany, just under the Mount 
which He often sought. 

But the other verge of the Mount soon called me 
away from the moon’s temptation of the wilderness to 
look upon the Holy City, which the same light had 
converted into a white silent dream of the hot, dusty, 
huddled and not too clean city that I had left an hour 
or two before. The shadows of the Mount were still 
upon Gethsemane and Kedron, but the city was sitting 
like an angel in white beside a tomb—an empty tomb. 

It was the morning, however—the morning after a 
night on the Mount, with no sound but of the wind 


The Mount as 
Viewed Through 
Lady Mary Gate 
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Flow get lasting 

benefits 

shampooin 


7 ACKER’S Tar Soap has been favorably known 
and used for nearly half a century. | 


The confidence in “PACKER’S” is so wide- 

spread throughout the country that you may buy 
it with the same facility in the General Store on the 
village Main Street as in the largest city stores. 


During all these years we have, naturally, acquired 
a great deal of first-hand knowledge as to the best means 
of caring for the hair and scalp. 


To pass this information on—to tell you what we 
have learned—is our privilege—a very p/easant privilege, 
we assure you. 


To this end, we offer you our Manual, “The Hair 
‘2 and Scalp— Modern Care and Treatment,” 36 pages of 
practical information. ‘This Manual, compiled for us by 


a medical authority, reflects our own experience, together 


with the best of current medical thought on this vital 
subject. 


AND SCALP 


Modern Care 
and 


T reatment 


We will send you a copy of the above Manual free, on request. 


If you have problems not fully dealt with in its pages, write us about 
_them. We are anxious to help you get the dest results possible from your 
use of Packer’s Tar Soap. 


Exact size of sample 
cake — 10c 


he name 


has been a household word for years. No 
toilet article, it is safe to say, is used more 
widely, or with more universal satisfaction, 


than Packer’s Tar Soap. 


Notwithstanding this, it may be that 
you have yet to enjoy your first shampoo with 
pleasant, easy-lathering ««Packer’s.’’ 


In that case, we should like to send you 
a sample of Packer’s Tar Soap, good for 
several refreshing shampoos. 10c brings you 


_ half-cake—with its well-known tonic prop- 


erties and its delightful pine-tar fragrance. — 


Exact size 
of 
sample bottle 
1oc 


TAR SOAP 
for 

Shampooing 


10% ALCOHOL 


THE PACKER MFG.CO. 


NEW YORK,U.S.A 


PRucher's Liquid Lar Soap 


is a more recent “‘Packer’’ product — de- 
signed for those who prefer a high-grade 
liquid shampoo soap of ‘‘Packer’’ quality. 


Packer’s Liquid Tar Soap cleanses de- 
lightfully and refreshes the scalp — keeping 
the hair soft and attractive. It is perfumed 
just enough to be agreeable. Convenient to 
use. In being protected, by its sanitary pack- 


. ing, from outside touch, it becomes your soap, 


and in your guest room, a much appreciated 
thoughtfulness. To make you acquainted 
with its excellence, we will send you for 1oc 
a liberal sample bottle. 
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This is More Than an Important Astidé: There is a Hint Here 


of a Cloud on the Horizon of Men’s and Women’s Relations 
to Each Other That is Worth the Most Serious Thought 


Should Woman Get Man’s Pay? 


Is the Sexless Job the New Note in Woman’s Work? 


By Emily Newell Blair 


O FORMULATE standards 
|| and policies to enable working 
women to accomplish the best 
||| results in the industries of the 
{|| country, either im’ war or in 
|| peace, there was established, 
last July, the Woman in Indus- 
is Seay) | tty Service of the Department 
| of Labor. This service, now 
<= less than a year old, is looked 
to by the War Labor Policies Board not only to j 
advise regarding the standards for women in | 
industries, but to discover, by means of surveys, 
what standards are actually being maintained. 
Thus the service becomes the Governmental rep- | 
resentative of the women who work. 
The great responsibility of directing the work- 
ing woman’s bureau rests upon a woman with 
long experience in studying the problems facing 
the industrial worker. Miss Mary Van Kleeck 
came to Washington from the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, for which she made surveys of the mil- 
linery trade, artificial flower making and other 
industries, that are authoritative on the subject 14 
of trades for women. She first became director 
of the Women’s Branch of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, where early after our entry into the war 
she aided in framing the recommendations for 
the control of the work of women on Government 
contracts which were issued by the chief of 
ordnance and the quartermaster. 


The Greatest Question Ahead 


for Women 


BY FAR the biggest question that looms on the 
horizon is whether a job is to carry with it so 
much money whether the work is done by a man 
or a woman. Think about this and you find that 
it strikes at the very root of our whole economic 
fabric. It affects the wages of hundreds of thou- 
sands of women, of millions of men; it affects 
thousands of employers. It affects, practically, 
every home in America in one way or another. 

If woman is paid less because she is a woman, 
will she then undermine men in their jobs? She 
has shown she can fill them—in some cases better 
than men. 

It is a big question, and here it is answered in a 
big way based on the views of the woman who as 
the head of the Woman in Industry Service, in 
Washington, knows more about it than any other 


woman in America. 


in the cost of living.”’ Case after case of this kind 
could be cited,,and employers recognizing this 
necessity frankly seek to discover some fairly 
accurate method of determining the rate of in- 
crease in the cost of living. . 


The Effect of Wages on Our Standards 


T IS in this maintenance of the American 
standard of life that society is interested. 
Society knows, if she is not to be overrun by the 
mentally and physically sick, this standard must 
be maintained. If it is not maintained by the 


exceptions that the latter plans to deal. It is in 
this connection that society, or the rights of 
society, enter into the wage question. 

To a large extent society is still formulated in 
terms of the family unit. Because of this, the 
wage scale is fixed to cover the cost of living for 
dependents and not merely for the individuals— 
that is, the male wage scale. True, the employer 
does not ask a man “ Are you married or single?”’ 
Such a question and the practice of asking such 
a question might place a premium upon the 
unmarried man. The right to marriage is an 
inalienable one and anything that seemed to 
hamper it would be the height of tyranny. No, 
the scale is fixed for the married man, and the 
unmarried man is siniply that much ahead—or 


Early in October, a few months after the or- 
ganization of the woman in industry, Miss Van 
Kleeck called a conference of trades-union women for 
the purpose of gaining their assistance, as well as their 
points of view, in the problems which the service was 
organized to handle. She asked them to bring up for 
discussion peculiar problems of their trades and locali- 
ties and to formulate a standard of work to guide the 
Woman in Industry Service. 


Can Women Get a Living Wage? 


Sb discussion of the delegates selected by the 
members of the unions to represent them brought 
out a number of points, but one of the most vital was 
phrased in a statement that showed both the desire 
of these women to codperate and also their dire need 
for a living wage. 


“There is a feeling,” said one of the delegates, 


“among women in this country, the working women, 
that the Government is not trying to compel the 
employer to pay an equal wage for equal work to men 
and women. If it is possible to give us the right infor- 
mation, I should be glad to tell our people that this is 
being looked after.” 

Speaking as a member of the War Labor Adminis- 
tration, Mr. Felix Frankfurter, to whom the remark 
was made, answered frankly: ‘So far as the enuncia- 
tion of the principle of equal wages, and the loyalty of 
the Government to that principle is concerned, you 
can be as emphatic as you can to your women, in say- 
ing that the Government recognizes that principle as 
fundamental. The difficulty comes, as it so often does 
in life, in the application of the principle.” 

As to the enunciation of this principle by the United 
States Government, there can be no doubt. It has 
the proclamation of the President himself behind it, 
in affirming the report of the National War Labor 
Conference Board, organized to establish basic prin- 


ciples for industrial relations during the war. The: 


United States Railroad Administration, in Order 
No. 27, made a similar statement having the manda- 
tory effect of an order. 

The Woman in Industrial Service, vested during 


the war with responsibility for framing the policies of ° 


the Government in regard to women’s labor, issued 
among its Standards Governing Employment of 
Women in Industry this: ‘‘Women doing the same 
work as men shall receive the same wages, with such 
proportionate increases as the men are receiving in 
the same industry.” 


It’s What They Do, Not How 


HESE standards go further than the mere state- 

ment of a principle. They seek to suggest its 
application by asserting that ‘‘a slight change made 
in the process or in the arrangement of work should 
not be regarded’ as justifying a lower wage for a 
woman than for a man, unless statistics of produc- 
tion show that ‘the output for the job in question is 
less when as ae are employed than when men are 
employed.” 

In taking this position the United States but took 
officially that Agreed upon by practically all students 
of the question, that for equal work there should be 
equal pay, and for all work there should be equal rates 


of pay. Without doubt this has long been held in 
theory as the obviously right method of handling the 
wage question, so ‘‘ obviously right’ that scarcely any- 
one can be found to-day who will argue the question 
solely on the ethical ground. Work is work, and 
whether done by man or woman, is worthy of its hire. 

A woman should be as free and equal before the 
wage scale as before the ' law. These points could 
hardly serve a high-school debating society. 

It is only, as Mr. Frankfurter frankly stated, “in 
the application of the principle” that the difficulty 
lies. But so large does this difficulty seem to loom 
before the employers of labor, and so slow seems its 
solution, that the Woman in Industry Service is urging 
women, and men, too, everywhere to give it more 
earnest consideration than so obviousa principle might 
seem to require. 


Why it Concerns You Too 


Fr. THERE were involved merely the question of the 
rights of individuals, or groups of workers, it might 
be left, as we have left the question of the vote and 
other so-called ‘“‘rights,”” to be wrested from those 
withholding them by the argument or force of those 
desiring them. 

We might say: ‘Let the women in industry fight 
this out with the employers. It is no business of the 
general public.”” Even although these women com- 
pose twelve per cent of the whole population, still we 
might say it. But there is involved, as in so many of 
these questions, the larger right of society itself. If 
we may say no man lives to himself alone, we may say 
with equal truth “‘no woman earns to herself alone.” 

The basis of wage fixing, speaking broadly, is recog- 
nized as the cost of living or the price of maintaining a 
certain minimum standard of life. Of course it will be 
said that wages, like corn or wheat, are determined 
by the processes of competition and bargaining, in 
which women have so far been weaker than men. 

They may be so determined. They may be, as a 
well-known economic principle declares, determined 
at the point of equilibrium between two or more 
opposing forces; but one of these forces is strengthened 
and fortified by the public’s belief that the American 
standard of life must be maintained. So general is 
this opinion that it is frequently said that a business 
that cannot pay such a rate of wage as will suffer a 
man to maintain the American standard of life is not 
economically justified. No wage scale that ignores 
this will have much chance of surviving an arbitration 
board’s consideration. 

With the recent increase in the cost of living, there 
is evidence of the acceptance of the recognition of this 
belief by capital itself. Many a corporation to-day 
declares lessened dividends because of the necessity 
upon it to raise its wage scale; many an employer cut 
his own profits to meet this demand, even before a 
shortage in labor supply compelled it. 

In an effort to adjust wages to the advancing cost 
of food one trust company in Albany, New York, 
added 10 per cent to the salaries it paid for April, 1916, 
to April, 1917. At the close of 1916, before our draft 
law was even passed, another company voted an 
increase of 81% per cent ‘‘ because of the advancement 


In those good old days that seemingly exist in 
the past tense only, a man may have married, 
remained married and continued alive, and supported 
his family inside this wage: so, times are changed. 
I stated very carefully that society continues to be 
formulated in terms of the family unit, but this does 
not mean the’paternal unit. If such times were, they 
are now gone. 

Facts, those grim things that interfere with so many 
formulas, show that as often as not it is the maternal 
pocketbook that supplies the families’ needs. Fathers 
may die or desert, or spend their money otherwise. 
Few employers ask them the pertinent question 
“What do you do with your money?” 

Alas for theory, the facts go farther and show us 
that in spite of the employers’ wage scale being ad- 
justed to the theory that a man supports a family and 
a woman does not, the daughter’s wage, too, is often 
required to place the American standard of life within 
the family’s grasp. 

From figures dealing with women and children wage 
earners, covering a certain group of industries, 56 per 
cent represented the maximum per cent contributed 
to the family income by fathers. The maximum con- 
tribution of mothers was 35 per cent. The contribu- 
tions of daughters 16 years of age and over range from 
26.7 per cent of the family income among workers in 
the glass industries, where the contributions were 
least, toa maximum of 46.6 per cent in New England 
cotton mills. This contribution of daughters was 
larger than the largest per cent contributed by sons, 
which was 37.8 per cent. 


They Depend on Daughter Nowadays 


HE report on the ‘‘Condition of Woman and 

Child Wage-Earners in the United States,’’ which 
gives these figures, says: “Since the contributions 
made by the daughters range from one-quarter to 
two-fifths of thé total family incomes, and since few 
workingmen’s families are sufficiently prosperous to 
lose such a fraction of their income without feeling it 
severely, it seems fairly evident that these young 
women are not forcing themselves into the industrial 
world through mere restlessness or distaste for home 
duties.”” The report further says that another fact 
tending to show that economic necessity is the cause 
for the presence of these girls and young women in the 
industrial world, is the extent to which their earnings 
are looked upon as family property. Of women em- 
ployed in retail stores and living at home, 68.5 per 
cent turned in all their earnings to the family; of the 
women living at home and working in factories, 77.2 
per cent gave in all their earnings. 

“The value of these statistics,” says Miss Van 
Kleeck, who quotes them to show the home responsi- 
bilities of working women, ‘‘is due to the fact that 
they were gathered during times of peace, and that 
they represent also the official findings of the United 
States Government. Any policy with reference to the 
wages of working women must rest in part on the 
effects of such a policy on the standard of living of 
families in the United States. 

“The withdrawal of wage-earners into military 
service and the rising cost of living undoubtedly 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 156 


employer it must be by charity. It is only with - 


behind, according to one’s lights—of the wage. | 
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Back Lace $1.50 to $5 
Front Lace $3.50 to $5 


There Question— 


Style and the Corset Are Inseparable 


You can wear the new Spring fashions with the utmost style. and smartness. It is easy to 
have the modish figure, if you wear the right corset, for Style and the Corset Are Inseparable. 
The right corset is the model made especially for your particular type of figure. 


You see Fashion’s greatest charm in the youthful contours, erect poise and graceful freedom of the woman 
who is properly corseted. Hers is a corset that conforms to Fashion’s most exacting requirements, yet it is 


a corset that is individually for her. 


American Lady Corsets provide models exactly right in style and fitting lines for you, 
models as individually yours as though made exclusively for you. 


American Lady Corsets have the approval of American 
women because of their authoritative style, their 
individuality of design for each type of figure. In fact, 
you cannot be quite sure of knowing the correct corset 
fashions until you see the American Lady models. 


Your naturally good figure deserves a corset that will 
protect and retain the youthful lines, the graceful carriage 
and sure poise. But it must be exactly the right corset 
for your figure. You will find it in an American Lady. 


For the medium figure there are models that meet every 
individual requirement—corsets for utility wear, 
for athletics, for dress, models that assure fashion 
and comfort under all conditions. 


or 


Detroit 
New York 


Ask Your Dealer in Any City or Town 


American Lady Youthful Stout Fashion Corsets are 
scientifically designed to mold the figure. All excess 
weight of straps and buckles is eliminated. 


For the slender or petite figure, special models emphasize 
the natural grace and charm. 


If you have ever worn American Lady Corsets, you know 
their wonderful fitting and wearing qualities—qualities 
that are made into each garment. 


The name American Lady in the corset is your guarantee 
of correct style. It is an unqualified guar- 
antee of satisfaction to you, whether you pay 


$5, $4, $3.50, $3, $2.50, $2, or only $1.50. 


coutil, $2.50. 


at $3.50. 
650— American Lad 


cov@s, white; $5.00. 


in pink coutil at $2.00, 


AMERICAN LADY CORSET CO., Inc. 


San Francisco 


Style 620 — Front lace model in pink figured 
material; very low bust, long skirt; $3.50. 
Same model in fine pink brocade at $5.00. 


Styie 379— For slender and medium fig- 
ures. Stylishly designed with low bust 
and long skirt; in pink batiste or coutil; 
$3.00. Style 244, same model in pink 


Style 754— A model that shows the per- 
fection of American Lady designin 
Made in pink brocade, richly trimmed; 
elastic side gores in skirt; $5.00. Style 
390, same model white or pink coutil 


Youthful Stout 
ashion model; molds the figure without 


excess weight of straps or buckles; French 


Style 384—Smart design for slender or 
medium figure,.low bust and long skirt. 
Pink batiste or coutil; $3.50, Same model 
in pink brocade at $5.00. Similar model 


Chicago 
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New Farm 


‘ite 


Who She is and What She Will Demand Before She Will Stay Put 


HE American farmer has had the 
greatest opportunity ever offered 
to any agricultural population in 
the world, in the past seventy- 
five years, to choose between 
farm life and town or city life. 
He has been free. No system of 
|| serfdom has bound him to the 

| land. Notraditionssuchasthose 

= = which bring back to the ruined 

French and Belgian farms their old occupants as 
soon as the German hordes retreat are controlling 
to the American farmer. He can sell his land 
freely, and there is a good market for it. He can 
rent it freely, with none of those drawbacks to 
getting the most he can out of renting it whith 
bind the European landlord. He is as intelligent 
as his fellow citizens of the city. He can make 
good in the city, either by adapting himself to 
some manual occupation or by entering business 
or professional life. He has liberty of choice. So 
has his wife. And he has made that choice in favor 
of village, town and city life to a degree that is 
astounding when one thinks of things as they were 
fifty to seventy-five years ago. So has his wife. 
In fact, the choices have been made in the major- 

ity of cases by wives and daughters, as anyone 

must believe who knows the facts. 


The Injury That the American Woman 
Has Done to the Farm 


women and girls have condemned 
the American farm as an environment, and 
the result is that the proportion of people living on 
farms has been falling, falling, falling, until at this 
time it is probably true that not’one person in five 
in the United States lives on a real farm and makes 
his living by real farming. Our literature, our art, 
our press, our controlling expressions of ideas all 
over the nation, are city expressions, town expres- 
sions, village expressions. And yet, seventy-five 
years ago, there was a vast mass of literature and 
art based on the fact that the farmers of the 
United States were the real public of the United 
States. It may not have been a very good litera- 
ture or art—though it was as good as any we had— 
but it was agricultural. And now all our thoughts 
tend to urban affairs, because all our people are 
becoming urban people. 

Do you see what this means? 

Remember that the farmers have been free and 
have made their choices. Theré have been two 
horseshoe-shaped bars of iron on opposite sides of 
them. The one was the city, the other the farm. 
The people were the iron filings, free to go to one 
or the other as they pleased—and they have flown, 
to the city bar of iron. Why? Because it was 
electrified powerfully and becamea strong magnet; 
while the farm bar of iron was electrified feebly or 
not at all, and either attracted the human iron 
filings too feebly to hold its share of them or it 
actually repelled them. 

The growth of cities is a terrifying phenomenon: 
It not only strips the farms of their people, but it 
robs them of their fertility. Unless this tide of 
farmers which is flowing to the cities to become 
city people—as your ancestors did in all probabil- 
ity—can be arrested and turned back; unless the 
magnetism of the country can be made not only to 
equal that of the city, but to overcome it so that 
the human iron filings will fly back to the country 
from the city, the history of the world will go on 
from the bad of this awful war period to the worse 
of conditions like those of the latter days of the old 
Roman Empire. I say the world, because this 
phenomenon of the overgrowth of cities, like pul- 


sating tumors on the body politic, is world-wide. 


Women Have Emptied the Farmhouses; 
It is Women Who Must Fill Them Again 


OW, nobody can do this thing of world-wide - 


necessity except the New Farm Wife. Wives 
have emptied the farmhouses; and wives must fill 
them again. Wives have weaned the people from 
the farms; and wives must win them back. The 
hand that rocks the cradle is the hand that rocks 
the world. And in this overgrowth of American 
cities we find the hand that rocks the cradle 
actually engaged in rocking the world, and rocking 
it the wrong way. 

Now, curiously enough, it is rocking it the wrong 
way because the wives who are doing the rocking 
have been good wives. Their virtues as wives and 
mothers have made them do the thing for their 


By Herbert Quick 


Member of the Federal Farm Loan Board 


children and for themselves that has been bad for 
the country. That they were forced to do this 
thing is not their fault, but that of society at large. 
The wives of the farms, for seventy-five years, 
have been taking their children and themselves and 
their husbands to the villages, towns and cities 
so that the family, and especially the children, 
might have a better chance in the world and live 
fuller lives. 

When it appears—and it must be made truly 
to appear—that country life gives or can be 
made to give to all concerned a better chance in 
the world, a chance to live better and fuller lives, 
the New Farm Wife will not only keep the chil- 
dren on the farms but she will take them back 
from the towns. 

The New Farm Wife must do her share in so 
rocking the world back or forward to better things 
that this new thing of such world-wide importance 
may be made in all verity to manifest itself to the 
world. Her share must be the greater share, as it 
always is in things relating to the welfare of the 
race, 

But in this labor we must all demand our re- 
spective shares. On some farms and in some 
neighborhoods to-day, the children and the wives 
have a better chance to live full and developed 
lives than they could enjoy in the cities. The task of 
making these conditions universal and of improv- 
ing them everywhere is a national one, in which the 
women and men of the cities ought to take an 
interest quite as acute as that demanded of the 
farmers. For the overurbanization of the nation 
means the eventual ruin of the cities for lack of a 
basis in a population living on the land. 


Why Women Have Left the Farms and 
What Will Bring Them Back 


: \ \ TOMEN, in the average case, find living on the 


farm a life of drudgery; and they tend to flee 
from it. This is not the chief reason for the migra- 
tion of so many millions of American families from 
the farm, but it is an important one and it ought to 
be considered. There have been very good civili- 
zations in the world in which bathing facilities 
were confined to the ponds and running streams, 
and artificial means used only at long intervals and 
in case of great need; but that is not our sort of 
civilization. 

We have taught the bath as an appurtenance 
to self-respect. The Old Farm*‘Wife read all about 
this. But—there was no bathroom in her house. 
Neither was there running water. The pail and 
the distant mossy spring or the picturesque well 
sweep, or the traditional and even more back- 
breaking windlass, has driven many a woman 
from the farm. 

“T can stand it,” she was wont to say, “but I 
won't keep my daughters in a life where there are 
no better advantages than this.”’ The up-and- 
down pump does not meet the case. Nothing but 
hot and cold water in the sink, a bathroom and 
the other material accompaniments to that clean- 
liness which is next to godliness will do. 

When the country woman visits her town 
cousin or her school-days friend she hates to have 
that running-water skeleton. in the closet, that 
ghost that rises up when friends from the city are 
considered as visitors. 

It may be a reflection on our bathroomless an- 
cestors to make the bathroom an essential to self- 
respect, for John Endicott, Peter Stuyvesant and 
James Oglethorpe probably lived without bath- 
rooms all their lives—lived clean lives, and died 
in the odor of sanctity. 

But that was before bathtubs were so extensively 
advertised and prior to the discovery of bacteria. 
It was before there were windmills on sale by 
means of which water could be lifted into tanks, 
and plumbers in every village. It was before 
electric companies were engaged in distributing 
power over hill and dale, and stoves for heating the 
water were brought within the reach of people of 
extremely moderate means. It was before the 
invention of the storage battery and the internal- 
combustion engine. It was before Cousin Jane, 
who went to the city as a stenographer and 
married the head bookkeeper, who has become 
the head of the accounting department of his firm, 
became an influence drawing away from the farm 
and exerted upon all her rural relatives. 

If we only knew, we should find millions of farm 
people and folks of farm parentage who have been 
floated away from the countryside on currents of 
hot and cold water running into village, town and 
city residences. 
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The Greased and Oily Chute That Has 
Landed Many a Farmer Into the Town 


opie: there is the old-fashioned oil lamp! It 
has illumined the way and greased the chute 
which has landed many a farm family inside the 
gas and electric light limits of the municipalities. 
Since Maud Muller’s time the light situation has 
grown steadily worse on the farms as compared 
with the towns. Whittier’s heroine, it will be 
remembered, had her dreams in which “the tallow 
candle an astral burned.” Now any farmhouse 
may have its astral lamp, and a far better oil than 
that burned in the Judge’s home. But Cousin 
Jane may flood her home with electric light by 
turning a button; or, if she is very unfortunate, 
she may have to go from fixture to fixture lighting 
the gas. No smell of oil, nothing on her mind in 
the way of keeping the lamps filled, no cleaning of 
lamps, no filling, no oil on Ser fingers, no lack of 
light in an age in which civilization is pretty 
accurately measured by the candle power expended 
in the home in illumination. 

If the light in the rural home be darkness, how 
great is that darkness! To be sure, there are 
electric-light plants to be had now which will 
furnish as good light for the farmhouse as that in 
Cousin Jane’s home. But they have not yet come 
to be regarded as necessaries of life in the average 
farmhouse, no more than hot and cold water and 
the bathroom. 

People always have the necessaries of life, no 
matter what they are. No landlord expects to 
rent a city apartment without its water supply 
and its lighting system. The New Farm Wife will 
make the same rule the prevailing one on the 
farms, and the landlord will come to see that the 
new rule is good for him because it is good for 
the industry of farming. 


The Big Disastrous Results Brought About 
by What Seem to be Small Things 


W* ARE now dealing with the small things 
which drive the women away from the 
farms—not the really controlling factors. For all 
the harm done by this lack of equipment for 
doing work is the ruin of the women’s health and 
the destruction of their morale. We all know what 
morale is now; the writers on war topics have 
taught us. Morale is a word which refers to the 
way in which people feel about things. Destroy 
the morale of an army, and it will run from its 
shadow. 

It was the morale of the Italian Army that gave 
way when the Germans drove it back to the 
Piave. It was a renewed morale that enabled the 
Italian Army to hold with its back to the wall 
when it made its stand. It was the morale of the 
American Army that enabled it to drive back the 
Germans at Chateau-Thierry and Belleau Wood, 
and the victory won by the Americans restored 
the morale of our Allies. 

The morale of our rural population began to 
suffer when the cities began offering the women 
and children a better chance in the world than 
seemed attainable in the country. I am mention- 
ing only the little things which ruin women’s 
health and contentment, like lack of water in the 
house, lack of lighting systems, lack of power to 
run washing machinery and dairy appliances, lack 
of community laundries, as things which long ago 
destroyed the morale of rural life so far as the 
women were concerned. 

And when the morale is gone it takes a good 
deal to restore it. Lack of morale is lack of faith 
in the promises of life. 

It is for the New Farm Wife to restore rural 
morale. She must do it and she can doit. But she 
will need the assistance of the rest of the com- 
munity in getting rid of these little things which 
affect the general tone of feeling with regard to 
rural life. 

As to both these little things and the greater 
matters which have done the most of the harm, 
with reference to which I am about to sneak, she 
must pull the laboring oar in restoring ‘or the 
future what has been lost through the farm wives 
of the past. It is not laying any Lurden on her 
to ask it; for in doing it she will be on';; doing 
what she has been doing all the time, and what 
society must always look to the women to do: to 
look after the welfare of the race. She can’t avoid 
doing this; but she may do it in a variety of ways. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 82 
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& ERTAINLY the woman who desires that well-dressed 
look cannot leave it to chance. 

Especially in the selection of Tailor-Mades, where style 
depends not only on correctness of line, the graceful set 
of shoulder and sleeve, but also on exquisite tailoring 
through and through—and those fine fabrics which alone 
can hold their shape and style for long periods of wear. 


Cleveland NewYork 


That Well-Dressed Look 


Ml 


NY 


A 
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Copyright H. B. Co, 
Re - publication Rights Reserved 


The “Woo trex” Tailor-Made Coats and Suits for 
Spring illustrated here may give you a welcome idea of 
how reasonably you can buy assured and enduring styles. 
A leading fashion merchant of your community has them 
on display. 

In finding “Wootrtex” Label, you are finding indeed 
“that well-dressed look.” 


Tailor-made 2651—Suited to any occasion is this Coat of fine French serge, lined with pussy willow. Two plaits ending in 
arrow heads indicate the pocket openings, The collar is adjustable. . . «© «© 

Tailor-made 5595—Parallel Rows of cording form the trimming on this Suit of blue chiffon taffeta lined with striped silk. 
The sash crosses from plaits in the back, and ties with loose fluttering ends inthefront. . . . « « « $§§.00 

Tailor-made 5205—Distinctively simple is a Suit of fine French serge, lined with peau de cvgne. Black silk braid binds the 
collar, the front opening and the pockets, and edges every buttonhole. 

Tailor-made 2060—Coat of tan silvertone lined with pussy willow silk, Three folds ending in squares of silk stitching in- 
dicate the pocket openings. Bone buttons, ‘The collar is especially graceful and well setting. . o « « « $§§.00 


$65.00 


$55.00 


Savorite store. 


Your «‘Woourtex”? merchant will furnish you with a copy of <“Tne 
TattoreDd Woman’’— that helpful little style magazine. 


If you have any difficulty write to us, giving us the name of your 


We will make it possible for you to see these Tailor-mades, and will 
send you ** THe Tattorep Woman”? direct. 


Tue H. Brack Company + New York, (leveland, Paris 
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Much We Have Heard, in These Days of War, 
3 About the No Man’s Land of Our Boys “Over There.” 
i) But Do We Realize That There is for Woman, Too, 

An “Over the Top”: a No Man’s Land — 

4 Into Which So Many Women Go and Go Alone ? 

If You Have Not Thought of This, Read This, the Story of 


The 


By Anne Shannon Monroe 


N AMERICAN editor stood before 
an audience of a thouSand or more of 


|| him an invitation to come and ad- 
¥j4| dress them. They had gone over the 
top through shellfire and shrapnel in 
defense of their country’s ideals, and 
had returned to safety, leaving com- 
rades strewn across the hideous 
= stretches of that black and tortured 
No Man’s Land; and now in billets were resting pre- 
paratory to going over again and yet again till victory 
or death should close their contract. Their faces were 
bronzed, their bodies rugged, their spirits vibrant with 
youth—strong, stirring, mysterious youth. 

The editor stood, deeply moved, looking question- 
ingly into the hundreds of faces before him. What 
could he, what could anyone, say to such boys, such 
effervescing boys, who, at the very beginning of their 
lives, stood so carelessly on the brink of eternity? 


UDDENLY, then, he made the thing very simple. 
It was not after all a matter of his having some- 
thing to say to them, but of their having something to 
say to him, something he could carry back home. 
Hadn’t they a message? Hadn’t huge moments in 
which had been compressed the ripening of a lifetime 
given birth to a thought which, sweeping the homeland, 
might kindle the souls of their potential mates, now 
vaguely drifting in youth’s dreams? And with that he 
abandoned the idea of addressing them, and asked 
instead: 

“Now, fellows, I’m going back home in a week. 
What message is there that I can carry back to the folks 
at home for you? You fellows who have sweethearts at 
home, for instance. What message would you like to 
send to your girls back home?” 

Instantly their faces took on a contemplative expres- 
sion. Each seemed to begin at once to wrestle with an 
idea that he couldn’t quite get into form. At length a 
— Westerner at the rear got to his feet and 
said: 

I speak?” 

. “That is what I want you to do,” the editor assured 
im. 
“Then tell our girls to be like Joan of Arc!” 

Instantly the tension broke, and hands fell to clap- 
ping and feet to stamping; and many shouted lustily: 
“Yes, that’s it—tell them to be like Joan of Arc!” 


HE editor was stunned. That was the last thing he 


expected. He stood nonplused. Then he deter- . 


mined to get to the bottom of the boy heart where his 
sacred womenkind were enshrined and find what it 
was that had kindled his admiration for the Maid of 
Orléans. 

““Yes—I see,” he finally said. “But isn’t it a little 
difficult? The American girl can’t very well mount a 
white charger and ride down Fifth Avenue at the head 
of a brigade a 

“Why can’t she?” burst in an enthusiastic trooper; 
while others appeared puzzled, more certain of their 
idea than of a way to express it. 

“Well, for one thing’’—the editor was feeling his 
way —‘‘the war is about over and we hope for no more 
wars. But let us go back to Joan of Arc, and study her 
a little. She was what would to-day be called a dreamy 
girl by nature, but she was in a terrible funk because 
France was at war and losing. She wanted to help. 
She wanted to do something. She couldn’t sit anlatr 
at home merely weeping while her country’s very 
existence was in peril, the army losing heart. So she 
would hurry through her household tasks and, slipping 
away from everyone, go down into the orchard and 
there under the trees, beautiful in bud and blossom, in 
the harmonizing air of nature, she would try to get rid 
of all commonplace thoughts, and would call out in 
spirit for guidance to something real she might do for 
her country. She would call out in her very soul. She 
would wait and listen, listen and wait, until finally 
voices seemed actually to speak to her. Then, one day, 
a vision came to her 

“That’s it,’’ broke clamorously into the picture. 
“That’s the idea, that’s the word. She had a vision. 
You're on,” they shouted. And to show their agree- 
ment the entire hut broke into applause. 

“Then boys,” the editor went on when he could, “as 
I get you, the message you want to send to the girls 
back home is that you want the girls to live a little more 
broadly; to think a little more deeply; to have a pur- 
pose in life. And then, like Joan, to go on and be 
unafraid. You want your girls not to drift and get 
nowhere, but to brace up and get somewhere, just as 
you are doing here. Is that it? Do I get you?” 

And the thundering applause that followed these 
words left no doubt that the sentiments of the boys had 
been correctly interpreted; and the editor closed one 
of the most somadhahie meetings that he had ever 
addressed. 


|| our boys at the front. They had sent: 


When I heard about that gripping scene and realized 
what an awakening such a message indicated, and then 
when I thought back through the experience which 
had brought those boys to this point of view, which had 
ripened the floating, sunny, undirected boy vision— 
the long tedious months in training camps, the self- 
denial of the daily program of preparation; then the 
trenches and over the top into No Man’s Land, into 
certain mental and likely physical agony, the proba- 
bility of mutilation, the possibility of death; and how 
one day of all this, yes, one instant of that dash over 
the top, had awakened them more fully than could a 
decade ordinarily lived, visualizing it—it flashed into 
my mind that there was but one thing in all human 
experience with which to match the experience of these 
boys, and that is? 

Motherhood. 


py snd see. Everything in the world is here primarily 
for a crop. Every plant that breaks out of the soil 
has its new little green, laughing, playing time. In the 
effervescence of its youth it calls for its mate and 
demands reproduction before it shall mature and fall 
sweetly again into earth whence it came, fertilizing and 
enriching the mother who bore it, as beautiful in its 
end as in its beginning—if indeed we can speak of any 
end or any beginning to a perfect cycle. 

_ With man, the crop is twofold: first, as with the 
plant, there is his physical reproduction for the contin- 
uance of his kind; and second, there is his own personal 
awakening to a spiritual interpretation of the period of 
time in which he dwells in his body on earth, This 
spiritual crop is, of course, of later ripening. First comes 
the physical: The boy and the girl come to their mating 
time, like the little new green plant, close to earth, 


all unconsciously to the strains of the sweetest music 
ever made and over a flower-strewn, scented path out 
from the softness and safety of her protection into 
that woman’s No Man’s Land where her hand cannot 
smooth the way, going out on the testing field of 
womanhood, alone. 


Se UNDERSTAND this mother better, let us just 
go back for a moment to the soldiers. Let us 
imagine some years to have elapsed and another war 
on. Picture the excitement preparatory to the depar- 
ture to the front of a new raw army of youth, amid 
stirring music, waving handkerchiefs, showering flow- 
ers, flying flags—the good-bys, the promises to write, 
the tears and the laughter, the outgoing boys recklessly 
gay as though they were merely starting off to a col- 
lege frolic. 

Imagine these veterans of ours from France standing 
on the side lines watching it all. What memories would 
the scene invoke for them? Camp pranks? Boy merry- 
makings? Whatever words their lips might utter, deep 
down in their hearts would be a solemn realization of 
what a serious contract, after all, had been signed to 
all this accompaniment so alluring to youth. They 
would relive what was probably ahead € these boys if 
they really should see action—the heavy heartache, the 
bitter loneliness, the gripping fear, the wretched dis- 
comfort; they would hear coming up through the strains 
of martial music the groans of men stretched helpless 
on a tragic field. But—they would hear, too, that still 
small voice of the spirit making itself audible to ears 
that were deaf formerly; they would recall field hos- 
pital scenes as men were carried in, the classic ‘‘ Never 
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vibrating with its harmonies, effervescing 
with an overflow of vitality—life all in 
the plant, no ripe grain in the head. Woo- 
ing and winning when life is in its most 
perfect rhythm with nature, heady with 
that nature’s wine called ‘‘love,” they 
join hands in the great contract to the 
music of wedding bells which makes but a 
crude accompaniment to the divine sing- 


ing in their own young hearts. 


R the girl particularly there is, in 
addition, the glamour and glow of the 
stirring adventure. How lovely every- 
thing is! How good and kind are all the 
people! ‘How beautiful—how solemn— 
the service! And yet she cannot fully 
sense its solemnity. She is told that the 
words spoken are freighted with responsi- 
bility, that the vows given and taken are 
the most serious her life can ever know. 
But, as an actual fact, she is far more 
aware of the busy, bustling guests, the 
presents in that upper chamber, her girl 
friends, her bridesmaids chatting and 
laughing in their lovely tulle gowns and 
wide picture hats, speculating on who 
will catch the bride’s bouquet and be the 
next bride. 
She catches a glimpse of her younger 
brother who, brotherwise, is fussing awk- 


wardly over details, attempting to appear 


indifferent, but achieving lugubriousness. 
Swept by a sense of change—things pass- 
ing that have always been—he resents it 
without understanding it. She doesn’t 
know, but he feels this thing of giving up 
sis to that other chap, and if he doesn’t 


make her happy, well—his young fists: 


clench, and the younger he is the harder 
they clench and the more he feels his 
personal duty in the affair. 

She sees her father a bit white, a bit 
tense, his mouth twitching as he bites 
queerly at his lips now and then; he, in 
his maturity, knowing the thing the boy 
half guesses; he looks unusually old, some- 
how—dear old dad! 

And there is mother—why, mother! 
You, of all people who know how happy 
I am, crying as if your heart would break! 
Foolish little mother—why should you 
cry so? I shall not be far away 

Why do mothers cry so hard at their 
daughters’ weddings, from the highest to 
the lowliest, the mothers most pleased 
with the new son-in-law, the ones most 
happy over their daughters’ happiness— 
why do mothers cry so hard? 

Ah, the heart of a mother! It is that 
she sees you, dear girl—her vital, mate- 
rial crop, the flesh of her flesh, to save 
whom from heartache she would gladly 
lay down her very life—she sees you going 


The Mother Who Has Lost 


By Caroline Russell Bispham 


gt es dry your eyes, ye mothers who have lost; 
Face the world bravely at whatever cost. 

For we must rise above our selfish pain, 

And smile with those who have their sons again 
Within the happy circle of their love. 

Anguish, like rapture, cometh from above. 

We have our memory of happier days, 

And we are crowned with Sorrow’s wreath of bays. 

We have our dreams. The courage that they showed 
We taught their strong young hearts. To us they owed 
Their high ideals, their splendid vision bright. 
Come forth from shadow, bask in love’s warm light; 
Lift your sad hearts; though we have giv’n our ad 
Love brings reward, and labor its long rest. 

Such sacrifice as ours God sees in heaven 

And to our lonely hearts help will be given. 

This pain we feel, that other Mother knew 

Who for the world’s redress gave Her son too. 
“Oh, look and see,” she cried (He was divine), 


“If there be any sorrow like to mine!” 


So cry our hearts, as close to Him they stand 
Bright-winged and glorious members of His band ; 
Brothers with Him and shining from afar, 

To guide our weary steps like Hope’s clear star. 
Be brave and proud, we had the sons to give; 

They went before us, but we have to live, 

And bear the burden with a worthy mien. 

Cling to the thought, how vain our lives had been 
Had we not borne them, had not let them go! 
There is the glory in our weight of woe 
Lightening its blackness, small but priceless spark, 
Gleam of unselfishness in Sorrow’s dark. 

Our Lord Christ was a son and He died, too, 

To make such splendid sons as ours, who grew 

To highest manhood, modeled on Christ’s plan. 
Who dies for others, dies a perfect man. 

And though they suffered martyrdom, our dead 
Followed where Jesus’ bleeding footsteps led. 


Much strength is added to these beautiful lines by the fact that Mrs. 
Bispham, who is the wife of David Bispham, the distinguished singer, lost 


- her own boy in the war and therefore speaks out of the fullness of heart 


of “a mother who has lost.” 
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A logical question of war-ridden housewives 
is—‘‘ What shall I buy to replace the faded 
and worn-out carpets and rugs which tho 
an eyesore | have endured in order to econ- 
omize and save?” 

The war is over. “Our boys’’ are coming 
home to resume peaceful occupations. Lest 
their valorous deeds and noble achievements 


A Logical Question Answered 


shall have been in vain the practice of thrift 
and economy must continue. 

For every floor that needs new rugs 
buy CREX. Use them the whole year 
round. You'll save money and be well 
satisfied. 

Durability and sanitary qualities are 
features well known. Put them to the test. 


Three Weaves to Choose from— 


‘CREX De Luxe 


CREX Herringbone 


CREX Regular 


Anexclusive, patented fabric. Unusually Another patented and exclusive The standby of the CREX family. 
smooth. Beautiful soft tonal effects in  CREX product. Heavier and more Twenty years of supremacy and un- 


harmonizing colors. A rare achievement 
in grass rug manufacture. Most suit- 


durable than any other woven grass questioned popularity. Truly the “‘ peo- 
rug ever produced. Ideal for ple’s’’ common-sense, non-extravagant 
porches and rooms where severe floor covering. Reliability and price are 


able for indoors and enclosed porches. wear must be considered. dominant factors. 


Patterns—Colorings—Sizes 


A wide variety of patterns makes selection easy. Colors 
are combined and blended to suit both simple and fas- 
tidious tastes—harmony being the keynote. Sizes range 
from small mats to large rugs. 


Imitations and Substitution 


Cheap imitations always follow success. Shun them. Substi- 
tution by dealers with intent to deceive is unlawful. De- 
mand genuine CREX rugs and save disappointment. The 
name woven in edge of side binding protects you. 


Free Color-Catalog 


We will mail to you free 
on request beautiful color- 


WHEN BUYING GRASS RUGS 
E SURE THE NAME ° Your Dealer 


reproductions of —s IS WOVEN IN THE SIDE BINDING the pattern, size or color 
ae eS ITS YOUR PROTECTION AND OUR GUARANTEE of CREX rugs you want 


If your dealer does not 
happen to have in stock 


and rug sizes are also 


212 Fifth Avenue, New York 


write to us giving full 


» | 
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“Uncle Remus” His “Gals” 
- How Joel Chandler Harris Kept | 


JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS 
(“Uncle Remus’’) was a wonderful 
writer of letters, and he was a won- 
derful father to his girls Lillian and 
Mildred. Four sons had been born 
to the Harrises before the two sisters 
came, and when they did arrive the 
father was quite beside himself. 
During their childhood he provided 
them with many pets: chickens, 
cats, pony, donkey and guinea pigs; 4nd so, when the 
girls left for school, they naturally missed their father, 
the animals and the happy, carefree, outdoor life. 
The father determined to keep his place in their lives 
while they were away at school, and so he wrote to 
them frequently and with a charm that was irresist- 
ible, as these extracts from his letters show: 


There is the same dreadful dearth of news here. 
You get all the city news in the Evening Constitution. 
As to neighborhood news, why, you must know that 
Dame Gossip has been compelled to keep indoors 
with her head wrapped in flannel and a hot rock to 
her feet. To-day is the first day she could come out, 
and—ting! goes the doorbell, and I hear the joyful 
voice of Miss in the hall. I suppose we shall get 
all the news next, but as I have to write this letter 
in the dining room, I’ll not get the benefit of it. You 
can guess, however. . .. 


“Did you see Miss ——’s new dress?”’ * 
“Did I? Well, [should say! Anybody could see it 
a mile off.” 


‘“‘Why does she choose such colors and have such 
queer contrasts?’”’ 

“Heigh-ho! (Sigh) Don’t ask me, child; it’s too 
ridiculous.” 

“‘And did you notice hat?” 

“‘Heh-eh-eh-eh! (Giggle) Oh, wasn’t it a fright?” 

“Fright! Don’t mention it! Why doesn’t she 
get somebody to go with her when she buys her 
« 

And so on and so forth. 


My dear, I hope you’ll look at the world as I do as 
you grow older. If you do it will be a mixture of 
plum pudding and mince pie all 
the year round. I enjoy gossip be- 
cause it gives me a clew to char- 
acter, and there’s nothing richer 
than human character. To me, 
the most serious person is the 
most humorous, if I can but get 
him to open his mouth and speak 
freely, and sometimes the most 
humorous persons are the most 
serious. ‘ 

A new set of furniture—birch- 
wood: think of that !—is soon to 
be placed in your room, and it is 
to be yours all by yourself; every- 
thing spick-and-span, everything 
new; all the cobwebs knocked 
down, all the dust blown out, and 
all the flies friz. And if the blan- 
kets are too hairy we'll have ’em 
shaved. 


The donkey got to playing with 
the calf the other day, and, in the 


By Julia Collier Harris 


twenty years from now. ‘ Why should they be six this 
year instead of some other year? 

The Benevolent Society had an Irish wake the other 
night, and your mamma went arid sat-up with them. 
She said she had a good time, but the way she looked 
and the way she said it was enough for’mie. I hid my 
face behind my collar button and wept. - : 


ILLIAN was not too studious to be above the weak- 
nesses of other young ladies, and one of these 
weaknesses was a sweet tooth: 


An Amateur 
Photograph of 
Joel Chandler 
Harris (“Uncle 
Remus”) in His 


Garden 


My Dear Daughter: At 
my request, your brother sent 
you some candy which you 
ought to get to-day. He re- 
ceived your letter to-day, in 
which I find a large and grow- 
ing demand for CANDY. I 


habit. 
appetite for new “roas’n’ ear.” 
I don’t think you'll like the 


midst of their various and as- 
sorted gambols, the calf fell down. 
Whereupon the donkey jumped on 
him and proceeded to dance the 
Highland Fling. The calf was supposed to be dead, 
but it wasn’t hurt. 


of “‘mamma’s’’ comical experience with the pony, 
Lily: 


Mamma’s in trouble again. She drove to town the 


with the buggy. A nigger man had to catch her; and 
on top of that the police (think of their immense im- 
pertinence!) warned mamma that she wouldn’t be 
allowed to leave the celebrated horse called Lily lying 
around loose again. So there we are, and what’s to 
be done? It’s a big job to anchor a small horse, but 
that’s the problem before us. Mamma was so mad 
about it that she went off and had her last year’s hat 
fixed over at immense expense and increased her bill 
at Keely’s. When you get married I hope you’ll do 
your husband that way, because these men ought to 
be taught their place. They are puffed up with pride, 
and nothing will take it out of them like having bills 
to pay—the nasty things! . . . All the cats would 
send love if they knew how nice you are. The Bunkey 
is in the lot with Dunker’s horse—oh, nonsense! I 
mean the donkey is in the lot with Bunker’s horse, 
and seems to be doing well. The little calfy is also 
doing well. At any rate, it chewed a button off my 
coat while I was scratching its back. . . . 

The little children in the neighborhood have been 
giving birthday parties. They are all six years old 
this year, but nobody knows how young they will be 


Lillian Harris at 1314 Years 


| er in the spring follows this amusing account ' 


other day, and the horse she calls Lily walked off ° 


stuff he sent, for it isnot candy 
at all, simply marshmallows 
and chocolate—oh, a fearful 
mixture! . .. 

As I write, the clock is striking five—the same old 
five o’clock it struck yesterday. The vestibule clock 
has been fixed and is now ticking slowly and delib- 
erately, but it gets there at the same time as 
the other clocks. 


‘Loa following letter gives an account 
of a most important individual, the 
girls’ baby nephew and the first 


My Dear Daughter: The news 
here is so scattered about that it 
is hard to gather it up. In fact, 
there’s nothing but the baby. 
You remember I told you he was 
very old—well, it’s a fact. He 
is bald-headed, and all his teeth 
have dropped out, and his head is 
wabbly, and he is too! decrepit to 
walk. And he’s irritable, too, just 
like an old man. Whenhe yells for 
his food, he talks just as the donkey 
does, only not so loud. But he sleeps 
most of the time, and this is another 
sign of extreme old age; and he can 
hold nothing in his hands. 
He may grow younger as 
he gets older, and I hope 
he will, because we don’t 
want to have an old man 
like that in the house. 


didn’t know you had such a ° 
It is as keen as my: 


AUTHOR OF “THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS” 


You said something about my being a grandpa. 
But the way I look at it, this baby is too small and 
wrinkled to count. If I’m to be a grandpa I want to 
be one sure enough; I want to be the grandpa of 
something you can find without hunting through a 
bundle of shawls and blankets—something that can 
open its eyes and comb its hair. If this is what you 
call being a grandpa anybody can be one, for all 
you’ve got to do is to get you a squall and wrap it 
up in a shawl, and there you are! . . . No name 
has yet been found that is quite good enough, and I 
suppose the upshot of it will be that he’ll be called 
Bill or Sam, or some equally romantic name. . 


BOUT this time the children had a visit from 

“‘mamma,” and a letter follows describing the 

antics of J. C., their younger brother, during the 
night hours while in his father’s care: 


Your mamma never goes away but there’s trouble. 
Last night I was childish enough to allow J. C. to 
sleep with me. He went to bed at the usual hour, fell 
asleep at once and lay like a log. I congratulated 
myself. I thought, ‘‘The poor child has been misrep- 
resented.” I watched him closely and he never 
stirred hand or foot. I finished my writing and 
went to bed, being careful to make no stir. J.C. still 
lay like a log. 

I fixed myself comfortably and was just dozing off, 
when I heard a snort in my ear, and there was J. C. 
walking about on top of me with elbows and knees. 
How he managed to do it I don’t know, but he 
never once used hands or feet. He ran about over me 
like a cow in plowed ground. : 

I finally rescued myself and placed him on his back, 
where he lay quietly; but sleep was gone from me for 
an hour. Finally it came near again, and I was just 


‘beginning to dream a story about bubbles that are 


inhabited, when—bang! I heard something go, and— 
biff! I felt something strike me. ‘‘Be still, sad heart,” 
said I, “‘and let’s see what it is.”” J. C. had butted 
the headboard with his head, and had trampled in my 
face with his knees, which are as hard as the hoofs of 
a Texas pony. 

It was then that I began to long for the presence of 
my dear, dear wife, who,has to put up with this sort 
of thing every night, and I envied you—oh, so much! . 
I said to myself: “‘Here am I the victim of this 
new-fangled method of somnambulism—this dismal 
scheme of teaching parents their place—while my dear 
daughter is candying and marshmallowing and 
camera-ing! Little does she know of the miseries of 
her poor afflicted daddy, who never knew before 
what it is to be both ma and pa!”’ 

But with the exception of many bruises and blue 
places, I am feeling better to-night. J. C. is in Essie’s 
room on the sofa. I may have to buy a new sofa or 
have the wall repapered, but what do I care for ex- 
perise, so long as I am able to get a good night’s rest? 

I understand now why mamma is so hale and 
hearty. It’s the exercise that J. C. gives her while 
they are both asleep. Why, I’d rather practice with 
dumb-belis—I’d rather have a scrap with Corbett— 
I’d rather be run over by a runaway horse—than to 


« sleep in the same room with J. C., much less in the 


same bed. 
But such is life in Wes’ Een’! ... . 


‘hoe story of the stray rooster is characteristic: the 
‘4 children’s father could not resist having a little 


7.9? 


fun at “mamma’s” expense occasionally: 


Dear Billy and Tommy: .. . A stray rooster 
wandered into the lot to-day, and at once I had him 
put in the pen. Nobody would ever think, just to 
look at me, that I was so serious-minded as to Seize 

and appropriate a neighbor’s rooster in this 

offhand way. If I’m found out-I’ll say 
it’s a joke. If not I’ll—but wait! I 
started to say I’d put him in the pot.: 
But I'll not go so far as that. He’s 
too old. Vll be neighborly this 
once—that is, if mamma doesn’t 
want to make some chicken salad. 

In that case, I know how it will 

be. She'll say “‘Seef??—which 

is short for Josephus, though 
that never was and never can 
be my name—she’ll say: “‘Seef, 
I want to make some ay or 
salad. Mrs. So-and-So d 
some the other day; and I’m 
sure if she can have chicken 

salad we can have it too. I'll 

send her some just to show her 
she’s not the only one who can 
have chicken salad.” Then I'll 
reflect that maybe this stray fowl be- 
longs to Mrs. So-and-So, and as she is 
to have a share in the spoils, 
I’ll look wise and say: ‘“‘ Well, 
if you choose you may kill 
the rooster.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 126 


His Place in His Daughters’ Hearts While They Were Away at School _ {f| | 
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Always Front Laced 


Her aid and means to perfection of figure. 
They can be yours, too. 


No matter what corset you may now wear, 
some day you will try the Modart. 


The new Spring and Summer designs are now at the best stores. 


Mopart Corset Company 
- $§AGINAW, MICHIGAN 
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WANT? 


MEN AND WOMEN EVERYWHERE ASK: WHAT 
IS IT THAT WOMEN, WHO CAN .NOW VOTE, 
HERE IS THE AN: 
SWER CLEARLY SET FORTH: 


XX 


aw 
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And an Assistant Secretary of Labor: A Woman 
That is What Women Who Vote Want and What They Intend to Get 


JHE war is won. Governments are 
being remade. While in the past 
republics have not exhibited the 
durability which we seek in ofr 
own country, it isnevertheless true 
ee that the tendency in all nations is 
|| toward a broader and more gen- 
|| eral exercise of political power by 
|| the people, which women must 
—= share with men and take an equal 
part with them in solving community and national 
problems. The patriotic and almost religious fervor 
with which American women responded to the call 
of our country during the war, and the zeal with 
which they undertook all tasks required of them, is 
evidence of their desire and willingness to serve with 
like devotion and loyalty in times of peace. 

We need fear no lack of woman’s interest in 
public affairs. Rather should we guard against her 
altruistic desire to correct all wrongs and without 
due consideration urge so many changes that her 
well-intentioned efforts be scattered and ineffective 
and the public become hopelessly confused. 


What are the Three Greatest Public Needs 
in America To-day ? 


r ORDER to make the wisest and most helpful 
use of their political opportunities, women should 
select and persistently advocate those measures 
which are fundamental and absolutely necessary 
to the happiness and well-being of the individual, 
and to the permanence of our free institutions and 
national life. With these established, others will 
follow as the public mind becomes enlightened and 
the civic conscience is awakened to their need. 

The great demand for humanitarian service oc- 
casioned by the war awoke in women a conscious- 
ness of responsibilj d obligation which inspired 
an ardent desire fo ifice and service. Now that 
the war is ended, a reversal to the old personal life 
is distasteful, if not impossible, and women’s patri- 
otic zeal in winning the victory has become a fer- 
vent longing to crystallize into national life the 
conditions which experience has shown are essential 
to the progress of civilization, and to make it forever 
impossible that nations may plunge humanity into 
another such cataclysm. : 

There should be no attempt to form separate 
political organizations for women. Such.a move- 
ment would militate against one of the primary 
objects sought in the extension of the ballot—that 
men and women, together, may work in harmonious 
and effective codperation for the common good. 


The three measures which are of vital importance’ 


and to which immediate attention should be given 
are: Health, Education and Women in Industry. 


The First is Health: With a Secretary of 
Health in the Cabinet of the President 


INCE the strength of a nation depends upon the 
physical well-being of its people, conditions af- 
fecting health are too vital to be left to the uncer- 
tain control of the individual or to the politicians 
of the various cities and states. 

The vast number of men debarred from active 
military service because of physical defects or 
diseases shows an almost criminal neglect of proper 
physical training in the home or the school and of 
adequate control of disease by the state. 

The entrance and spread of the recent epidemic 
of Spanish influenza in this country, with the loss 
of thousands of lives, which might have been pre- 
vented if proper precautions had been taken and 


By Anna Howard Shaw 


sanitary laws observed, proves that we pay too 
great a price for the narrow vision and anti-national 
policy which declares that each community—or 
that even each state—is a law unto itself. To neg- 
lect to enact sanitary laws for the protection of the 
people endangers the whole life of the nation and is 
of universal importance and concern. 

Whatever affects the happiness or well-being of 
the nation is the business of all the people, and 
no community or state, either through ignorance or 
neglect, should have it within its power to cause or 
permit the development of a national calamity. 

Care of health is so vital and far-reaching, in- 
cludes so many problems, requires the most careful 
and scientific considerations, that it is worthy of 
a Federal department of public health with an 
experienced Cabinet member authorized to direct 
the states along such lines of sanitary improvement 
as will insure the greatest possible protection to life. 

The situation which confronts us at this time 
will not brook delay. Increasing danger to health, 
due to the introduction into our country of diseases 
unknown before the war and of many new ones 
created by the unspeakable conditions which ac- 
companied the war, demand immediate action. 

Enlightened public opinion, supported by polit- 
ical power through the wise use of the ballot, will 
accomplish much. 


The Second is Education: With a Secretary 
of Education in the Cabinet | 


general education is widely dif- 
fused and the principle of universal education 
finds popular acceptance in this country, recent 
events have shown a lamentable degree of illiteracy 
among our native as well as foreign-born citizens. 
In fact, whole sections, and in some cases entire 
states, are found to have the most meager educa- 
tional facilities. 

Since the child is the greatest asset of the state 
and it is through the child that the best work may 
be done for the unlift of the community, judging 
from what has already been accomplished, may we 
not hope that when universal education becomes 
general it will deliver us froma vast number of unrea- 
sonable and unjust conditions which ignorance and 
outworn custom have fostered among us? 

We require more and better schoolhouses, a 
sounder and more uniform and rational curriculum 
adapted to the development of the faculties of the 
child, compulsory educational laws universally en- 
forced, more and better trained teachers encour- 
aged by such incentives as will call to this high 
public service the best intellects the nation can 
command. 

It being a commonplace that republican institu- 
tions are built on education, in order to safeguard 
them it becomes the duty of the Government to 
provide necessary opportunities for the education of 
itscitizens. Here, then, is need for a Federal depart- 
ment of education, with a Cabinet member at its 
head, through whom the National Government 
ought to establish a certain standard of education 
to which all states should conform. 


The Third is Women in Industry: With a 
Woman as Assistant Secretary of Labor 


|S pat the war there were in this country eight 
million women gainfully employed, of whom 
two million and a half were engaged in manufac- 


“ tories, in trade, transportation or in public service. 


Since the beginning of hostilities, women have be- 
come increasingly employed in manufacturing and 


other productive industries, and the presumption 
is that their number will be augmented with the 
assurance that they are a permanent economic and 
industrial factor. 

Because of the disadvantage under which women 
have heretofore labored, which has placed them ina 
weaker economic position than men, there is greater 
necessity for control of the standards of their em- 
ployment. In the readjustment of industrial rela- 
tions from a war to a peace basis, opportunities 
are afforded for a new upbuilding of safeguards to 
conserve alike the industrial efficiency and health 
of women, to make it impossible to exploit them 
and their labor, or compel them to become unwilling 
competitors in lowering standards of wages, hours 
and working conditions which are for the best 
interests of the workers, the industries and of 
citizenship. 

The Federal Government has done much in an 
effort to call to the attention of employers the 
necessity for coéperation and to maintain the 
standards advocated and adopted by the War Labor 
Policies’ Board; but with the cessation of hostilities, 
the authority of war agencies is no longer recog- 
nized, and constant vigilance, courageous agitation, 
carefully prepared literature and vigorous political 
activity are required to create a popular demand 
for and to secure necessary and just legislation to 
produce satisfactory results. 

While we have a Secretary of Labor in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet at the present time, the unique posi- 
tion of. women, coupled with ancient traditions 
which threaten their liberty in the world’s market, 
requires that there shall be an Assistant Secretary 
of Labor to whom problems affecting women’s em- 
ployment may be referred. And this assistant 
secretary should be a woman. When the time comes 
that women, like men, may freely and without prej- 
udice enter into the industrial life of the world, 
with all the incentives which men now enjoy, the 
necessity for special legislation will disappear. 


It is Through Organized Womanhood and 
the Ballot That These Must be Obtained 


HILE it is unquestionably true that public 

opinion must precede and support the demand 
for all reform legislation, it is equally true that in 
a republic, controlled by political parties, the vote 
is the deciding ‘factor in determining legislative 
action. 

The vast service rendered during the war by the 
Woman’s Committee of the Council of National 
Defense through its state divisions demonstrated 
the tremendous resources and power of organized 
womanhood when given an incentive sufficient to 
call out its loyalty and a purpose worthy of its 
united effort. No other agency was so well adapted 
to reach the individual, to carry out all lines of 
propaganda, and to arouse public sentiment. 

Through organized womanhood, national and 
state governments have a mobilized army as ready 
and willing to render voluntary service in the in- 
terests of peace as in those of war. 

What may not women accomplish when, in addi- 
tion to their power of persuasion and educational 
agitation, they add that of legislation? With politi- 
cal enfranchisement in many states and the assur- 
ance of universal suffrage in all states, women have 
the high privilege and opportunity to build into 
a reconstructing government those ideals which 
make for domestic tranquillity, social morality, 
civic integrity and national peace. 
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for Furniture 


itralite 


one-LireWHITE ENAMEL 


Although designed 
for the finest of in- 
terior work, Vitra- 
lite is so durab/e that 
it is coming into 
wide use as an exfe- 
rior coating, where 
an extra fine and 
long-lasting white 


finish is desired. 


well as F loors 


OT only under the rug, but on furniture 


and woodwork 


of all kinds, is °°61”’ 


Floor Varnish famed for its soughness 


and /ong-wearing qualities. 


For thirty years 


*°61” has enjoyed an unusual distinction as 


being an extremely 


The varnish and color are so 
proportioned and intimately com- 
bined that ‘‘61’’ flows smoothly 
off the brush, producing beautiful, 
semi-transparent wood-stain ef- 
fects, without showing laps or 
streaks; an important factor in 
securing perfect results. 


And, of course, ‘‘61’’ Floor 
Varnish is waterproof, as well as 
heelproof and marproof. ‘The 
next time you do an odd job of 
finishing, try acan of ‘“61.’’ You’ll 
get a lot of pleasure and no trouble 
out of it, and at small expense. 


Send for Color Cardand Sample Panel 
finished with ‘‘61.’’ Try the 


hammer test on the panel. You 

dent the wood, but the var- 
nish won’t crack. ‘‘61” stands 
the hammer test. It veszsts wear. 


long-lasting varnish. 


The ‘‘Hammer Test’’ demon- 
strates the extraordinary toughness 
and durability of ‘‘61’’ and its fit- 
ness as an ideal, all ’round varnish. 


If you are building or decorat- 
ing, engage a good painter. He 
knows Pratt& Lambert Varnishes, 
and will be glad to use them. 


Pratt & Lambert Varnishes are 
used by painters, specified byarchi- 
tects and sold by paint and hard- 
ware dealers everywhere. 

Our Guarantee: If any Pratt 
€F Lambert Varnish fails to give 
satisfaction, you may have your 
money back. 


PRATT & LAMBERT-Inc. 
75 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
In Canada address 17 Courtwright St. 
Bridgeburg, Ontario 


You May 
Dent the 
Wood- but 
the Varnish 
Wont Crack- 


PRATT LAMBERT VARNISHES 
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Are Wages Coming Down? 


By Albert W. Atwood 
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HE ending of the war 

has brought about so 

many changes that peo- 
ple are wondering whether their incomes 
will hold up where they are or drop. 
This is a vital subject. We say that iife 
is more than bread alone, but if we do not 
have enough bread and enough clothes, 
comforts and even luxuries, we have 
mighty little time to think about world 
affairs or spiritual affairs or even the 
betterment of our own town. A 

Changes in business conditions since the war have 
been very widespread and important. Great numbers 
of people havé been thrown out of work by the closing 
down of munition plants, and about two million soldiers 
have been returned to civil life, each seeking a “job.” 
Under such conditions, what is more natural for each of 
us than to devote a lot of hard thinking, and it must be 
confessed no little worry, to the question of whether 
our profits, salary or wages will keep up? 

At first thought it might seem impossible to make any 
prediction at all regarding such a complicated subject. 
Of course some incomes will be very much smaller and 
others will be larger. I know of a man who earned $90 
a week in a munitions plant. Now he is earning $20 a 
week in an entirely different line of work, and does not 
like it a bit. On the other hand, take the case ofa bright 
young man who worked as a salesman before the war. 
He had been at it only a few years and had not accom- + 

lished much. He is now out of the Service and-back 
in business. He shows unexpected ability, and is with 
a company that has a good article to sell, one that is 
making a hit; his income will be larger than ever before. 

Hundreds of different lines of ‘oovk. hundreds of differ- 
ent kinds of work will be affected in various ways. It is 
impossible to make any sweeping statement that will 
coverthemail. Butitisentirely practical to draw atten- 
tion to several important and little-understood truths 
about the subject, truths that apply to most of us and 
are well worth knowing. 


Must What Gogs.Up Come Down? 


Mer people have a vague sort of feeling, or perhaps 
it would be more correct to say an indefinite sort 
of fear, that their incomes are going to be less. This is 
based possibly not so much on the knowledge that fac- 
tories have closed and that so many soldiers have come 
back as on the fact that there was an enormous increase 
in wages and often in profits during tlie war. We all 
have a feeling that there was something abnormal 
about war conditions which we must pay for sooner or 
later. We feel that there was a mortgaging of the 
future, a kind of money spree, for which we now must 
pay the piper. We fear that there may be much truth 
in the old adage that what goes up must come down. 

Nothing is clearer than that the excessive, exaggerated 
and extreme profits and wages received during the war 
will not last. In countless instances they have already 
vanished. The family whose income increased manifold 
is certain to suffer a real shrinkage. Boys, old men and © 
women will not be in such urgent demand as they were, 
say, in June, 1918. Many families will have to depend 
once more upon one or two breadwinners. Grand- 
fathers and grandsons will not be able to contribute so 
much as they did during the wartime boom. 

Where incomes increased several times over they are 
pretty sure to dwindle. A man who has never earned 
more than $20 a week and suddenly finds himself with 
a $90 pay envelope may feel that he is entitled to the 
big jump; and who are we to deny him? But while he 
may, or may not, be justly entitled to such an income he 
is not going to continue to receive it. And when I say 
“excessive, exaggerated and extreme,” I do not refer to 
any particular amount a week; I do not mean $30 a week 
or $300 a week. I am speaking of comparative, or rela- 
tive, figures. Big jumps, from what seemed a small or 
moderate income to what was a very big income, as 
compared with it, are surely not going to last. 


Money Incomes and Real Incomes 


So MUCH has been said about the profiteering of 
business concerns on the one hand and the enormous 
wages paid to workers on the other, that we are likely 
to get a totally mistaken a of what took place 
during the war. It is true that many big and unusual 
profits were made in business and that millions of work- 
ers did enjoy wage increases. But it is also true that 
many small business concerns did not profit exorbitantly 
or even unusually; and there were millions of workers, 
using the word worker in its broadest sense, who 
hardly profited at all. 

For a time there was a very keen and general demand 
for “labor,” all the way from presidents of corporations 
down to water boys. But vast numbers of clerks, book- 
keepers, teachers and even mechanics were not affected 
at all. In certain big industries, like the railroads, upon 
which public attention was focused and which were 
taken over by the Government, wages were quickly 
raised. This was true also of shipyards, munition plants 
and other industries working on government orders. 

It-cannot be too strongly emphasized that while in 
some lines wages advanced as rapidly as, or much more 


rapidly than, the cost of living, yet in other lines there 
was hardly any advance at all, although the cost of 
living rose anywhere from 50 to 70 per cent. For 
example, up to March, 1918, according to the Depart- 
ment of Labor, there had been no noticeable advance in 
the wages of street-car conductors, although the cost 
of living for these men had jumped skyward. Although 
since March, 1918, the pay of many street-railway 
workers has been adjusted, this shows how utterly 
irregular and uneven was the wartime increase in 
income. For we all know that in certain other lines 
wages had soared even before March of last year. 

Everybody knows that this general statement about 
the unevenness of income increases during the war is 
true. Many persons were not only no better off during 
the war, but infinitely worse off, because they did not 
receive any larger salary or wages, yet were obliged to 
pay more for nearly everything they bought. 

In a way it is absurd that there should be two kinds 
of wages, or incomes—those which are paid in money 
and those which are described as real incomes. But it 
is true. Perhaps you never thought of this distinction 
before, but it is a most serious one. Practically all of us 
receive our incomes in money. But sometimes a dollar 
will buy more and sometimes it will buy less. There- 
fore, the real income varies from time to time although 
the money in the pay envelope or the till is the same. 


Past and Present Christmas Gifts 


pond ada» back in 1913,a man gave his wife an en- 
tire week’s pay with which to buy Christmas presents 
and a Christmas dinner, and again gave her a week’s 
pay in 1918. Suppose his salary was thirty dollars a 
week on both occasions. Do I need to ask whether 
red a salary served the same purpose in 1918 as in 
Of course the person whose money income remains 
the same when the cost of living goes up suffers. But if 
the cost of living goes down he benefits. So it is very 
foolish to expect that our incomes as a whole are going 
to be less. It depends upon what our occupation is and 
what it has been. Naturally the income of a person out 
of a job altogether is going to be less. But there are 
millions upon  millions—superintendents, foremen, 
clerks of all descriptions, salesmen and saleswomen 
on salary, bookkeepers, stenographers, teachers, mail 
carriers, policemen, firemen, in some cases small busi- 
ness men and women, and many other groups— whose 
incomes are at all times fairly stationary. Most of 
these people held jobs during the war and will continue 
to hold them. Most of them did not receive a large 
increase in pay during the war; in many cases they 
received none at all; some got no increase until a short 
time ago. 
' The majority of people in these groups will not have 
their money pay reduced. It was not raised enough to 
veduce. But gradually as food and clothing cost less their 
living will cost them less. In time they actually will 
be better off than they were during the war. There 
may be a few bank clerks and the like who will not 
receive quite such large bonuses at the end of the year. 
But in a general way the real income of those who live 
on relatively fixed pay will tend to increase. This also 
is likely to be true of those who live on incomes from 
investments. A bond that paid five per cent interest 
before the war pays the same now. But as the cost of 
living gradually falls the $50 will buy more than it did 
last year. 


Adjusting Wages to Cost of Living 


N°&® am I altogether certain that the munitions 
worker or other supposed recipient of fancy pay dur- 
ing the war is going to be so much worse off than before. 
Extreme rates of pay are coming down, but there seems 
to be a general agreement among nearly all authorities, 
employers, labor leaders, bankers and political econo- 
mists, that rates of pay will not only decline more slowly 
than the prices of the things which the worker buys, but 
they also agree for the most part that rates of pay are 
most unlikely ever to fall as low as they were before the 
war. 

One great difficulty which manufacturers in this coun- 
try always suffered from in the past was the much lower 
scale of wages in Europe than here. But wages have 
risen enormously in Europe, especially in England, and 
may keep on rising. Thus the manufacturer will have 
less excuse than ever before to try to depress wages in 
this country. 

What we are likely to see is a steadily increasing 
tendency toward an adjustment of many kinds of 
incomes along lines of greater justice. More and more 
employers are taking the attitude that not only must 
wages not be cut down unless absolutely necessary, but 
where the pay has been too small in the past a proper 
adjustment should take place. The war has empha- 
sized ideas of social justice, and, moreover, the Govern- 
ment took control of so large a part of industry that it 
was able to apply broad principles and ideals toward 
the matter PA wages. Then, too, workers of every 
description were such an important factor in the con- 
duct of the war that their rights will be more widely 
recognized. 

The whole tendency seems to be toward raising the 
underpaid occupations and perhaps toward leveling off 


those which were overpaid, or at least holding down 
those which were amply paid. Formerly anyone who 
went hunting a job had to take what he could get. It 
was altogether a matter of supply and demand. But, 
more and more, public opinion and the Government are 
stepping in and saying that workers shall not be paid less 
than they can live upon decently. In almost every 
industry studies are being made, sometimes by the 
Government, sometimes by the labor unions, and more 
and more, I am glad to say, by the employers them- 
selves, as to just what amount a family of, say, five 
people, can live upon comfortably. 

The Government made many studies of the standard 
of living during the war in connection with wage dis- 
putes, but what is more important is the fact that 
employers are voluntarily beginning to base their 
wages upon just such studies. Public opinion and 
enlightened employer opinion does not regard a wage as 
fair unless it is in every sense a living wage, in accord- 
ance with American standards, and not only at the 
minimum of subsistence, but also at a minimum of 
comfort. 

An entirely new idea within the last few years, but 
one which seems destined to be more widely adopted, 
is that of adjusting salaries and wages at regular 
intervals in accordance with the cost of living. Wise 
employers have always taken into consideration the 
living costs of their workers, and it has been a common 
enough practice to add presents or bonuses, and in 
some cases profit sharing, to the annual pay. But this 
was done more or less arbitrarily. A man was given 
ten per cent of his salary. If the company’s profits had 
been large he was given a fixed amount in addition to 
his regular pay. If profits had been small he was given 
nothing. The new idea is not to give a present, or 
bonus, or even a share in the profits, but to adjust the 
pay to the actual cost of living. 


Introducing the Two-Pay-Envelope System 


C= of the banks in New York City appointed a 
committee of employees to report every once in so 
often on the cost of living, and an extra salary was paid 
to nearly all en{ployees in accordance witha scientifically 
drawn up scale. Only such portion of the salaries as 
was supposed to be used for, necessities was considered— 
about 60 per cent. It was decided that such portion of 
a man’s salary as did not go for necessities should be 
left out of the reckoning. The committee showed com- 
mon sense in its decision not to recommend to the 
company a complete adjustment to the rising cost of 
living, on the ground that the company’s own profits 
would not be so large in a time of uncertainty and 
that the employees should not be wholly freed from all 
need of economy and thrift. 

A manufacturing concern which has adopted a some- 
what similar plan hands out its wages in two separate 
envelopes, one the regular pay envelope and the other 
an extra pay for the high cost of living. One advantage 
of such plans lies in the fact that a reduction in the 
extra pay is not made arbitrarily, but only when lower 
living costs mean that the worker will be just as well off 
with smaller money pay as he was with high money 
pay. 
We might as well reconcile ourselves to the idea that 
the old saying ‘‘To him that hath shall be given’”’ is 
gradually becoming less true. I do not want to make 
sweeping statements, but there are a thousand indica- 
tions of a growing sense of justice toward the poorly 
paid. The old custom always was to advance the high- 
up man, the skilled worker, first and most. But that is 
now being changed. 

When the Government took over the railroads and 
advanced wages it put them up in inverse ratio to 
previous wages. Men who had been receiving $200 a 
month and more were boosted only a trifle. Those who 
were getting, sdy, $4000 a year and more were not 
boosted at all, or where the salaries were very large they 
were reduced; while the vast multitudes who were 
receiving from $30 to $75 a month were shoved up, 
often as much as 43 per cent. 

In many other cases where the Government stepped 
in to regulate wages it followed the same principle. And, 
of course, unless the idea is carried too far it is sound 
enough. It would not do to penalize the high-sala 
man so much that he would lose all ambition and initi- 
ative, nor does anyone with common sense propose to 
increase pay envelopes to a point where there is nothing 
left for the bondholders and stockholders. But employ- 
ers themselves are adopting the idea of raising the low 
man in increasing numbers. 


The Man Who Faces the Wind 


gh - bank in New York which adjusted its pay to the 
cost of living did not bother much with those who 
received several thousandsa year. Obviously those with 
fair-size incomes do not feel the pinch of high-living 
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BIG BEN 


Westclox 


N-TIME meals play a big 

part in smooth-running 
homes. A good timekeeper in 
the kitchen helps a lot. 


A good alarm clock makes a 
satisfactory kitchen clock. It’s 
dependable, practical, econom- 
ical. Many Westclox alarms time 
meals these days. 


They’re great for all-round 
household time-keeping. You 
often find more than one alarm 
clock on the job. The kitchen, 
bedroom, bathroom, laundry and 
garage are likely places. 


Several clocks save steps. 
Also, they’re less likely to be 
dropped when each has a perma- 


nent place of its own. 


All Westclox alarms have that 
same good construction that 
made Big Ben and Baby Ben so 
popular. , 


Every clock that leaves our 
factory must run and ring on 
time. We're proud of the quality 
we put into an alarm clock. 
That’s why we stamp our trade- 
mark, Westclox, on every dial. 


Look for that word, Westclox. 


Western Clock Co. - makers of Westclox 
La Salle & Peru, Illinois, U.S.A. 
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entered him the following autumn ina near-by 

school, where he is the youngest of a group of 
first-grade children. His teacher says that.he reads 
better than any of them and, except that he is poor 
in handwork, she considers him as competent as the 
other children. 

“Terence,” said he to his pal, the gardener, who 
was taking him to school the first day, “don’t call. 
me Donnie when we get near the school; don’t call 
me Donnie or Don; call me Donald, which is right.” 

I saw Donald for the first time when he was.two 
years and seven months old. His father carried him 
into my office, and deposited him, a soulless lump, 
upon the couch. He sat there with the stolidity of a 
Buddhist image, absorbed in the inspection of a card 
which he held in his pudgy hands, as regardless of his 
father and mother as of the new objects about him. 
While his gaze moved over the card, he scratched the 
back of it gently and incessantly with his finger nails. 
At times he gritted his teeth; and then again he 
made a crooning, humming sound with which it is 
his habit to lull himself to sleep. 

He paid no attention to a rattle, to a bright-colored 
ball or to a picture book which I held before him, 
but every effort to remove the card from his hands 
he resisted. His face, already crimson, became em-- 
purpled. His physiognomy took on an expression of 
angry hostility; and I retreated before the approach- 


H: WAS five years old last July, and so I 


ing storm, leaving him again to his absorption in~ 


the card. 

“He is fond of music,’”’ his mother said; but the 
liveliest strains of the talking machine were powerless 
to distract him from his chosen preoccupation. In 
the months to come I was to discover that by prefer- 
ence he would sit or lie in bed for hours, looking at- 
tentively at the object which he happened to be 
holding in his hands. It appeared to be persistent, 
concentrated attention, that most difficult and valua- 
ble of mental powers to cultivate. 


‘ROM two to six years the child has the flitting 
” attention of a monkey. ‘How do you select 
your monkeys for training?’’ a trainer of animals 
was once asked. 

“T hold a lighted match before them,” he replied, 
“and pick out as the easiest to train those that look 
longest at the burning match.” 

Donald would look at nothing but his card. One 

* could not guess what lay behind those dull blue eyes. 
Was it interest, or only emptiness of mind—the 


dreamy listlessness with which the corner loafer looks , 


at the passing world? 

“What are those abrasions about the mouth and 
ears?”’ I asked. 

“When he gets angry,’”’ his mother said, ‘“‘he will 
scratch and tear at them.” : 

“What else can he do?’’ I asked, not venturing to 


break in upon this obstinate immobility by trying to ° 


get him to perform the simple task which might, per- 
chance, reveal some hidden mental ability. 

“Can he walk?” 

“A little, but he only began about two months 
ago,” she replied. ‘Until he was over two years old 
he hadn’t even crawled; and he only learned to 
crawl by his nurse taking hold of his knees and ad- 
vancing them one after the other.” ; 

As the flower blooms, the fish swims or the bird 
flies, so the child crawls, walks and talks. It is the 
unfolding of his own instinctive impulses. But this 
child had to be taught to crawl and to walk, and 
even yet he could only toddle about uncertainly. If 
he fell upon his face he would lie helplessly crying 
with his nose to the floor. Either he did not have the 
strength to change his position, or he did not know 
how, or he was unwilling to make the effort. 

He never uttered a word spontaneously, and he 
could repeat at command only a few words like 
“Kitty,” “Mamma”’—eight words in all. His un- 
derstanding of language seemed to be limited to 
pointing to his head, eyes, ears and nose when these 
words were spoken. Even a chimpanzee of the same 
age as this boy, if brought up in human surroundings, 
will give evidence of understanding more of spoken 
language than this boy did. He could not feed himself. 
A much younger child can hold a cup or a spoon, but 
this boy could not even close his lips upon a cup 
when it was offered to him. He was still in diapers, 
and weeks were to pass before he could be safely 
clothed like the normal boy of two years and a half. 


A TWO years and seven months Donald was doing 
no more than many a child doesat twelve months, 
no more than every child should do at fifteen months. 
No one who saw him needed to consult an expert 
before deciding that he was subnormal. You had 
only to look at the large head—“‘top-heavy Bill” 
one of his teachers called him—the fat red face, the 
expressionless eyes and the helpless body, to arrive 
instantly at the conviction that ‘this child is feeble- 
minded.” 


An Amazing Story, Second Only to That of Helen Keller 
By Lightner Witmer, Ph. D. 


ERR was, in the eyes of his 
parents, a hopeless boy. At 
2 years and 7 months old he could 
hardly walk; he could. speak only 
_ 8words. Everybody thought him 
| feeble-minded, of such low grade 
as to be beyond hope. Against 
_ his own judgment, Professor 
_ Witmer (perhaps the ablest 
| child psychologist in the United 
States) took Don, and in this re- 
markable article he tells what he 
did with him. To-day he is ab- 
solutely a normal child and pre- 
sents a case, in scientific annals, 
second only to that of Helen 
Keller. 


And feeble-minded I thought him—of such low 
grade that I refused at first to accept him for educa- 
tional treatment in my school. With reluctance I 
finally yieldéd to the parents’ pleas. He was the 
youngest child I had ever accepted for psychological 
treatment, and apparently the most hopeless. 

The expert, like the parent, bases his opinion on 
the child’s appearance, behavior and history. But 
even more important than these is the “attempt to 
teach.” In doubtful cases I do not like to express an 
opinion until after I have observed the results of 
attempting to teach the child something new. This 
can often be done at the first examination, but I 
could not even begin to teach Donald. . 

“T should like to see him walk,” I said. But when 
he was lifted from the couch, put upon his feet and 
made to walk, he burst into a paroxysm of rage. His 
eyes became bloodshot; even his gums bled. When 
he was put back upon the couch he returned to his 
contemplative absorption in the card. Offered a 
block, he made no effort to take it. He even closed 
his eyes, as though the very sight of it and me were 
more than he could endure. 

When I took the card away, so as to secure his 
undivided attention, he had another paroxysm of 
rage. From this, however, I derived a little hope, for 
passion and rage may be an expression of strength. 
The child at least had energy at his disposal. His 
violent resistance evidenced resolute determination. 
Obstinate children are better material for training 
than the overpliant sort. I looked at him, sitting im- 
passive, but always bolt upright, and this, too, I 
thought an encouraging sign. 

“He is a very easy child to neglect,” one of my 
teachers entered in her report soon after he came to 
the school. “If you let him alone he will sit or lie in 
bed for hours and give no trouble. It is only when 
you try to do something with him, to dress him, or 
bathe him, even at times to feed him, that the trouble 
begins.” 


r TAKES some time and care to adjust a child to 
new surroundings, so I considered it no great mis- 
fortune that Donnie promptly got the measles. For 
a couple of weeks it was necessary to isolate him in 
the care of a trained nurse. This probably helped to 
make him less resistant to strangers. Perhaps there 


‘also awoke within his soul some responsive feeling 


of gratification when the soothing hand of the nurse 
or the doctor brought him relief from his distress of 
body. One month after Donnie’s arrival I began his 
education. 

“What to do” and “How to do it” are two 
puzzling questions confronting teacher and parent 
at every turn. To answer the first question is to pre- 
sent the aims of education. In the early years of 
education the three R’s are the chief objective. The 
answer to the second question, ‘‘ How to do it,”’ will 
determine our method of procedure. 

Educational aims and practice are commonly the 
outcome of theory. For example, an interesting and 
important theory of recent origin is the Montessori 
method. It aims to develop a child’s natural abili- 
ties. It also has a theory of educational practice. It 
emphasizes and, in the opinion of many, relies exclu- 
sively upon appealing to the child’s natural inclina- 
tions and desires. Deprecating the use of constraint 
and force, it throws the reins over the neck of the 
horse. Several-children ha've been brought to me for 
examination and educational treatment who were 
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nearly ruined by too close adherence to this supposed 
Montessori method. 

I hold that constraint and liberty have equal value. 
At one time constraint, at another liberty, will bring 
the best results. The wise employment of constraint 
and force calls for greater intelligence and judgment 
on the part of teacher and parent than the leaving 
of the child free to work out his own salvation and 
development. 

I try to approach the problem of educating a child 
like Donald without any’ preferred theory. More 
than twenty years of experience has led me to see that 
there is some good in most theories. A few-are fit 
only for the scrap heap. One guiding principle, how- 
ever, has stood the test of time and use: ‘The first 
task of teacher and parent is to gain and hold the 
child’s attention by giving him something he can do, 
and after that, something he can’t do’’—this in gen- 
eral is my method. 


M* EDUCATIONAL aim is to develop attention 
by choosing tasks which develop it. Whether 
a child be one year of age, or two years, or six, 
whether he be in high school or college, the guidin 
principle of the educator should be to gain and hold 
attention first, and then to cultivate concentration, 
alertness, persistence and endurance, all of these be- 
ing attributes of attention. 

For the rest, I feel my way: I watch the child to 
discover what he does with interest and with ease, 
and from here I get him to take a step forward in the 
direction best calculated to bring him to what I am 
aiming at, “the next higher level of attention.” 
Montessori provides the child with stimulating ob- 
jects—her didactic material—and leaves it with the 
child to make the next step forward. This is doubt- 
less an acceptable procedure; but suppose the child 
refuses to take a step in any direction.. He must 
be shoved. 

To shove a child in the direction you want him to 
go is easy if thé child is pliant and submissive. If he 
is a fighter like Donnie, and if, like him, he has no 
desires except to be let alone, the development of 
attention and the enforcement of obedience must go 
hand in hand. 

When you have a trout on a hook at the end of a 
thin line, the only way to land him is to play him. 
He is lively and vigorous. He has desires which 
conflict with yours. If you use too much force you 
will break the line. If you use skill, yielding and yet 
constraining, you will in time get him into your 
basket. In this way the skillful teacher ‘‘ plays” the 
child. The hook of attention is attached to the line 
of obedience, and then she watches the child’s every 
move to insure his advance in the required direction. 
Shall she coax or force him? On the lee shore of this 
question many a gallant educational craft lies ship- 
wrecked. 


OU can coax most children, some of the time at 
least, by appealing to their interests and desires, 
even as the hunter entices the deer to come into 
gunshot by appealing to its curiosity. But some 


children can’t be coaxed, any more than you can | 


wheedle a trout into-your basket. 

For example, take Donald. He did not have a 
keen desire even for food. He would not eat priines, 
apparently because he disliked their appearance, and 
so they had te be mixed with his cereal in order to 
get him to eat them. He would not drink milk or 
water from a transparent glass. It must be offered 
to him in a cup. In the early days, indeed, he de- 
clined to drink water at all, and got his only liquid 
in the shape of milk or soup. 

He declined to accept a sugarplum offered as a 
reward of merit; and if you took away the object 
he so fondly clasped in his hands, and then yielded 
to his ragings and returned it to him, he would very 
likely throw it violently across the room. He dis- 
liked to be dressed. He disliked to be taken out of 
bed and put on the floor.~ He disliked to be’taken 
for a walk. 

All these things aroused angry resistance; and in 
his passion he went so far as to do himself bodily 
injury; but as long as Donald held something in his 
hand there was peace and quiet. 

“What to do with him?”’ He could not be bathed 
and dressed in this happy state of calm contemplation. 
Take away what he held and his hands went up to 
his ears and mouth, tearing at them till they bled. 
Tell him to keep his hands down, they went up just 
the same; perhaps he only scratched himself a little 
more strenuously. Put mittens on him, as his former 
nurse did, and he still went through the motions. 

Smack his hands, anger and passion intensified the 
violence of his resistance. The only thing to do was 
to hold his hands. Could he be compelled to keep 
them down after they were released? The historic 
battle lasted for an hour anda half. His hands were 
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Nature’s Choicest Confection 


Children love Dromedary Dates—let them have all they 
want —dates are healthful and nourishing. 


They are so rich in sugar and so delightful in flavor 
that they are a natural confection and take the place of 
candy in the most satisfying way. Two dates actually 
save one level teaspoonful of sugar. 


Dromedary Dates are very carefully selected, luscious, 
golden dates—tempting in appearance, delicious in flavor. 


Serve Dates Instead of Candy 


Serve them just as they come in Many appetizing recipes for 
their individual dust-proof pack- dates in bread, cereals, salads and 
age, or stuffed with nuts, marsh-_ dessertsare offered in our new book, 


mallows or Dromedary Cocoanut. ‘‘DROMEDARY WAR-TIME RECIPES.” 


A postal will bring you this book Free, and enable you to enjoy a pleasing change in your daily 
- menus. It contains recipes for Dromedary Cocoanut and Tapioca as well as Dromedary Dates. 


The HILLS BROTHERS Co., Dept. B, 375 Washington Street, New York 


Two dates actually contain natural 
sugar equivalent to one level tea- 
spoonful of refined sugar. 


Dromedary Dates and Cereal 


Decorate a greased ring-mold with stoned 
Dromedary Dates, and fill up the mold with 
well-cooked cereal. Turn out and serve 
with milk or cream. 


Orange and Date Salad 


1 pkg. Dromedary Dates 
4 large oranges 


Separate the dates, cover with boiling 
water and cook for two or three minutes. 
Drain, and when dried in the oven, cool, 
stone, atid cut in halves lengthwise. 
Halve the oranges and cut out the sec- 
tions of pulp. Arrange crisp lettuce leaves 
on a platter, pile the oranges in the 
center and surround with the dates. Serve 
with French dressing. 
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out of the crimson death and black 

ruin of the war some good must come 
to even the least of us; that there is in the 
United States no hamlet so small but that it 
can take unto itself the enduring benefits 
of some of the practical, everyday lessons 
eroed in the hard school of the great con- 

ict. 

It was one of the strange paradoxes of the 
war that with each’ new monster created to 
deal high-explosive death there came into 
being new processes for the conservation of 
human life. New miracles of surgery came 
from the shell-shattered and all but lifeless 


"Teer is a very general feeling that 
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The Returning Doctor 


_ He Can Now Become One of the Most Potent Assets in American Life 


By Robert T. Small 


The Doctor’s Opportunity 


forms which lay at time in hundreds on the 
improvised operating tables of the casualty 
clearing stations. New ideas came from the fight to 
prevent disease and new results were proved from 
theories of sanitation, which only the war could have 
afforded the opportunity for application. 

And even if the only great boon of the war should 
prove to be the lesson that correct sanitation and the 

revention, rather than the cure, of disease are the, 
lighest attainments in the field of medical research, 
the monumental sacrifices of a world in arms will not 
have been in vain. : ‘ 

And so if America eventually shall emerge from the 
war a nation clean and free from ordinary contagion, will 
the price of the war have been too great to pay? Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Isaac W. Brewer, a the Medical Corps 
of the Army, senior surgeon at Camp Humphreys, Vir- 
ginia, had this to say to some of the men who were 
leaving that point of mobilization for their homes soon 
after the armistice was signed: 

“The American men have done their full duty in this 
war. They must now-do their full duty to restore this 
country to its normal peaceful condition. One of the 
best things we can do is to take home with us the sani- 
tary lessons we have learned and to back the local health 
authorities with all our power. Remember that, as we 
fought for the political freedom of the world, we must 
fight now to free America from the bondage of disease.” 


|S ye Agee very long there will be returning to every 
city and to every town of appreciable size through 
all the length and breadth of the United States the doc- 
tors who gave up their practice to go into the service 
of their country. 


training in the Army, fresh from association, many of 
them, with the master medical minds of Europe, should 
be called upon without delay to act as health officers or 
as advisers to the health boards in the various commu- 
nities to which they belong. Even the country practi- 


many hamlets in his daily visits to widely scattered 

tients, has had his tour of duty in the Army, and upon 

is return each village and each homestead in his dis- 

trict should feel it a duty to call upon him for the sound 

advice and the expert technical knowledge he will have 
to give. 

There is grave danger that the doctors of the country, 
who have the schooling of the war behind them, may 
drift into their old lines of practice unless organized steps 
are taken to draft them into the public service, just as 
they were called not so very long ago into the military 
service. 

It would be a sinful waste of dearly bought wisdom 
not to make the widest possible community use of these 
very learned men. There is not one of them who went 
away, whether to trench or to camp, but will return to 

his practice a better physician, a better surgeon and 
: convinced that prevention is the real cure of disease. 


ee has been the great work of the Army 

both in our own country and in hundreds of the 

smelly little villages and towns of France. The natives 

of these latter towns and villages, for the most part 

middle-aged women and very old folks of both sexes, pro- 

tested vehemently and volubly against some of the steps 

taken by the American army authorities when they 

came to clean up in the van of the forward-marching 
doughboys. 

It is the French custom, handed down through the 

ages (for I saw it myself), to have the ancient manure 

ile just outside the front door of the family abode, fac- 

ing the main public thoroughfare. The winter rains in 

the past had drained through the filth and sent polluted 


of the French community permeated the entire civic 
| establishment and could be detected and distinguished 
| from afar. 


| rivulets down the village streets until the peculiar odor 


tioner, who covered great stretches of territory and- 


The American Army started its clean-up by removing 
all these evil-smelling piles, while the peasant women 
and infirm old men raged and stormed in a holy sort of 
wrath which ended with a very unholy threat of material 
and punitive damages against our dear old Uncle Sam. 
The fertilizing matter was stored some distance away in 
the fields just the same, and later the peasants were in 
part appeased. 

It was sanitation which drove the yellow fever from 
our very doors—in Cuba; it was sanitation which made 
the Panama Canal possible in an enlightened age after 
previous efforts had left the isthmus but a vast grave- 
yard of bleaching bones; it was sanitation which made 
France safe for the doughboy. 


ND so it is sanitation and a general community 
clean-up which, it is recognized, are needed in so 
great a part of America to-day. 

The soldier has been drinking good, clean water both 
in the United States and at the fighting front, and if he 
could get an uncontaminated supply in the very front- 
line trench, under the constant fire of the heavy 
German guns, it will take a lot of explaining to convince 
him he cannot have water just as good and just as 
carefully protected at home. 

Unclean dairies will receive the attention of returned 
doctor and doughboy. Dirty lunchrooms and restau- 
rants will catch their eyes. The unscreened grocery and 
meat shops with their swarms of flies will in all likeli- 
hood be given a wide berth. 

Even the village drug store and its far from germ- 


Ay , _ proof soda fountain will have to pass muster under the 
These men, fresh from their intensive professional 


new order of the day. The movie “palaces” will have 
to brush up a bit, too, and have proper ventilation and 
cleanliness. 

The Army has had a way of putting all unclean, 
unhealthful and undesirable places near the camps 
“out of bounds,” with big military policemen stationed 
in front to order the soldiers away. With the passing 
of army authority and army discipline, new methods 
must be devised for keeping up the vigilant work of the 
military organization. ’ 

Citizens of progressive communities might easily 
organize sanitary committees or police committees or 
just community committees to take such matters in 
hand. Politics has interfered seriously with clean-up 
plans in days before the war, so part of the vigilance of 
the future will have to be directed toward keeping poli- 
tics out of such campaigns. 

One day, in the midst of the heat wave of last sum- 
mer, the authorities of a camp near Washington barred 
the largest manufacturers of ice cream in the capital 
from sending their wares to the camp. The bacteria 


. count had become too high and the ice cream, which 


daily was examined, was declared unsafe for the soldiers. 

This action meant a loss of thousands of dollars to the 

manufacturers. 
The order was published, and they were pilloried 


.before a vast buying public. What was the result? The 


plant was given a thorough cleaning, the milk and cream 
were handled more carefully and very soon the product 
was pure again. Returned Army doctors will have the 
courage to do these things at home if they feel they 
have public sentiment behind them. 


(= of the really great lessons to be drawn from the 
war and to be kept with us always is the value of 

hysical fitness and the amazing health which comes 
es an outdoor life—even the life of the trenches 
themselves. Men home from the camps may grumble 
a bit about the rigorous regimen under which they lived, 
but their physical appearance has earned them admira- 
tion rather than sympathy. 

Here let me quote again from Colonel Brewer, the 
senior surgeon of Camp Humphreys. “Every day 
now,” he said, ‘‘men who were at camps are returning 


=: 


IS upon the returning doctor that we should 
in our faith—to see that all the valuable 
knowledge he has accumulated in service shall 
not cease to be of active benefit with his release 
from service. In every community he should be 
made the health authority around whom the 
citizens should rally. 


~ 
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to their homes and taking.,ip the wor 
of peace. Those who th 
fortune ‘actually to have participated in 


pointed, yet all could not have gone, and 
those who have done their best in the places 
assigned to them have nothin 


awarded to those who have fought in France, 


war. If the lessons we have learned while in 
» the military service are carried with us to 

our civil occupations, the country will be 

more than repaid for the wealth expended 
in the war. 
“With regard to health we have learned 
much. We know that typhoid can be pre- 
vented by a simple vaccine. No cases of typhoid have 
been contracted at Camp Humphreys. In the war with 
Spain, at Camp Alger, just a few miles from Humph- 
reys, all my time for weeks was spent in sending 
typhoid cases to the hospital. 

““Why were our camps free from typhoid, diarrhea 
and dysentery? 

“First, because measures were taken to prevent flies 
from breeding, and as far as possible to trap and swat 
them. Second, our latrines were properly built and 
every effort made to keep them sanitary. Third, the 
water used was pure. 

“What are the conditions in the soldiers’ home 
towns and what are they going to do about it? If they 
have learned their war lessons well they are going to 
insist upon pure water, freedom from flies, and no in- 
sanitary outhouses even if they have to pay higher taxes 
to attain these ends. 

“And about the mosquitoes: I think the soldiers will 
all favor a little oiling, a lot of drainage and a few or no 
mosquitoes. 

“The influenza epidemic we shall never forget. In 
nine weeks there were 4237 cases and 418 deaths at 
Humphreys—a terrible price to pay for carelessness in 
spitting and coughing. 

“We remember with sadness the friends who were 
taken to hospital never to return. True Americanism 
will do more than mourn; it will take a new start that 
will make it impossible for epidemics of influenza to 
sweep the country in the future. This will only be 
accomplished when each one refrains from spitting, 
refrains from coughing in the face of his neighbor, and 
sees that his neighbor does the same.” 


MERICA’S soldiers are coming out of the Army 
clean—“‘with no wounds except those borne in 
honorable conflict,’’ to use thé words of the President. 
The Army has been a great school for grown-ups, there 
is no question about that. Men have had to learn new 
lessons in hygiene—both physical and moral—whether 
they would or no. They have had homely truths and 
solemn warnings ground into them by daily iteration 
and reiteration. 

As they receive their discharges they are being urged 
to remember what has been taught them while in the 
service. At the instance of Surgeon-General Rupert 
Blue, of the United States Public Health Service, they 
are being given especially prepared pamphlets on sev- 
eral subjects and are being asked particularly to carry 


the fighting in France naturally feel disap- 


to regret, 
Desirable as are the medals that will be 


there are better things to come out of thegi!"# 


the Government’s message of social sanitation back to 


their own home towns. 

And how will the men from overseas take to the 
stuffy, indoor life at home—these men who have slept 
under the stars, who have lived: in the mud, who:have 
lain for days in the soaking rain, who have reveled in 
what they deemed the luxury of wet and ratty dugouts, 
and yet have fairly bursted with health amid these so- 
called hardships? 

Will they be content to go back to the old soft life, 
or will they want to remain as hard as nails and as fit 
as the army life left them? 

I remember when the first of the doughboys and 
marines came to France; how they leche with dire 
misgivings upon the billets assigned them in the 
French villages, and how they came later to realize 
that the life ambition of every real soldier of the western 
front seldom attained a higher expression than that 
some night he might be fortunate enough to be per- 
mitted to sleep in a barn. 

It is to be verified by .the records of the A. E. F. 
that some of our doughboys, after a tour in the trenches, 
were so hilarious when they reached the cover of one 
French barn that the peasant owner next day claimed 
damages from the town major because the soldats 
Américains made so much noise they kept the sheep 
awake all night. 
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The Litmus ‘Test Papers told her that 
she must check “Acid-Mouth” 


A number of small cavities already had formed in this young 
woman’s teeth. She wondered what the cause could be. 


A friend advised her to make the Litmus Paper Test. She 
did so at once, and it was a mighty good thing that she did. For 
the paper turned pink and told her that she had ‘‘Acid-Mouth.”’ 


Looking in the mirror, it was but natural for her to imagine 
what her teeth would look like late in life unless she checked 
the sasteless, insidious acids that gradually weaken the enamel 
and expose the soft interior— she very life of a tooth—to the 
destructive action of germs. 


This girl—now well on her guard—has a reliable dentist 
examine her teeth twice a year and uses Pebeco Tooth Paste 
regularly twice a day to counteract ‘‘Acid-Mouth.”’ 


Why is this girl’s experience of interest to you? Because 
you very likely have “‘Acid-Mouth.”’ 


Dental authorities believe that 95 in évery 100 persons have 
‘*Acid-Mouth”’ and that it is the chief cause of toothache and 
tooth decay. Your chances to escape ‘‘Acid-Mouth’’ would 
therefore seem to be only one in twenty, unless you take proper 
precautions to check the condition. 


What are proper precautions? Go see your dentist more often. 
Use Pebeco night and morning, because—as the Litmus Paper 
Test will readily prove to you—it does counteract ‘‘Acid-Mouth”’ 


Pebeco Tooth Paste makes other just claims to popularity. 
It whitens and brightens the teeth, improves the gums, increases 
the healthy flow of saliva, and endows the whole mouth with a 
delightful exhilaration. And its flavor is refreshingly undisguised. 


Send for Free Litmus Test Papers 


Place one of the blue Litmus Papers on your tongue. If it remains blue, 
your mouth is free from an unfavorable acid condition. If it turns pink 
you have ‘‘Acid-Mouth.” Prove this by brushing your teeth with Pebeco 
and making another test with a second paper. It will ot change color. 
You can buy Pebeco Tooth Paste, with which to make the test, at the drug 
store where you trade regularly. Pebeco is sold by druggists everywhere. 


Manufactured by LEHN & FINK, Inc., 120 William Street, N. Y. 


OUR SIGN IS OUR BOND - 
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HE benefit that the Englishwoman 
has got from her contact with in- 
dustry during the war has been indi- 
rect, accidental and, it might be 
added, given somewhat grudgingly. 
She stands on the threshold of the 
world of peace with some valuable 
equipment for her part in the work 
of reconstruction, but that is not 

precisely the boon of industry. It 
was rather that circumstance for a time stood her 
friend, and her own energies, patriotic, self-sacrificing, 
slowly enkindling with new knowledge, created for her 
chances she only half understood. 


What Has Woman Gained and Lost? 


| ig engl into which she was thrust by war, took 
her, used her, trained her for its own sake, paid her 
for her trained activities a wage she had never had 
before, and, perceiving her capabilities and the need of 
sustaining them and her (at any rate for ‘“‘three years 
or the duration of the war’’), developed those welfare 
conditions of which so much has been said. The 
advantage to her has been considerable. She is aware 
of it, but yet more aware of the need of holding her 
gains. She does not suppose that industry— meaning 
by that her employers and the men workers—was 
ee entirely by appreciation of her qualities or her 
needs. 

It is not her habit to expect a great deal, and her 
industrial history throughout the war shows her asking 
only such consideration as decent human being should 
give to decent human being. She was upheld—and 
here is at once her industrial weakness and her indi- 
vidual strength—by a resolve and a passion the world 
does not even now fully recognize. But in these cooler 
days she begins to know what she has gained and lost, 
and how she stands in regard to the future. 


Her Trade Knowledge is Not Great 


KX A TRADE asset, what the women in the average 
munitions or war work have actually learned 
during the war is not of extraordinary value. The 
majority of them have been taught to do one thing, 
one process on a particular machine, and neither the 
process nor the machine is likely to be wanted in 
ordinary trades. A few women have learned more 
than this, but the knowledge of the most expert 
among them will be unproductive if, as seems probable, 
the men are not going to let them use it. 
Indirectly there are greater and more far-reaching 
ains. The “machine sense’”’ which men had evolved 
in several generations has come to women in the course 
of war work; and, unless it is stultified by prohibitions 
and restrictions, it should stand them in good stead in 
any trade, and should be capable of further develop- 
ment. The training in accuracy, in the use and setting 
of tools, in such scientific or technical knowledge as 
has been necessary for some of the tasks they have 
undertaken, the gain in confidence and even, to a 
limited extent, in initiative, are harder to value 
accurately, but they are not to be ignored. Imagina- 
tively, women have gained much from their work in 
industry during the war. 


Her Inferiority to Men is Destroyed 


AKE such a trade as optical lens making, upon 

which a large number of women have entered and 
in which a proportion of them may remain. At the 
training schools for ‘‘optical munitions’? women have 
been taught in six to twelve weeks to become semi- 
skilled workers in a trade that before the war exacted 
five years’ apprenticeship, and they have passed into 
the workshops to progress farther. From the cutting 
of the dull square of glass into strips, the working of 


the strips into tubes from which the disks are sheared, 


off to be ground and polished, there is a series of 
processes that calls upon the intelligence and the imag- 
ination. 

Periscopes, searchlights, telescopes—the pre-war 


factory girl had barely heard of them. Now she knows. 


something definite about them all; especially, if she 
happens to have lived in an air-raid area, about the 
searchlights! If she should never in her life again have 
a hand in the making of them, yet the knowledge is not 
wasted. In these and a million other operations she 
has made good—has specialized—has risen to ‘‘charge 
hand” or supervisor. The sense of inferiority to the 
male worker has been destroyed by the war. 


The Wages Women Have Been Paid 


HE® wages have acknowledged this approach to 
equality. In the long-ago years before 1914, 
women were kept to the badly paid occupations, un- 
skilled and semi-skilled work. A few of them reached 
a fairly well-paid level in the textile trades, but in 
no case did they equal the man’s rate. During 
the war, though women’s wages in many 
industries have not risen enough to cope 
with the rise in the cost of living 
and in some cases have hardly 


The Englishwoman Who Worked 


The Advantages She Has Gained 
And the Price She Has Paid for Her War Experience 


By Meyer Bloomfield 


AS ONE of the foremost students of labor 
and economics in this country, Mr. Bloom- 
field was asked by The Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal to go to England and see, at first hand, 
what effect and what results had come to 
the women of England in their wonderful 
war work; what benefits had accrued to 
industry, and what was going to happen to 
those women workers now that the war is 
over and the men are coming back. This 


‘is the first of Mr. Bloomfteld’s articles. 


risen at all, they have gone up, in trades where organi- 
zation was strong, to an extent that would not have 
been considered before the war as remotely possible. 

Some women—few in comparison with the numbers 
in war industries—have earned the man’s full rate. 
Others have come near it, and certainly no woman in 
industry ever looked upon such wages before. 

This advance has not been easily gained. The 
question as to what was men’s work deserving men’s 
pay has been argued out with much bitterness, and 
slight changes of process have been held to transform 
a job from ‘‘men’s”’ to “women’s” work.’ But however 
hardly granted, the war woman has earned “‘the first 
living wages paid to women in industry.” 

The spending of these wages, the consciousness of 
being responsible workers, desired and valued, has 
had an extraordinary effect on the woman’s outlook 
and self-confidence. The munitions girl who has 
earned more than a bare living has discovered in her- 
self many of the wants and aspirations of the duchess. 
They may not be very intellectual aspirations, or 
particularly noble needs—neither necessarily are those 
of the duchess—but they have given her a sense of 
sharing some of life’s advantages; they have leveled 
up things a little; they have even done something to 
create an ideal of existence less sordid and less cruel. 

These girls have learned the meaning of independ- 
ence. Taken away from their own districts and families, 
thrown into utterly unfamiliar work and surroundings, 
these wartime girls have dropped many of the conven- 
tions of their class; and if they have adopted some of 
the follies of independence as well as its wisdom, it is 
to their credit and to the credit of their race that, on 
the whole, they have improved and not deteriorated. 


Women Going Into Unions 


yb effort after better wages and conditions has 
had another effect. It soon became plain that only 
better organization could win them and could fight 
out the question whether this or that operation must 
be reckoned a man’s or a woman’s job. The result has 
been a great increase in the number of women in 


Englishwoman’s work in 
the war was nothing short of 
a miracle. But she paid a price for 
it: a price as frightfully high, in 
some cases, as her man in the 
trenches. Of course, she gained 
somethingtoo. Much. But which 
outweighs the other: the cost to 
her or the gain to her? That is 
the question answered here by 
Mr. Bloomfield. And he has an- 
swered it from the woman’s own 
point of view, which has hitherto 
been unexpressed. It is the truest 
and fullest picture yet given of 
woman's part in the war work of 
Great Britain. 


various federations of women workers, and in trades 
unions. More women joined the unions in 1916-191/ 
than in any previous year. 

Women have always been notoriously poor material 
for the trades union. Their former low wages made 
the necessary contribution to union funds a tax beyond 
them, while their home duties made attendance. at 
meetings difficult or impossible—besides, to say the 
— their men gave them small encouragement to 

so. 

Again, they are more conscious of caste in Britain 
than men are. A woman finds it difficult to combine 
happily with another whom she thinks her inferior in 
social standing. ~ 

The war, which has given a stronger sense of com- 
mon effort and common suffering to the nation, has 
drawn the women together, and the practical results of 
organized action have becn seen and marked. Their 
associations were able to help industry by explaining 
changes and justifying actions that might otherwise 
have roused antagonisms. 


Recognized for the First Time 


industry —has not done badly 
by the woman in devising measures for her protec- 
tion; perhaps because experience showed that the 
strain must be relieved or the machine would break; 
perhaps because it is recognized that industry is on 
the way to the humaner stage. 

“The national necessity,” wrote Mrs. Millicent 
Garrett Fawcett, two years ago, ‘‘did for the sweated 
women of the twentieth century what the Black 
Death in the fourteenth century did for the serfs: it 
set them free.”’ It may sound a mere detail of freedom 
that the industrial woman should be provided with 
protective clothing: caps to keep her hair out of the 
machinery, overalls for dirty or wet work, gloves or 
masks for use in poisonous processes, goggles to pro- 
tect the eyes in acetylene welding—that she should 
have her work made as little laborious as possible, 
that she should have some comfort and hygiene in her 
surroundings, that a doctor or a nurse should be 
immediately available if she meets with an accident; 
but it is the first time in history that she has been 
treated on a,large scale as other than mere material of 
industry, and cheap material at that; and it is the 
first part of freedom to cast off a bad tradition. 

Not that her freedom’ is complete even now. Indus- 
try has not come to her generously with gifts in both 
hands. It has often tried to take away with one hand 
what it offered with the other. It has been convenient 
to ‘“‘Let not thy right hand know what thy left hand 
doeth,”’ for other reasons than humility, but there can 
hardly be any withdrawal of the Prime Minister’s 
statement the other day, in answer to the memorial 
presented to him by workingwomen. Mr. Lloyd 
George pledged his support of the principle of equal 

ay for work of equal value, promised that proper 
acilities for industrial training shall be open to 
women, and further guaranteed to women free entry 
into all new industries to which they are suited. 


What Price Has She Paid? 


. pa what has the woman paid to reach this height 
on which she receives praise and pay such as 
she never received before, and wrings promises from 
Prime Ministers? It is too soon to say with any cer- 
tainty, but it may safely be stated that she has’ not 
floated there on a seraph’s wings. She has toiled and 
she has endured, and there may well be women as well 
as fighting men who will carry the scars of battle to 
the end of their lives. 

As for danger, there is one girl at least wearing the 
Order of the British Empire for persevering in dan- 
gerous work that ultimately cost her her sight. Again, 
women have gone into occupations which are rougher 
and harder than they are fitted to undertake or, at 
any rate, to which they are unused. Women porters, 
tram conductors and van drivers are not likely to 
outlast the war; and when one reads of a woman con- 
ductor struck in the face by a drunken foreigner, one 
feels that only national necessity can make it at all 
desirable for women to be in these posts. 

Women are working in the shipyards and, although 
they have done good work in every operation in them, 
it is now admitted that ‘exposure to all weathers, the 
ceaseless clangor of the yard, the exposed ladderways, 
necessitating special protective clothing,’’ make the 
work hard on a woman’s physique. The cleaning out 
of a ship’s boiler before it is cold is not exactly the 
sort of work we would like to see our wives and sisters 
doing—nor the moving of scrap iron, the unpacking 
of crates of machine parts and wheeling them on bar- 
rows and bogies, nor the unloading of railway cars— 
all of which the shipyard women are doing or have 
done. Even in work that is not actually laborious, 
that is delicate and almost feminine in its fineness, 
the line of overstrain can soon be reached. 

I remember a conversation I had with one of 
the girls who had finally broken down. 
She was well educated, and her better- 

trained mind had enabled her to 
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The Crystallized 
Extract of 


Barrington Hall 
Coffee 


Send Today for Trial Jar! 
FTER four years of 


preparation and 
months Z valiant service 
in front line trenches, 
Soluble Barrington Hall 
Coffee is now released 


by the U. S. Govern- 


ment for civilian use. 
Until your grocer can 
supply you, send us his 
name and 45c and we 
will mail you a full-size 
jar to acquaint you with 
the smooth, 
flavor of this new coffee. 


The vacuum-sealed, 
standard glass jar contains the 
pure, crystallized extract of a 
pound of Baker-ized Barring- 
ton Hall Coffee which is per- 
colated for you at the factory 
by expert coffee makers and 
reduced to a concentrated 
powder. All you have to 
do is to add hot or cold 
water and serve. It dissolves 
instantly. 


“Good-Bye, Old Coffee Pot” 
Soluble Barrington Hall makes 


your bothersome coffee pot or per- 
colator unnecessary. Messy coffee 
grounds are eliminated and there 
is no waste, no waiting, no uncer- 
tainty as to results. 


Ask Your Grocer For It! 


We are supplying the grocery 
trade as fast as possible, but if 
your grocer has not yet received 
his shipment of Soluble Barrington 
Hall, send us bis name, with 45c, 
the regular retail price, and we 
will mail you a full-size, standard 
jar (the crystallized extract of a 


pound of Baker-ized Barrington 
Hall Coftee). 


BAKER IMPORTING COMPANY 


226 North Second Street 126 Hudson Street 
MINNEAPOLIS NEW YORK 


CUT HERE 


a -size, stan j i 
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The Englishwoman Who Worked 


take on a really responsible bit of work. She 
had to give the last finishing touch to airplane 
cylinders which had been roughed out by her 
skillful labor, and she set her own tools and 
looked after her own machine. 

“Tt was horrible,” she said. ‘“‘ When I had 
set it up I used to stand looking at it, thinking 
that there it was—an airplane cylinder. It had 
taken days to make, and one single slip would 
mean one less airplane to go out. I used to have 
to drink water to stop myself from trembling, 
and when I had finished I was nearly sick. I 
dreamed about it all night.” 

I asked her if she had ever made the slip. 

“No,” she said, ‘‘but after a year I was ill.” 
She had never scrapped a cylinder; she had 
scrapped herself. 

I saw another woman on really skilled work. 
She was turning screws for an aéronautical 
instrument on a watchmaker’s lathe. They 
were in length the tenth of a pin, and the lathe 
was a little toy, with tiny electric lights that 
lit when the end of each cut was reached. But 
you find when you are making munitions of war 
that it can be an agony to follow that flash of 
light. The worker was a little elderly woman 
who, before the war, had made fine lace—intri- 
cate enough, you would think. But then noth- 
ing hung on success or failure but a little trouble 
and annoyance; the loss, perhaps, of some 
money. 

‘It’s like a sort of spider, this lathe,’’ she said. 
“It comes at me in the night. You'll think me 
silly, but I just can’t forget it.” 

The wear and tear on nerves, the strain of 
heavy labor have yet to show their full effect 
on the mothers and their children. 


The Distinct Gains That Have Come 


HIS is one side of the picture, of course, but 

quite the most important, because it points 
to something industry and the public must still 
look after. In the darkest days of the war, 
when danger seemed to come nearer home than 
ever, one could only gratefully accept the great 
exertion of the woman because it counted for so 
much in the result. But this could not go on 
for long. The cost was much too great. 

And yet there were model places of employ- 
ment, where, despite the pressure of national 
need, a large number of women found a new and 
more wholesome ordering of their lives than 
they had ever known before. The food was 
better, better served and served more regularly 
than they could have possibly managed for 
themselves. An expert physical supervision 
helped them to overcome small but disabling 
handicaps which had made their lives, before 
coming into these factories, miserable and 
futile. None of their old associates, in all 

robability victims of the same disabling 
habits and ignorance, could do for them what 
the gentle and intelligent urgings of the trained 
factory nurse.or specialist were easily able to do. 

For these women, fortunate enough to be 
under enlightened management, there dated a 
new start in health, happiness and well-being. 
Such factories were often centers of social and 
educational activities which offered probably 
the first mental stimulus many a woman had 
known. There were lectures, and meetings, and 
outings, and pastimes which brought back to 
many a woman a joy in living laid aside since 
childhood days. Friendships were formed and 
interests aroused which awakened faculties long 
asleep. These are some of the distinct gains 
in the contact with England’s best-conducted 
factories. It is not too much to say that this in- 
fluence, regarded from any viewpoint, has been 
a liberal education, or perhaps the only educa- 
tion which many a woman worker has been 
able to get. 


The Effect on Woman’s Home Life 


NOTHER burden that war industry has 
placed on the woman is found in the effect 
it has had on her home life. The absence of 
the husband has thrown upon the wife all the 
weight of responsibility, the control of the 
children, the arrangements for meals (and that 
has not been a light task, especially in the days 
of the potato and margarine queues), the spend- 
ing of the family income. Women of the work- 
ing population have had for the first time an 
income of their own. Separation allowance has 
been their first experience of economic inde- 
pendence. It has been an education for the best 
among them, but the sole responsibility has 
been hard. 


The Spiritual and Moral Gain 


yt perhaps, balancing the good and ill done 
to woman in Great Britain by her four 
years’ share in industry at its most strenuous 
time, the good prevails. It is a spiritual and 
moral gain rather than a material’one, though 
the new standard of wages and of welfare in 
factories is solid enough advantage. 

It is the change in the woman’s outlook that 
counts most. This independence, this sense of 
value, is a real thing. It may be sometimes 
overemphasized—there is a perceptible swagger 
in the bearing of those Land Army girls who 
tramp about London in smock and leggings, 
and carry a stick suitable for driving home the 
cows. The swagger is even more noticeable in 
the window cleaners who, in brown suits and 
overalls (and high-heeled boots), carry ladders 
and buckets along Oxford Street. But what 
girl in conventional work would have worn 
anything but conventional clothes before the 
war? 

If the woman worker has suffered in health 
as a result of some of her war work she has 
gained a knowledge of what health should be, 
she has seen the excellent means taken to pre- 
serve it, the importance of cleanliness, of food, 
and she will demand the chance to be healthy 
and clean and properly fed. 

Women know now that men do not hold a 

ace in industry that they can never approach. 

hey have approached it, even’ held it with 
honor for the years of the war; and they see the 
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years of peace as years of opportunity for those 
of them who have courage and the confidence 
born of proved ability. 


Where Will These Women Go? 


OW many women, now that industry is 

resuming its normal pace, will leave the 
workshop and return to their homes or former 
occupations no one can tell. Many will go, and 
have gone, but the larger number will remain 
because industry wants them to, and because 
the women want to. 

Soldiers’ wives will go back to their homes, 
and young girls will go back to school or marry. 
Changes to other occupations, perhaps more 
congenial, are taking place. Industries which 
have not before the war employed women in 
large numbers are now anxious to have them. 
They have watched their war record. To a 
large extent women will still be, so far as skilled 
trades go—that is, those requiring a long 
term of apprenticeship—what the English call 
“meantime” workers. At least they will re- 
main such until opportunity for trade training 
as regards women is considerably enlarged. 

Woman has made a big place for herself in 
industry; and industry has made a big place for 
her. Whatever the shifts, large numbers have 
made their choice. And others will remain 
because there is no choice. Dressmaking, mil- 
linery, the so-called luxury trades and possibly 
domestic service will be the last to pick up. And 
even if they do, it may well turn out that the 
woman prefers to cast her lot with the more 
public and better-regulated life and conditions 
of the factory. Employers are not anxious to 
discard an up-to-date plant of machines adapted 
to woman’s labor, and a force of trained and 
disciplined women to use them. 

On the side of the men, the situation in in- 
dustry, woman’s proved value in it, is forcing 
a removal of pre-war restrictions, written and 
unwritten, against her employment. Women 
will not accept a verdict which excludes them 
from a trade for which they are and know them- 
selves to be fitted. The excuse of sex will not 
do. The skilled artisan believes with perfect 
sincerity that his craft is quite unsuited to the 
woman. But so does the lawyer, the doctor, 
the Member of Parliament and the butler. But 
woman, after all, has to earn a living, or prefers 
to, and, wisely or not, she follows her own 
judgment in the matter. A boycott on the part 
of the men appears to the woman as the height 
of inconsistency in those who urge a greater 
democracy. 

An intense industrial experience of more than 
three years has swept away from woman’s mind 
any sense of inferiority, especially as regards 
work in which she has made good. 


The Cry of “Equal Pay for Equal Work” 


HIS very success is, however, not without 

its new problems and difficulties. Though 
the workingwoman is now more than ever deter- 
mined to be the captain of her own fate, she is 
wholly averse to do so to the injury of the man 
in industry. The question of her wage is not a 
simple one to settle, although one may glibly 
say “‘equal pay for equal work.” In the abstract 
this sounds like justice. Why discriminate 
against a woman as woman if she does the same 
work man does? There should be no discrimi- 
nation of course. But here is about as knotty a 
puzzle as industry has to face. 

If women are to be employed exactly on the 
same terms as men, it is the universal opinion 
that men will be forced out of industries where 
such equality prevails. Is this a result to be 
desired? Will not another class of women, per- 
haps a larger number, the nonindustrial women, 
the wives and mothers who stay at home and 
depend on a man’s income, be the sufferers? 

The whole trouble lies in what is meant by 
equal work. Does it mean the same kind of a 
job, equal output, or equal value of the work 
done? This question is unanswered—the men 
and women of the rank and file and some of 
their ablest friends and well-wishers are wres- 
tling with it. The answer, however, is sure to 
lie along the direction of fairness to the woman 
worker, and safeguards for the man worker 
against a disastrous effect on his own industrial 
future. 


Where a Modern Miracle Was Wrought 


O ASSUME, however, that what women are 
chiefly concerned about is the size of their 
wage in the pay envelope is to overlook one of 
the deep effects of industry on their outlook. 
There could not possibly be less selfishness in 
the thoughts of England’s women workers. 
Their steadfastness under all circumstances is 
a moral miracle. Only those who have lived 
through these four years and more of terror, or 
who have been here long enough to see what 
generally was little revealed—for there is no 
display of emotion in this land—can get any 
idea of what women have stood without a word. 
Armistice Day came, and for a day or two 
store and factory could not “carry on.” Every- 
body wanted to be out and see how people were 
taking the good news. So everybody was on the 
streets. Young people found enough provoca- 
tion to noise. They filled the air with shouts 
and singing. Soldiers, and strangers from all 
parts of the world, crowding into London, made 
the sidewalks impassable. Streets became rivers 
and cataracts of holiday makers. 

But where were the women who had shoul- 
dered the double burden of absent husbands 
and of war work throughout the long siege? 
I chanced to be in the East End of London on 
the morning of the armistice. A great factory 
on a dingy side street was busily at work, but 
a tenseness in the air could be felt. I was going 
through its shops. At eleven o’clock promptly 
the “‘maroons” cracked and sounded—in other 
days the terrifying signal of approaching air 
raiders, warning everybody to make for cellar 
and air-raid shelter. 

By agreement, that morning these explo- 
sions signaled the coming of peace. At once the 


women rushed out, ran to the Salvation Army 
rooms around the corner and, after a few min- 
utes, emerged with the brass band, fell into line 
behind them and, to the tune of Julia Ward 
Howe’s ‘‘ Battle Hymn of the Republic,” they 
paraded the streets. Thousands of others, fac- 
tory workers and wayfarers, joined the pro- 
cession. For three hours they marched to the 
music of sacred hymns. The next morning the 
factory resumed work as usual. 

And Britain’s work has gone right on. Christ- 
mas week saw two days extra taken, the first 
real holiday spell in four years and a half. 


Women as Executives 


HAVE said nothing about the woman as 

manager. Her success as shop or works ad- 
ministrator is as yet an unwritten chapter of 
war and industrial history. There is not a 
phase of executive control in which woman has 
not shared and given distinguished service. 
Managerial talent has never been plentiful, as 
large salaries paid to good executives show. 
Women have opened up for industry a new re- 
source for such talent. But this is not all. 
Taken as a whole, the body of women workers 
have in their combined activities furnished 
management with some of the best suggestions 
in system, economies and ways to improve 
methods of work. And so industry has stimu- 
lated a constructive attitude, has opened up 
possibilities of creative work, wherever manage- 
ment has been wise enough to appreciate it. 


How Women Changed a Big Plant 


NE of the best-conducted factories in the 
Midlands had been using, up to 1914, 
chiefly the labor of men. Heavy war demand 
for its product and for new ordnance supplies 
necessitated a large and rapid increase of its 
personnel. And, as was usual in all such cases, 
provision had to be made for the employment 
of several thousand women. Instead of going 
about it in the ordinary way, and throwing the 
burden for this increase on their employment 
office, the directors made a canvass among the 
social workers of Manchester, Birmingham and 
London for women to take charge of this work. 
Before long an office was opened, next to that 
of the general manager, with a staff of trained 
women, specialists in employment and social 
service. On these women fell the responsibility, 
not only for the hiring of the women workers, 
but for the supervision of their comfort and the 
ag conditions under which they were to 
work. 

For three years there has not been a matter 
especially concerning the women workers which 
any manager passed upon without first consult- 
ing the women’s office. Indeed, such matters 
soon automatically found their way to this 
office. Foremen and all the other plant officials 
got into the habit of seeking the judgment 
of the women supervisors before making any 
decisions of their own. 


What Women Brought Into Business 


A up of the factory environment 
naturally coincided with the coming of the 
women; and naturally also the question of 
smoking during work hours reached the general 
manager’s office. Owing to the nature of the 
fine work, which had to be done to a degree 
of microscopic accuracy, the women suggested 
that something be done about indiscriminate 
smoking. A joint conference of men’s and wom- 
en’scommitteesadjustedthematter, themanage- 
ment announcing its willingness to make special 
concessions as regards time and hours of work in 
order to do away with smoking in the shops and 
yet not interfere with the men’s wishes. 

Classrooms, a science laboratory, lectures and 
a library were among the early fruits of the 
women’s office activities. These were started 
for the benefit of the boys more than of the 
girls. A system of self-governing clubs is in ac- 
tive operation. The spirit of the organization 
throughout indicates an absence of repression. 
There is genuine encouragement for initiative, 
not only in small things, but in the more vital 
questions which go to the heart of industrial 
relations. An interesting proof of this is the 
total absence of bias shown in the posters 
throughout the shops calling attention to new 
books on industrial problems. Apparently there 
is no attempt to censor or to direct the intel- 
lectual interests of the employees. The manage- 
ment desires to stimulate thinking among the 
rank and file, believing that a mentally alert 
personnel is the foundation of good work, and 
of right relations too. 

There are problems enough before every busi- 
ness man, before every industry in the British 
Isles, and in every other war-shaken country 
too. Whole populations are facing a period 
loaded with uncertainties. If something of the 
spirit of this Midland plant, something of 
the war consecration can be carried over into the 
harassing days of reconstruction, there should 
be a minimum of suffering and dislocation. 
Only, the right settlement of industry’s prob- 
lems is no longer the special privilege or mo- 
nopoly of any one group or sex. ; 


OUR years and more of common sacrifice 
and precious effort, sustained in equal meas- 
ure by Britain’s men and women, have immeas- 
urably enlarged industry’s resources of counsel 
and coéperation. When the nation’s fate was 
in the flaming crucible, industry knew the tem- 
per, the practical judgment and the redeem- 
ing skill of its women. They met industry on 
industry’s terms. Their response and their con- 
tribution history has set down for the ages. 
They have served with the lowly; and when 
chance or crisis called they as readily took their 
laces with the makers of policy, guarantors of 
its ultimate success. 

Will industry and statesmanship as wisel 
now assure full harvest in the peace throug 
loyal recognition of that power and resource 
which so lately helped to turn the scale for 
freedom? 
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Salad a la France 
Cut some celery stalks into small pieces, also cu 
two hard-boiled eggs into quarters; line a salad bowl 
with lettuce leaves, fill the bowl with the cut celery, 
garnish with the egg-quarters. Pour Libby’s Salad 
Dressing over, decorate the center with a cut pimento, 
and serve at once. 


The crisp freshness of this new salad makes it delightful 
for spring—and it’s no trouble at all to prepare 


WHEN NOT IN USE 
BOTTLE cLOseD 
NA COOL PLACE 


Fried oysters a new way 

Dip large oysters into beaten egg, then in cracker 
crumbs and fry in hot beef suet; drain on a cloth, 
dish up on slices of toasted bread, garnish with parsley 
and quartered lemon. Pour over Libby's Salad 
Dressing and serve at once. 

The savory dressing blends with the oysters to 
perfection, making this favorite dish much more 
appetizing than ever before! 


Iced vegetables—Les Carpathers 

_Cut cooked string beans into small 

pieces, then add an equal quantity of 

cooked green peas, lima beans and 

chopped pimento; mix and season with 

? Libby’s Salad Dressing, and put on ice 
to chill. Fill scooped-out apple-shells 
with the iced vegetable mixture, and 
serve with chicory. Put a teaspoonful 
of Libby’s Salad Dressing on top. The 
rich, nutty flavor of this unusual salad 
is irresistible! 


Salads twice tempting with 
this rich dressing! 


MADE of the finest olive oil! The first pressing of 
plump, juicy olives from Seville—then eggs, a touch 
of mustard, and a blend of savory seasonings! 


Mixed according to a treasured recipe—Libby’s Salad 
Dressing is the result of many patient months of experi- 


ment by the famous Libby chefs! Sandwiches a la Minute 
j j i j baad cheese, and on the cheese spread Libby’s Mustard; cover wit 
P That is why this dressing Is 80 remarkably good ri so another slice of bread, pressing well together. Arrange on a dish, 
rich and piquant that it transforms the simplest salads into garnish around with little bunches of chicory and decorate with 
A ° radish roses, 
mouth-watering delights. Serve your favorite salad with Cie of 


Libby’ s Salad Dressing tonight—notice how much better piquancy and character cheese sandwiches so often lack 
it tastes than ever before! 


And ask your grocer for a jar of Libby’s Mustard, too 
— it will give all your Spring meals a tang and zest that 
doubles your enjoyment of them! 


Libby, MS Neill & Libby, 104 Welfare Bldg., Chicage 


Libby, M¢Neill & Libby, of Can., Ltd. 
45 E. Front St., Toronto, Ont., Can, 


Cold Entree—Bachelor 
Take a pound of cold boiled ham and grind it fine through 
the meat-chopper, moisten with a little meat jelly made from 
chilled meat stock and pack in a round mould. Place in the 
refrigerator for one hour. Turn out and spread over with 
Libby's Mustard till well coated. Serve with stuffed hard- 
boiled eggs and garnish the dish with parsley. 


As good as it is attractive and novel! Just the thing for 
spring luncheons! 
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CHOOSE SUMMER FABRICS 


The daintiest things are practical now they can be laundered 


HAT has come over you! It’s wicked to 

buy such delicate and filmy material. 

That bit of cobweb will go to pieces the 
moment you start to launder it.” 


“Nonsense. I have washed it. It was a remnant 
and so shopworn and grimy that I dipped it in 
delicate Lux suds the moment I got it home.” 


This year, in making your choice among summer 
fabrics, the important thing is to ask yourself, ‘‘ Will 
it launder?’’ You can choose satins, 


Just toss a tablespoonful of Lux into half a bowl- 
ful of hot water. Lux dissolves instantly. Then you 
whisk up the richest, .purest lather you ever saw. 
Add cold water until the suds become lukewarm— 
for colors or silks—and dip in the delicate fabric! 


Souse it up and down in the pure Lux lather— 
squeeze the suds through and through it—never 
rub. Have it out again in a few minutes so fair that 
you would never know it had been washed. 


Economize this summer by buying 


taffetas, printed georgettes, printed 
cottons—even for sports skirts. Just 


THERE IS NOTHING ELSE 
LIKE LUX—FOR ALL 


dainty fabrics that are made to wash. 
Trust them to Lux. Keep them like 


make sure you select the kind that you 
can trust to water. Lux will cleanse 
it for you repeatedly. 


Wash them again and again 


Blouses! There is hardly a blouse 
material today that Lux has not made 
it possible for you to wash. Pastel 
colorings! Shimmering and sheer tex- 
tures! The finer the better! 


No matter how filmy the material, 
you can wash it over and over again 
in delicate Lux suds. * 


THESE THINGS 


Laces Chiffons 
Crépe de Chine 
Mulles Georgette 
Washable Satin 

Voiles Dimities 
Washable Taffeta 
Organdies Batiste 
Baby’s Flannels 
Muslin Woolens 
Silk Stockings 

Fine Linens Damasks 
Sweaters Blankets 
Silk Underwear 

Silk Gloves Negligees 
Philippine Underwear 
Fine Collars and Cuffs 
Fine Handkerchiefs 
Corsets Fine Blouses 
Washable Spats 
Men’s Silk Shirts 


new all summer long. Your grocer, 
druggist or department store will sell 
you a package. Lever Bros. Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


How to launder delicate 
fabrics 


Whisk a tablespoonful of Lux into a thick 
lather in half a bowlful of very hot water. 
Add cold water to make the suds lukewarm. 
Dip the article up and down in the pure lather. 
Squeeze the suds through it—do not rub. 
Rinse three times in clear lukewarm water. 
Roll in a towel to dry partially. While still 
damp, press with a warm iron— never ahotone. 


Lux won’t hurt anything 
pure water alone won’t iniure 
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N WHATEVER women 

do nowadays you will 

notice a tendency to do 
= it in groups—to codperate. 
“= As we take more time to ob- 
“SY serve how things are done 
by men, and by the world 
in general, we observe that 
people who pool their in- 
terests get ahead faster and 
show bigger results. We 
have barely brushed the 
edges of these possibilities of codperation, yet; 
when we really go into it, scientifically and en- 
thusiastically, we shall have made the biggest- 
single step forward our sex has ever taken. 


No: the first thing we decided to do in this 
line concerned that most important thing, 
the education of our children. We didn’t sit 
very long, each mother with her brood gathered 
around her knee, teaching them the alphabet 
and the multiplication table, did we? No, we 
found someone who could do this for our chil-. 
dren and our neighbor’s children, and we each 
paid that someone a little, and that someone 
undertook to fill the children’s heads with 
whatever was thought ‘“‘a good education” at 
the time. 

Soon the teachers grew so expert, and co- 
operated, on their part, so efficiently, that we 
couldn’t have taught our children even if we’d 
had the time—we didn’t know enough! And 
in our own country, which never grudges for- 
education, system after system rose and flour- 
ished and fell; we wondered how on earth there 
could be so much to be learned and so many 
different ways to learn it! 

And little by little a new state of things grew 
up, a change took place that some of us even 
now don’t realize. 


SK your grandfather if he was happy as a 

schoolboy. ‘Lord, no, my dear!’’ he will 

tell you; ‘‘the schoolhouse was bitter cold in 

winter and roasting hot in summer, and they 
whipped me too much.” 

Ask your father. ‘I should say not,” he will 
tell you; “the teacher kept us as still as mice, 
and we didn’t get outdoors half enough, and we 
kept gabbling over a lot of stuff we didn’t under- 
stand. You have much more interesting books 
to-day, my dear.” 

Ask your brother if he was happy at his 
boarding school. ‘‘ Oh, well, it was good enough,” 
he will admit. ‘‘ But I never got enough to eat. 
I tell you we got sick of canned stuff and hash! 
Don’t you remember I was always begging for 
candy and fruit?” 

Now, ask your son if he is sorry to go back to 
school. 

“Me? I'll be glad when it begins!” he is 
quite likely to tell you. 

“T’ll bet I’m on the lower-school team, this 
term. I’d like to get some basketball too. And 
our Boy Scout troop is going to begin some 
real long hikes. I’m going to take Latin this- 
year—what do you think of that? They say the 
Latin teacher is a dandy—he knows how to 
box. I want to show off my bird’s eggs up there, 
too; nobody here knows anything about eggs. 
I wish we had a book of knowledge—they have 
three sets of one at school. There’s nothing to 
do here anyway. You won’t let me go off with 
the railroad gang, but what gang is there? 
What’ll I do?” . 

And you set your teeth and wait for thé end 
of September! 


ly you realize that the schools have set 
themselves to solve a problem that, for the 
most part, you have overlooked? Don’t 
you realize that the schools have long ceased 

to consider that their only purpose is to 
crowd and cram dull lessons into children’s 
heads, and have begun to consider them- 
selves responsible for the child’s health, 
physical development, intelligent recreation 

and legitimate amusement, until they know 

a great deal better what the child needs and 
wants than you do? This is what comes 

of giving a thing over to specialists: they 
become highly expert at dealing with the 
thing. 

The result is that most people who can 
afford to send a child to a good boarding 
school send it there—especially if the child 
is a boy. The average home is not geared 
to a growing boy, so to speak. And the 
same thing is getting to be true in the case 
of girls. For, consider the situation practi- 
cally. 


HE good old days when we “knew 

everybody in our town” are passing. 
Short leases, rapid waves of industrial con- 
ditions, the constant influx of foreigners 
change even the small towns. We are less 
and less inclined to send girls out into the 
street—even the village street—to play. 

Now, what is the girl to do? 

What did she do? you may ask. 

Well, long ago, on the farm or in the old 
New England village, there was a great 
deal she had to do. The families were 
larger, the financial pressure less. Firewood 
was there, but the kindlings had to be 
chopped. Vegetables were there, but the 
peas and beans had to be shelled. Cows 
were there, but the butter had to be 
churned. Cotton was there, but the 
napkins and towels 
had to be hemmed. 
All these little chores 
took up the chil- 
dren’s time, kept 
them out of mischief, 
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saved steps and money, helped the community. 
In other words, children were a real asset, not 
a liability. And all these’ odd jobs kept up 
during the vacations, so that when they got 
any free time they were never at a loss as 
to what to do with it. They had earned their 
leisure, and their little affairs more than filled 
it. And they had one another to play with, 
and their neighbors were pretty sure to be 
people like themselves. 


_ ALL this is changed now. ~The growing girl 

with, let us say, one younger brother, who 
has had five or six hours of every day arranged 
for her during eight months of the year, finds 
herself suddenly quite unoccupied. What is 
she to do? 

For people who can afford it, the answer is 
very simple: Send her and her brother off to a 
summer camp for part of the time. 

And to those of my readers who may gasp 
with horror at this, and say that the children 
deserve a little home life after the long, hard 
school winter, I only suggest that such parents 
ask the children which they would prefer to do. 
Show them a°catalogue of any of our good 
camps—even with study for those who are back- 
ward thrown in—and see what you get for an 
answer. 

HE truth is, and we parents have got to face 

it, the average home can’t stand up for a 
moment in competition with a well-run camp 
or school. How could it? How much time are 
you able—and willing—to give to your family 
of three children during the summer? 

All of it? Then I have no more to say. If 
you can provide food for their growing minds, if 
you can hold their interest, if you like the things 
they like and can provide them with a sufficient 
number of friends of their own age, and can 
keep more or less of an eye on them while they 
are with those friends, why then you and your 
children are both very lucky, and I congratu- 
late you both Very heartily. ; 

Only, I must confess that I haven’t the honor 
of the acquaintance of many such mothers. 
The mothers that I know were busy enough, 
in schogltime, with the family off their hands 
for five or six hours. They can’t change the 
whole current of their lives because it happens 
to be July. They can’t, and they don’t want to. 


E MIGHT as well face the fact that the 

average adult doesn’t care to spend all of 
his or her time with children. Those who do, 
get on famously with them and have a great 
power for good over them. And they quite 
frequently never had any children themselves. 
They are child lovers and, therefore, child spe- 
cialists. But the parents, who spend most of 
their time working for children, don’t as a gen- 
eral thing care to spend the rest of their time 


‘ playing with them. 


There is nothing to be ashamed of in this, 
that I can see. What we ought to be ashamed of 
is that we haven’t tackled the problem and 
solved it. Particularly as I am sure it would 
not be in the least difficult to solve if we put 
half the thought on it that some of us put on 
fresh-air funds or free kindergartens or orphan 
asylums. 


UPPOSE you knew a jolly, outdoors sort of 

young woman who got on well with young 
people. Suppose you and seven or eight of 
your friends asked her to devote Saturday to 
ten young girls between eleven and fifteen years 
old. Suppose they each took a lunch and car- 
fare and “hiked” out in the country, to picnic, 


play games and return before dark. Suppose 
you each paid the young woman a little; 
wouldn’t it pay you? 

Suppose, if the day were drizzling and dis- 
agreeable, she took them to some empty barn, 
school gymnasium, parish house or library hall, 
and played basketball or drop ball, or gave 
them military drill or charades. Suppose, for 
those who needed it, she superintended an hour 
or two of home work before the romping began. 
Wouldn’t you bless her? 

You say you don’t know any such girl? I'll 
warrant I could find her in your town. I don’t 
believe there ever was a town without her. 
Put half as much energy into your search for 
her as you use in hunting for a good seamstress, 
and see if she doesn’t turn up. 

There is hardly a town in our country that 
has not some spot connected with its early 
history. If a group of children walked out to 
such a spot and back on a Sunday afternoon, 
with somebody who knew how to make the 
walk interesting, you and your husband could 
get out for that little out-of-town call you have 
wanted to pay for so long, or even a walk by 
yourselves. 


UT let us leave outsiders out of the question 

if you like. If, out of ten mothers, one 
should invite to her house for a couple of hours 
a week all the young girls who have any mend- 
ing to do, and should read some entertaining 
story while they worked, wouldn’t that leave 
nine mothers free? And if each mother took it 
in turn, she would only give up one morning 
every two months! 

I live near the water, and every summer, 
when I go down to the beach, I look at the half 
dozen women sitting embroidering or, in war- 
times, knitting on the hard, narrow wooden 
seats outside the bathhouses. They are watch- 
ing their children in the water. They have no 
other reason for being there. 

“Why,” I want to ask them, “doesn’t one of 
you take the responsibility of nine or ten chil- 
dren, instead of two, and give your whole mind 
toit for Tuesday? Noone of you has any secret 
or extraordinary method of managing children’s 
bathing. You don’t look as if you enjoyed sit- 
ting there. You can’t be expecting to save their 
lives, or you wouldn’t sit so far away. If you 
came in a motor car you could take others; so 
you could if you came in the trolley. You are 
five nursemaids where one would do.” 

Once I asked one mother about this, and 
she smiled faintly and suggested that the others 
might not care to send their children at the 
same time. 

“Then they ought to; don’t you think so?’”’ 
I said. “They send them to school and to lunch 
and to bed at the same time, why not to bathe? ”” 

Do you know any reason; really? 


WAS told by a friend in New York of four 

young mothers, all of whom knew each other, 
who lived around one of that ‘city’s charming 
private parks. Each woman’s nurse went out 
for the afternoon on Thursday, and on each 
Thursday the four mothers came and sat in the 
park and watched the children play. Four 
mothers and six children. And, mind you, they 
were not playing with the children. Not at all; 
they were policing them. 

Far be it from me to keep any mother from 
playing with her children, but the average 
mother doesn’t, very often or long at a time. 

All of us have a hard two years with fourteen- 
year-olds who love to’daiice, but cannot expect 
weekly parties. We do not, if we are wise, turn 
them loose into casinos or country-club parlors. 
And we cannot devote all our evenings to 

them; we are too tired. Their pleasures are 
noisier and more active than ours. 


S THERE any reason, however, why one 

of us should not give up a night a week 
to all of them? Is-there any reason why 
they could not ‘haVe the sitting room and 
the dining room and a talking machine from. 
seven till nineor Half-past nine? It is much 
easier ‘to give ‘oneself thoroughly up to the 
thing for one evening and be rid of it for 
the others. More than that, it is much 
more interesting. And it provides an op- 
portunity for noticing with what young peo- 
ple our young people like to play. 

Try it, and see how eagerly they will ar- 
range the rooms, and tidy them up after- 
ward; how they will manage the talking 
machine; how they will find money for the 
lemonade and cake and marshmallows— 
and how grateful and delighted they will be! 


URELY.the women who could keep sa- 
credly their evenings for the canteen, 
who let nothing interfere with their.chaper- 
onage of those evenings for ‘‘the boys,” 
during the war, are not going to feel it im- 
possible to do as much for the young people 
of their town. It may have needed the 
war to teach us how to organize amuse- 
ment for Uncle Sam’s children; are we to 
lose the value of the lesson, when it comes 
to our own? ° 
For, of course, it takes organization. It 
takes teamwork. It takes compromise. It 
takes tact. But we used all these in the Red 
Cross. We used them in work for the 
suffrage. We specialized; we worked in 
groups, in commit- 
tees; we delegated 
responsibility. And 
we quadrupled our 
efficiency. Can’t we 
doit for our families? 


THE PERFECT BAKING POWDER 


is Used in the 
Big Hotels 


The chef whose cooking must 
be successful every time, and 
whose reputation depends upon 
the quality of food he prepares, 
knows the value of a dependable 
baking powder. These and other 
leading hotels and restaurants 
use Ryzon: 


Waldorf-Astoria, . New York 
The Biltmore, New York 
The Commodore, New York 
Hotel McAlpin, New York 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel, New York 
Hotel Knickerbocker, | New York 
Hotel St. Regis, New York 
Hotel Manhattan, New York | 
Hotel Claridge, New York 
Hotel Martinique, New York 
Café Savarin, New York 
Sherry’s, New York 
Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston 
The Blackstone, Chicago 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
Hotel Statler, Cleveland 
Hotel Statler, St. Louis 
Hotel Statler, Buffalo 
Broadmoor Hotel, Col. Springs 
The Southern, Baltimore 
William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh 


The Robert Treat Hotel, Newark 
The Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia 
The Jefferson, Richmond 


For the same reason that they 
selected Ryzon —because it is 
reliable, scientific and economi- 
cal — housewives are choosing 
this baking powder. 


The use of the Ryzon Baking 
Book with Ryzon, the Perfect 
Baking Powder, means success, 
for every recipe has been thor- 
oughly tested and level measure- 
ments only are used. 


= 


Ryzon is 40c a pound. The new 
Ryzon Baking Book (original price, 
$1.00), containing 250 practical reci- 
pes, many of conservation value, and 
others easily adapted to present day 
needs, will be mailed postpaid upon 

receipt of 30c in stamps or 
coin, except in Canada. 


GENERALCHEMICALTO. 


FOOD DEPARTMENT 
NEW YORK 
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Che Arch Preserver Shoe 


TERE is a shoe that preserves all the 
natural beauty of the foot; preserves 
the high, sweeping arch you were born 

with; preserves the light, youthful spring of 
your step. 

The ARCH PRESERVER SHOE is different 

—a shoe that comes up and stays up to the 
foot arch. 


The new “last” modeling—the wonderful 
new method of construction and the scien- 
tific system of fitting, insure sound feet against 
broken arches and assist in restoring health and 
comfort to unhappy feet. 

The whole story of this unusual shoe—the reasons why 
it has brought comfort, happiness, foot-efficiency and grace- 


ful carriage to hundreds of thousands of women cannot be 
told in limited space. 

So we have put this very interesting story in. a little 
book. Every active woman will want to read it to the last 
line. It is especially interesting to every woman having a 
boy or girl of her own, or who expects to have one. 
Mothers will be surprised to leam how much their shoes 


have to do with.the weak ankles and foot troubles of their 
children. This booklet is free. 


Ask for ‘‘The Story of Beautifal Feet’’ 


WOMEN’S AND MISSES'ARCH PRESERVER SHOES 
for all purposes and every occasion. Made only by 
The Selby Shoe Company 
Portsmouth, Ohio 
Capacity 10,000 high-grade shoes. 


years. 


Every genuine q 
Arch Preserver 
Shoe bears this 
trade-mark. 


Look for this 

trade-mark on 

the sole of the 
shoe, 
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Sempre Giovine 
Postpones the Signs of Age 


When the skin loses its elasticity it is old 
—whether your years be thirty or sixty. The 
surest way to attain a good complexion today 
and retain it in the years to come is to begin 
now to keep the skin soft and pliable. 


Sem-prAY Jo-ve-nay will do just this because it 
most nearly supplements the natural oils of the skin 
itself. It is, in truth, The Pink Complexion Cake and 
is to be had at the better stores the country over. 


MARIETTA STANLEY COMPANY 
Dept. 43 GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


SEMPRAY 
Rouge 


SEMPRAY 
| Vanishing Creme 


The New Vegetables You 
Can Grow 
By Lewis Edwin Theiss 


| N HIS charming book on gar- 


dening, Mr. Charles A. Selden 
complains that with the aver- 
age gardener the garden season 
begins with a radish and- ends 
with a turnip, whereas it ought 
to begin with a plan made when 

= - | the days begin to lengthen in 
December. Obviously Mr. Selden had not 
tried the Japanese radish, Sakurajima, or he 
would have rejoiced that gardening could be- 
gin with a radish. 

The Sakurajima radish is the exception that 
proves several rules; and one of them is that 
good goods come in small packages. For this 
stranger from Japan is a giant. The biggest 
one we raised in our garden weighed two pounds 
and a half, including the top. 


NOTHER garden rule that this stranger 
from the Orient sets at naught is the one 

that only the young radish is a good radish. 
The Sakurajima can be eaten at any time after 
the root is formed. If the gardener prefers his 
radishes small, he can pull his Sakurajimas 
before they are fully mature. If he likes them 
of full size, he can wait until they are grown, 
when they will be more or less round, like a 
baseball. And if one wishes to eat his Saku- 


rajima radishes when they have reached a 


ripe old age, the radishes will be found en- 
tirely delectable. Some of our Sakurajimas, 
neglected during a summer absence, throve un- 
disturbed and went to seed. When it came 
time to clear up the summer’s wreckage, I 
yanked these great roots out; and, being 
willing to try anything once, cut and ate a 
slice of one. Thereupon the remaining rad- 
ishes were carefully gathered and stored for 
table use. 

Like those we had gathered earlier, its flesh 
was white, crisp and firm, like that of a good 
winter apple. The flavor of the Sakurajima is 
like that of our own radishes, but is very del- 
icate and lacks entirely the strong, biting qual- 
ity found in some of our native radishes, 
particularly as they grow old. 

It is-a quick grower and will withstand 
drought. Last summer, when thermometers 
were making record flights and the temperature 
stood above 100 degrees in the shade for suc- 
cessive days, our Sakurajima radishes flour- 
ished like the traditional green bay tree, while 
most other plants in the garden wilted. 

As a running mate for the Sakurajima, the 
China winter ‘radish will be found excellent. 
Though not so much of a novelty as its Japan- 
ese cousin, this winter radish is not so widely 
known in America as it should be. We have 
raised some that weighed more than a pound, 
though ordinarily the product is smaller than 
that. The China winter radish is a slow grower. 
We plant ours only after the weather is 
warm and settled—about the time for starting 
beans. 

The plants-mature slowly and the roots 
are ready to harvest in the autumn, with the 
carrots and other winter root crops. This 
winter radish has a firm, white flesh of crisp 
delicate quality 


TILL another stranger from Nippon that we 
grow in our gardens is the Japanese climb- 
ing cucumber. In quality the fruit compares 
favorably with our own native cucumbers, 
though we find the Japanese variety less pro- 
lific and somewhat smaller than some of our 
American varieties. However, it reaches with 
us a length of five or six inches and is of good 
shape. Hanging, as it does, on the fence, the 
Japanese cucumber is more exvosed to the 
sun than cucumbers recumbent on the ground 
and cloaked by leaves, and sometimes has a 
tendency to bronze slightly. But that in no 
way impairs its edible qualities. The flesh is 
firm and crisp. The flavor is good. 

This variety of cucumber should be very 
useful to city farmers, whose vertical acreage 
is unlimited, but whose horizontal garden space 
is usually circumscribed. Many an unsightly 
rear wall could be turned into a thing of beauty 
by a covering of star-shaped cucumber leaves 
and the ornamental pendent fruit. 

Our ordinaty cucumbers would doubtless 
climb a wall fully as well as the Japanese 
variety, but I am not sure their stems would 
have sufficient strength to uphold a heavy crop. 

The cucumber, like the melon, is particularly 
susceptible to blight or wilt caused by damp- 
ness, which is one reason why it is desirable to 
plant melons and cucumbers in little mounds 
so that they will be well drained. The climb- 
ing cucumber speedily lifts itself above the 
damp earth, and is therefore less susceptible 
to blight. ; 

Still another visitor from Japan with which 
we became acquainted last summer is the 
Kikuza squash, It came to us, or rather the 
seeds came, highly recommended. We planted 
them and went away on a journey. We came 
back perhaps three weeks later to find that the 
Kikuza squash, or at least the squash vine, 
was like Mrs. Fuzziwig’s smile, both vast and 
substantial. 

We had set the seeds out beside a plantation 
of late cabbages. The cabbages had almost 


disappeared from view. The squash vine had 
wandered far and wide, rearing its beautiful 
dark leaves high above the ground. As H. 
Elvet Lewis said of Bunyan, “If he borrowed 
from anyone, he paid royal interest,’’ so one 
could say of those squashes that if they en- 
croached on the cabbage area, they made regal 
returns in the quantity and quality of their fruit. 

The Kikuza squash is of medium size, dark 
green in color, somewhat flattened like a patty- 
pan and with deeply corrugated edges. It 
appears tough, like a Hubbard squash, but is 
remarkably tender. The flesh was of a pinkish 
yellow, with an extremely fine, smooth texture, 
and so thick as to leave a Very small central 
seed receptacle. 

Our largest squashes weighed about eight 
or ten pounds. The pie filler made from this 
squash is unequaled, being as smooth and fine 
as custard.” We marked the Kikuza down as 
one of our big discoveries. 


satisfactory was our experiment 
with Chinese cabbages. We tried five 
varieties, and found the Pe-tsai particularly 
desirable. In many respects it is quite unlike 
our native cabbage, though its flavor is like it, 
but more delicate. Our cabbages are round or 
oval.. The Pe-tsai grows tall and is shaped 
more like an urn or a vase. It is called the 
Chinese celery cabbage, and the reason evi- 
dently is because of its fine, blanched midribs. 
They are like those of chard, but larger. The 
entire cabbage blanches to a beautiful creamy 
white. It grows to large size; one of ours 
weighed ten pounds. Planted early, it goes to 
seed without heading, so that one can secure 
seed in a single season. Planted late—after 
the first of July—it heads, and is unaffected 
by dry weather. 

Like our Sakurajima radishes, our Pe-tsai 
cabbages flourished during last summer’s great 
spell of heat, standing erect and fresh on the 
hottest days. We had nearly one hundred feet 
of these cabbages in our garden and almost 
without exception they grew into fine, heavy 
heads. Beside them stood several rows of 
native cabbages, many of which suffered so 
from the heat that they never headed. And 
among these were a number of Savoy cabbages, 
which head much quicker and more surely than 
our other varieties. The color of the Chinese 
cabbage, too, was distinctive, being a yellow- 
green in contradistinction to the blue-green of 
our Own varieties. 

But the qualities that will endear this prod- 
uct to the housewife are its edible ones. Sliced 
and eaten raw with salt, like celery, the mid- 
ribs of the heart are delicious. Cooked with a 
cream dressing, the cabbage is good. It boils 
without odor, though we thought it not so 
good boiled as our own varieties are. But in 
coleslaw and in salads it is unequaled. 

Two carrots from Japan, the Sapporo and 
the Kintoki, we found to excel any native car- 
rots we have ever produced. In color, the 
Sapporo is a deep orange, like our own varie- 
ties. It has an extremely long root. Some of 
the largest that we raised were fully ten inches 
long. Its flavor is like that of our carrots, but 
the raw taste that characterized American car- 
rots was lacking in the Japanese plants. The 
Kintoki is of the half-long variety. Its quality 
is of the first class. But, unlike our carrots, its 
color is a rich, red scarlet. Its high color should 
make it a prime favorite with housewives. 

Like the Pe-tsai cabbage, the Kintoki carrot 
will produce seed in one year. Our own car- 
rots are biennials, and must be lifted and kept 
over winter in the root cellar and set out again 
the next spring, in order to get seed. The 
foliage of these two plants is more beautiful 
than even the feathery foliage of our own car- 
rots. The Sapporo has a finer-cut leaf. The 
Kintoki is coarser. 


_— tropical America comes the chayote, 
which has been grown in a limited way in 
the extreme southern part of our country. 
Where it is possible to raise this new vegetable, 
in regions farther north, where the temperature 
does not ordinarily fall below freezing, it will 
prove a welcome addition to the table. The 
plant is a perennial vine. The fruit is a single- 
seeded, pear-shaped product, light green in 
color, with a wrinkled surface. It keeps well 
for many weeks. The fruit should be pared and 
stewed and served with a cream dressing. The 
taste is not unlike that of asparagus. 

Another welcome offering from the south is 
black Mexican corn. This is by no means a 
newcomer, but because of its name it has been 
sadly neglected. Like blackberries, which are 
red when they are green, black Mexican corn 
is white when it is green, mottled when it is 
ripe and blue-black only when it is fully ma- 
tured and ready for seed. Thus its color is a 
distinct advantage, for the gardener can tell 
by the color of the kernels exactly when to 


*pickit. The sugar content is greatest when 


the white kernels are just beginning to be 
flecked with purple streaks. And the sugar 
content is high. Few varieties of corn equal 
this one from Central America, and none excel 
it. Furthermore, it is the most prolific corn 
we have raised. 
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Delicious---Corrective 


ELICIOUS, golden brown bran muffins, bread, cookies, 
etc., made according to the special recipes on the Pills- . 
bury 's Health Bran package, instantly appeal to all ap- 

petites. ‘Their rich, nutlike flavor and natural laxative effect 
commend them:to a place in the daily diet of every home. 


Pillsbury'’s Health Bran is milled especially for human con: 
sumption. Its extra large, clean, sterilized flakes supply the 
roughage necessary to promote normal digestive action. 
Physicians recommend it. 


Insist upon Pillsbury 's—the Health Bran made by the millers of 
Pillsbury’s Best Flour. Packed in sanitary, airtight cartons. 


At Your Grocers 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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ciously ! 


That fascinating nut-like flavor! 


other breakfast food like it! : 
so good, none satisfies so deeply and deli- 
You keep on eating Wheatena 
day after day, week after week, month after 
month, year after year—and it always tastes 
intensely good. And the beauty about this tempting 
dish is that it is extra nutritious and you LIKE it. 
Most things that are good for us, we don’t like to eat. 


No 


None tastes 


Wheatena contains the soul of the wheat—the 


Good hot or cold. Fine for 


gems, muffins, desserts with 
fruits, or for. breading meats 
and fish. 


Try Wheatena to-day. 
Your grocer sells it. 


The Wheatena Company, 
Wheatenaville, 
Rahway, New Jersey. 


kernel of the grain, the very life and heart of its 
nutritive, wholesome - goodness. 
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America Enters Jerusalem. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


other villages, new ones that had grown like 
mushrooms from the mass of wandering- people 
set adrift by the war. These villages were taken 
over by the Americans, contfolled and prac- 
tically administered by them. / 

The largest of these settlements founded on 
despair and peopled by wretchedness was 
Wadi Surar, at the mouth of the vale of Sorek 
in the land of the Philistines. Here were 
nearly three thousand refugees, most of them 
from Es-Salt, a place that had been a happy 
village far to the north of Jerusalem until the 
Turks came. 

At the advance of the Turkish Army the 
people had been ordered to leave their homes, 
their flocks and vineyards and go. Carrying 
all that they could upon their backs, and driv- 
ing a few goats before them, the entire village 
set out. With unthinkable hardship they 
crossed the steep mountains beyond the Jor- 
dan and made their way down to the desert. 
Six hundred miles of wilderness lay between 
them and Jerusalem, and those who lived came 
all the way. The others were left beside the road. 

Robbers fell »wpon them and took their 
scanty food and even their clothes. Typhus, 
dysentery and malaria broke out among them. 
Many days they traveled without water under 
the desert sun. Scarcely a family of all the 
village survived unbroken to reach Jerusalem. 


| 
\VV/HEN their journey ended at last the 
English established the colony at Wadi 
Surar and made for them what provision was 
possible. Stragglers from other bands of refu- 
gees joined them. The English commanded of 
them certain strange customs, such as keeping 
the camp in unfamiliar ways of neatness, but 
for the rest they merely lived, sitting in the 
sun and mourning for all they had lost. Then 
the still more strange Americans came. 

First, there was a census of the children. 
This was a thing of alarm, and many mothers 
hid their children from it, as mothers hid their 
first-born from King Herod’s soldiers. But it 
developed that those children whose names 
were on the list were to go to school, and then 
shamefaced women brought out the hidden 
ones and begged that their names might be put 
on the book. Three hundred and sixty chil- 
dren were provided with Arabic primers, and 
Moslem and Christian together learned their 
twisting, shorthandlike letters. There were 
games, too, and morning and afternoon they 
all stood in line and did calisthenics. 

Meanwhile it was learned that there was 
work for the women. Mats were spread on the 
sand beneath a canvas shade, and here the 
sewing began. The women of Es-Salt sat in 
circles on the mats, their keen, strong faces, 
with the blue tattoo marks on cheek and chin, 
bent over their work, and forgot some of their 
tragedies in the interest of learning new things. 
They were paid for their work, and when the 
clothes were finished they were given without 
charge to the younger children. The older 
boys earned their new suits by cleaning the 
camp and running errands, and when the day 


of distribution came they were taken to the 
nearest stream and taught the American joys 
and practical uses of the swimming hole. 

The men, meantime, were at work making 
sun-dried bricks, and tens of thousands of 
them were’ produced for use in new sanitary 
buildings in the camp. These men of Northern 
Palestine, asturdy, self-respecting people, found 
their feet again in this work, for which they 
were paid as much as fifteen to forty-five cents 
a day. But their dark, liquid eyes asked a 
forever-unanswered question as they looked at 
the Americans, and the women watched al- 
ways, furtively, for a clew to the unexplained. 
Why do the Americans do these strange things? 
What does it profit them? What hidden 
motive lies behind it all? 


MERICA has sent to Jerusalem a spirit 
without a creed, a spirit of simple human 
brotherhood, and it is hard to understand. 
But even without understanding one may feel. 
The Grand Mufti and Kadi of Jerusalem ex- 
pressed the feeling of his people in the letter he 
wrote to Colonel Finley, when the Red Cross 
Commissioner left for America, to return later 
with the additional help asked by the authori- 
ties there. The letter, beautifully‘traced in 
clear Arabic characters upon parchment, is 
also a message to the people of America: 


O Honored and.Most Respected Head: Even if, 
as with regret I‘admit, I had not understood the 
address thou wert so kind to present on Friday 
of thy beautiful lecture, when we were gathered 
in the Building ‘of the Red Cross to bid thee 
farewell, yet I am sure that the subject of that 
speech must have been instinct with virtue—its 
pronouncement thrilling and its meaning benev- 
olent and refined—because such thou art; hence 
nothing can emanate from thee except it reflect 
the same; for it has been spocenrneay said, 
“*Naught else can a vessel yield except what it is 
filled with.” 

And as I had not then the opportunity to ex- 


‘ eens to thee my feelings through my lack of the 


nowledge of your elegant language,'I have come 
to declare to thee hereby my sentiments meagerly 
in my native tongue, which I believe thou dost 
love, and to again wish thee godspeed. 

And when thou reachest the dear homeland and 
blessed{country—as from the bottom of our hearts 
we pray thou mayest do in good health and 
peace—then we request thee be thou our repre- 
sentative—of the inhabitants of Palestine collec- 
tively, and of the inhabitants of the Holy House 
particularly—in presenting to thy people and thy 
g and generous nation our obligations and 
thanks—to that good nee represented by that 
great man, the most honored President Wilson, 
whom we appreciate and respect extremely, on 
account of what we hear of his noble qualities 
and superlatively attractive and refined charac- 
ter. Although we have not had the good fortune 
of meeting him, still true is what has been said, 
“The ear is at times enamored just as the eye 
is enraptured.’’ May God spare him for you, and 
you all for him! 

And we have this earnest hope that the inhabi- 
tants of Palestine will always enjoy his good will 
and be among those always remembered by 
him—just as he shall be ever the object of their 
prayers and supplications for his good, to God 
the Almighty. 


Margaret’s [Thought 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28) 


to know, I’d have told ’em. Then you ladies 
took us up and we found another side to 
things—music. Not the jazz band, but real 
music that makes you feel good and want to 
think things out; and girls that ain’t always 
kidding you and wearing cheap finery and 
smelling of perfume. They’re clean, these 
girls here, and that’s one thing we learn to like 
in the Service, cleanness of all kinds. 

“‘T don’t mind so much losing my chance on 
the sea and going back to the old job. What 
gets my goat is not to have any more places 
like this room to come to, and to have to go 
back to “Dreamland’ for my fun. It’ll seem 
mighty flat after this.” 

“Right you are,” said a short man with a 
radio rating on his arm. “It don’t make so 
much difference to you fellows in the country, 
but us city people gets awful lonesome with 
no place to meet people of the sort you ladies 
have given us the taste for.” ‘ 

Margaret Hemingway looked up in surprise. 
In the months she had been working here in the 
canteen she had often wondered what the thou- 
sands of men that came and went were getting 
out of it. Day after day she had seen women 
working with aching feet to feed a thousand 
men a night; she knew of the long hours of 
preparation that preceded each meal. She re- 
called, too, the hours that busy men and women 
had stolen from their professions to come here 

_.and entertain the boys. Many a little personal 
kindness had been done, many a homesick lad 
cheered. The sum total was small compared 
to what was going on overseas, yet it was the 
best that each man and woman here had tooffer. 


a of the boys had expressed their ap- 
preciation of what was being done for 
them; but the vast majority had been either 
inarticulate or indifferent, she could never 
quite decide which. Of this latter class, the 
man who had been posing for her had seemed 
typical. Yet unbeknown to her and to the 
other workers, they had created, not only in 
him but in the other men, a desire for a type 
of life unimagined before, and they were ask- 
ing what could be done to continue to satisfy it. 

“We won’t be in the published list of casual- 
ties,” grinned one of the boys, “ but there’ll be 
lots of us feeling like we ought to be when we 
get lonesome for all this.” 


“You bet,” chorused the rapidly increasing 
group of sailors. 

“What would you like us to do?” 

“Keep it up.” 

“But what can we do when you men are 
spread all over this great country?” hazarded 
Margaret. 

“Well, you see, lady,” said the Texas boy, 
“we’re not educated like you. We can’t think 
these things out like you folks can. All we 
know is,that we’ll miss these ‘huts’ like hell— 
excuse me, lady; it wi// slip out at times.” 


ek. man sitting for his bust now spoke up: 
“Say, ma’am, couldn’t you ladies start 
these huts in our different towns? There’ll bea 
lot of us fellows in each town, and if we saw you 
were willing to help —— Gee! You bet we’d 
cluster about you, wouldn’t we, fellows?” 

“Would we, now?” said one. “Just try 
us”; and every boy grinned with delight. 

And while the little statuette grew under 
her fingers, Margaret thought and planned and 
wondered. Here were a lot of boys who had 
ventured all they had for their country and, 
although they had never got “over there,” 
they had caught the spirit of the war-work 
service. They had been touched and were 
ready. Was she, as a worker, to let the chance 
go by? But what could she do? 

And during the dancing that night the boys 
passed the word around that “‘the lady” was 
thinking about carrying on the hut work when 
they got back to their “ burgs,”’ and every once 
in a while a sailor, a marine or a boy in khaki 
would shyly come up and say: “ We’re with 
you, lady, if you’ll think it out.” 

Margaret went home to bed—not to sleep, 
but to think. And for hours she planned and 
planned, -and wondered how the American 
people, who had not seen what she had seen, 
felt about this thing; and whether the fathers 
and mothers of all the boys in khaki and blue, 
and the fathers and mothers of those who had 
gone west, would “carry on.’”’ And as she 
wondered and wondered, she fell asleep. 

And as a thought, intensely enough thought 
over again and again, goes out into space and 
lodges somewhere and takes form, so Mar- 
garet’s thought during all the days that fol- 
lowed in her canteen work went out until it 
found itself written here. 
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Royal Lo af Cake ‘4 HOW TO MAKE IT. Sift 

our, baking powder, sugar 

2% Cupfuls of Flour and salt together; cut in 

3 of Royal Baking shortening; raisins and 

Cupfal nuts; add beaten eggs and fla- 

% Teaspoonful of Salt voring; add milk and water; mix 

% Cupful ef Chopped Nuts well and put into well-greased 

1 Cupful of Raisins : loaf pan and bake in moderate 
PP compass. of Shortening oven one hour or more. 

1 One cupful and a half of co- 

% Cupful of Milk and + -conut can be used in place of 

Ys Cupful of Water the raisins and nuts called for. 


Apple Roll 


4 Medium-Sized Apples 
1% Cupfuls of Sugar 


Are You the 


1 Pint of Water 


Biscuit Dough for Apple Roll 


2 Cupfuls of Flour 


4 Teaspoonfuls of Royal Baking Powder 
4 Teaspoonful of Salt 

2 Tablespoonfuls of Sugar 

3 Tablespoc \fuls of Shortening 
Cupful of Liquid (4 Milk and 2 Water) 


_ Sift dry ingredients together; cut in shortening; add 
liquid to make soft dough; roll out on floured board. 
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Royal Recipes 
You will find them on this page- every month. 


HOW TO MAKE 
THE APPLE ROLL. 
Select apples that will cook 
quickly; peel) core and chop 
fine. Put sugar and water in a 
deep baking pan over a very slow’ 
fire. While syrup is cooking slowly 
make a rich biscuit dough; roll out 
about % inch thick, spread with the 
chopped apples and roll into a long’roll; cut 
into pieces about 12 or 2 inches long; place 
with cut side down in hot syrup, put a small piece 
of shortening on top and sprinkle with cmnamon and 
sugar; bake in a hot oven until the apples.are done and 
the crust a golden brown; turn over on. a platter and pour 
the thick syrup around them. These can be served as they are 
or with plain or whipped cream. 
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ANY Columbia Grafonola, big or 

little, brings you all the best of all 
the newest dance music, played as only 
great orchestras and famous military 
bands can play it. The Grafonola will 
sit up all night to give you music—and 
then play the sun up in the east, still 
fresh as a daisy, tireless, happy, full of 
dancing mirth and joy. The perfect music 
for the perfect partner ! 


Columbia Grafonolas—Standard Models 
up to $300—Period Designs up to $2100. 
To make a good record great, play it on the Columbia Grafonola 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO., New York 
London Office: 102 Clerkenwell Road, E. C. 


rafonola 


They Won’t Go Home 
Until Morning! 


Why should they, when such dashing music 
sets the swift and joyous dancing pace? You 
wouldn't either. Go home? When you've found the 
perfect partner and the newest dance music, per- 
fectly played! That's the best of this big, jolly, 
melodious Grafonola. Always the life of the 
party—always ready for encores—an ever-ready 
source of laughter, fun and music that will make 


any party a success. 
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The Social Hut Instead of the Saloon 


An All-Round Community Building Designed Especially for 
The Ladies’ Home Journal by Harry Gordon McMurtrie 


@JAVE you read the very inter- 
esting article, ‘‘ Margaret’s 
Thought,” which is to be found 
on page 28 of this issue? If not, 
| let me suggest that, before going 
farther, you turn over the leaves 
and give it a very careful read- 

=—]} ing. There is mighty good food 
for thought i in that article. You and I, whether 
we are men or women, are all “ Margarets,” and 
the boys “‘over there” have put it squarely up to 
you and to me to find a way of linking the old 
life with the new. What are we going to do'for 
them in the way of community interests when 
they come home? We’ve taught many of them 
things they never dreamed of before. We’ve 
given them new kinds of friends, a different 
environment, into which they quickly fitted 
themselves, and they are not coming back the 
same boys who went away. We have given 
them a bigger, broader outlook on things in 
general, and none of these are things which 


like the armistice change when the fighting is: 


over; they are seeds which should be encour- 
aged to thrive, and it’s up to you and me to see 
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Son aso” 


By Carey Edmunds 


of the liquor forces. A public-spirited citizen 
is backing a great movement to turn barrooms 
into social clubs. There is one at 404 East 
Sixty-fourth Street, which was one of the best- 
patronized saloons in the neigh- 
borhood. There is another on East 


you that almost no community activity has 
been lost sight of. One of its main features is 
the canteen room, where hot coffee, hot choco- 
late, sandwiches, pies and doughnuts can be 
served at all hours. The canteen should pro- 
vide also cigarettes, cigars, tobacco and sweet 


Seventy-first Street, where but a 
short time ago one was sure to en- 
counter almost any kind of scene 
of disorder. They are trying out 
in New York, too, a guest house, 
which is a replica of those which 
were used in France—hot coffee 
and sandwiches and doughnuts 
can be had from its “bar.” 


N MANY communities there is 

much talk about fitting me- 
morials to the boys and, in many 
instances, monuments of marble 
and bronze have been spoken of; 
yet to my mind I can- think of 
nothing more appropriate as a me- 
morial to the community boys than 
the erecting of a community house 


where their brothers may enjoy 
wholesome social life and recrea- 
tion. The community house pic- 
tured on this page, we have called a 
‘social hut,” because it is built much after the 
plan of the Y. M.C. A. hut the boys know so well. 

Such a building can be used by the boys and 
men and by the women of the community as 


“ ST well. A careful study of the plan would show 
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that the garden grows and that weeds do not 
creep in. 

And what are we going to give the men whose 
social club was the saloon? This is one of the 
biggest problems that will face the American 
communities, both large and small, to-day. It’s 
largely the public’s fault that the saloon was the 
poor man’s club. It was the public’s business 
long ago to have provided some general social 
meeting place with wholesome entertainment 
and diversion, and had it done so the saloon 
would never have become the popular meeting 
place it is. The movies have done much in the 
way of offering entertainment to the younger 
people, but to certain of the older men between 
thirty and fifty the community offers practically 
nothing but the saloon for a meeting place 
where politics ahd matters of local interest can 
be discussed. Men must and will have such a 
place. In rural districts, where the saloon is 
rarely found, the country store has been the 
meeting place. 


MAN Y good things have come out of this war. 
The War Camp Community Service has 
shown us that the boys can have a wonderful 
time, better than they ever had known, and 
without alcoholic drinks to loosen their tongues, 
as has been the common notion. 

A very interesting development is under way 
in New York, anticipating the demobilization 
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© UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


One of the Guest Huts in New York City 


chocolate and candy. Candy is particularly 
necessary for the men who have been depend- 
ing upon alcoholic beverages. 

There is a cheerful fireplace in this room, and 
it is planned that there will be tables and 
chairs and the food be served on a cafeteria 
plan. 

There is a day nursery, which was very 
thoughtfully placed at the back so that the 


children playing outdoors would be off the . 


street. A door leads direct to this room, so that 
there is no necessity for the children’s being in 
any other part of the building. Here children 
could be taken care of all day or part of a day. 
The expenses could be met by charging a small 
amount for care, either by the hour or by the 
day or half day. 


HERE is a large auditorium where plays, 

lectures or dances may be given. There is 
aroom for a small library, and a clubroom for 
the men and boys where small games can be 
played. There is a woman’s auxiliary, and a 
social room where small entertainments may 
be given. In the basement there is a swimming 
pool and beside it a bowling alley, and even 
a billiard room large enough for two tables, 
There is space also for shuffleboards. 

The plan is wonderfully complete, but is 
elastic in that as many or as few of the sug- 
gested features need be incorporated as are 
demanded by the community. Omitting the 
wing at the back would considerably reduce the 
size of the plan if a smaller building was desired. 

In the lobby a bronze tablet could be placed 
commemorating the building to the memory 
of the boys who made the supreme sacrifice. 
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What a Stray Swarm 
of Bees Started 
Fifty-Odd Years Ago 


One August day in 1865, a 
swarm of bees passed over the little 
shop of a young man living in 
Medina, Ohio. Jokingly, the young 
man told one of his assistants he 
would give a dollar for the bees. 
The man rushed out and soon re- 
turned with the bees all snugly 
housed in a box. The dollar was 
paid, and, being a lover of Nature, 
the young man became intensely 
interested in his new friends. 


From that day this man and his 
family have devoted the best part 
of their lives to the study of bees, 
their lives, habits, etc., and to the 
betterment of their wonderful prod- 
uct—honey. 


The name of that man is A. I. Root, 
who stands today as the head and 
founder of the bee industry in 
America. The house founded by 
A. I. Root and his swarm of stray 
bees is acknowledged to be the big- 
gest producer and dealer in bees, 
bee products and supplies in the 
world—a house maintaining firmly 
the ideals of its founder. It is this 
house that guarantees to you the 
quality and purity of Airline Honey. 


Though honey has always been used 
by many housewives in preference 
to sugar, the country’s recent ex- 
perience has done much to teach 
vast numbers of others the superior- 

ity of honey. Not only is honey 

cheaper than sugar, but it is better 
in many things you are in the habit 
of using sugar for. It’s more whole- 
some, more delicious and it gives 
better results. 


There never was such delicious cake, 
or cake that stays moist so long, 
as that made with honey. Honey 
makes the finest, clearest preserves 
you ever tasted. It preserves the 
fruit better. 


Spread honey on your batter cakes, 
waffles, bread and biscuit—there’s 
no flavor in the world like it. 


Use Airline Honey in your cooking 
and sweetening and you will rejoice 
in your discovery of honey’s supe- 
rior goodness—you will benefit by 
its pure wholesomeness and profit 
by its economy. 


You Need This Cook Book 


It contains over 100 recipes for 
things in which Airline Honey is 
used instead of sugar. Send your 
name and your grocer’s name a: 
address, and the book will go to 
you free. 


You can buy Airline Comb Honey 
at all good grocers, packed in air- 
tight jars with easily remova 
tops. Served at leading hotels, on 
dining cars and in restaurants. 


The A. I. Root Co., Medina, O. 


The Home 
of the 
Honey Bees 


Root Co. 
ima Ohio, U.SA. 
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Red Cross Shoe. 


workmanship. 


And with this appealing smartness you 
find, too, in every Red Cross Shoe the 
famous “bends with your foot” comfort. 

Try on one of the many charming 
models at the Red Cross dealer’s in your 


town. 


Write for “Footwear Style Without 


Extravagance” 


Sent without charge. Illustrates and describes the cor- 
rect models in all materials—each model the standard of ¥*a 
value at its price. With it we will send you the name of ; 
your Red Cross Shoe dealer, or tell you how to order 


Appealingly smart 
and comfortable, too! 


The season’s most fashionable shoes, trim 
Oxfords, slim, unadorned pumps, are un- 
usually charming in the new models of the 
The very simplicity ot 
style brings out its fine lines, its beautiful 


Midel No. 552—The **Cin- 
der,” a dark brown kid Blu- 
cher Oxford. As slim and 
trim a shoe as heart could 
wish! Just the shoe for the 
Sastidious woman! Its lines 
are graceful, yet reserved. 
Smart Louis heel, covered to 
match 


Model No. 464—The “‘Lu- 
cerne.”” Very new and ex- 
tremely good - looking is this 
well-turned, black patentpump. 
A pump that will not ride up 
and down, it fits so snugly at 
the heel. So smart and yetso sim- 
* ple you can wear it anywhere 


direct. Address THE KROHN-FECHHEIMER CO., ony) 


602 Dandridge Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ed(TrossChoe 
| 


Look for this 
trade-mark on 
the sole 


with your foot~ 


Model No. 544 —**Parade.” 
- The very shoe in which to meet 
one’s soldier *‘back from the 
war;” so femininely swagger- 
ing, so beautifully finished— 
and so comfortable to walk in. 
The season’s smartest color, 
dark brown, is here used in 
the season’s smartest shoe, the 
Oxford —of kid, this time 


You'll welcome the Comfort 
of the Cant-Slip feature in 


VESTS and UNION SUITS 


No longer is it necessary for you to 
wear a vest or union suit with straps 
that slip off the shoulders, causing 
endless annoyance and discomfort. 

Wear Cumfy-Cut with its“‘Can't-Slip” 
straps, and you will find a world of 
relief, a feeling of delightful, ever- 
present COMFORT—the most pleas- 


ant underwear sensation you have 
ever experienced. 


No other underwear can give you 
Cumfy-Cut freedom, ease and fit, 
since the ‘“‘Can’t-Slip”’ feature is fully 
patented. Yet Cumfy-Cut costs you 
no more than the ordinary, ill-fitting 
kind. 


Avoid disappointment by asking for Cumfy-Cut and 
insist on seeing the label sewed on every garment. 


BOYCE, WHEELER & BOYCE, 346 Broadwa 


When Foch Spoke to Johnnie 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11) 


the A. E. F., with Pershing up there, and then 
Foch at the top of it all. 

Johnnie had plenty of time to wander about 
the village. His legs were strong, even if his 
shoulder was bound up. The little French kids 
tagged around after him, waited for him, and 
didn’t jolly him when he struggled with their 
words for simple things. They sat in his lap 
and stared up at him. Men and women in the 
tiny village beckoned to him at times to come 
indoors, sit down and have a bit of the scanty 
food they had saved. Sometimes they could 
speak a broken English. Gradually, Johnnie 
was getting to see that human kindness, love 
of fellow man and sacrifice lived still on the 
fringe of the System. 

Johnnie’s feet carried him often into the old 
village church. There was only one. It was 
Catholic, smelled of perfumes, and had images. 
Up in Holton Center there was no Catholic 
church. He had always had a vague idea that 
you ought not to go into a Catholic church. 
That must be wrong. 

Week days, when he wanted to rest and 
think things out—about Terence, the nurse, 
Foch and the war—he had the habit of push- 
ing apart the high swinging doors of some kind 
of cloth, and sitting down in an alcove on one 
of the chairs. People came in once in a while 
and prayed. 

He particularly liked the way the sun 
streamed in many colors through a big glass 
window, representing some person out of the 
Bible. The colors fell at a certain time of the 
day upon the altar, where there was a light 
always burning. And there was such peace 
here! No booming of guns, no surge of killing 
and death, but just simply peace! Here 
Johnnie found that he began to see pictures of 
Holton Center, and then he would go out from 
the church and write home to Annie, or to his 
mother. 


HEN, one afternoon, when he had gone 

into the church to watch the colored sun- 
beams creep upon the altar, his Great Hour 
came to him. As he sat in the secluded chair 
in the alcove, a gray man came quietly in. 
Johnnie could see that he wore the eagles of a 
general upon his shabby uniform. An orderly 
accompanied the quiet gray man. No glittering 
staff of officers, no gold lace. Just a general and 
his orderly. 

At first Johnnie paid little attention to the 
gray man, who had moved forward alone to 
near the altar and was now kneeling. The or- 
derly remained in the rear of the church, and 


- had knelt before the back of a chair. Johnnie 


well knew that it was a part of religion to come 
and pray, briefly, at stated times. 

But the general did not arise after brief de- 
votions. Johnnie fell to thinking that this 
general couldn’t have such a very important 
job, if he could take so long in the church. 
The sun crept around, and bathed the general 
in its many-colored light, yet he knelt there, 
motionless. Finally Johnnie glanced at his 
wrist watch; the general had been in the 
church more than forty minutes. The orderly 
had long since risen and was standing by the 
door. 

Finally the gray man also rose from his 
knees. As he passed Johnnie, the lad rose in- 
stinctively to his feet, and saluted with his 
uninjured right arm and hand. 

The general paused for an instant. Johnnie 
saw the traces of tears in his eyes. ‘‘Come 
here, my boy.’”’ The officer spoke in good 
English, hardly an accent at all. 

Johnnie approached the general. 

‘‘Where did you become wounded?” 

“ At St. Mihiel, sir. I'll soon be back, sir, in 
the—big show.” 

A flicker of a smile crossed the face of the 
general. He gazed straight and fixedly at 
the lad, and Johnnie had the feeling?that the 
Frenchman was seeing things far behind the 
back of his head. 

“You Americans—at St. Mihiel! Yes!’’ The 
general nodded. 

Johnnie thought what a broad mustache 
and what a warm smile he had. 

“Good luck! A safe return home—some- 
time!” The general extended his right hand. 

Johnnie felt the close, strong pressure of the 
Frenchman's hand. A general had shaken 
hands with him—with him, No. 2,362,479 of 
the A. E. F.! Johnnie could understand why; 
the general was thinking of what the Amer- 
icans had done at St. Mihiel. 


Johnnie followed the general 
and his orderly. He would like to get the 
name of that general. And there, as they passed 
up the street, he saw everyone making way 
for the general. There) was great excitement 
among the French soldiers. Women and chil- 
— stopped in their tracks with awe-struck 
aces. 

After the general had passed, the soldiers 
burst into cheering. Johnnie finally distin- 
guished what they were shouting: ‘‘Foch!” 

Marshal Foch! He had shaken hands with 
Johnnie! The man who moved millions at his 
will! The man the world depended upon! 

And he had passed three-quarters of an 
hour at the feet of God! Foch had gone to 
God in that little village church! Not ‘‘ Me— 
und Gott,” likerthe Kaiser, but as a child he 


had knelt! Foch needed God! The System 
needed God! God was the head of the Sys- 
tem! 


Up the street past the church whirred an 
automobile. Johnnie saw officers in it. Foch 
again! But now the marshal looked neither 
to the right nor to the left, and Johnnie’s sec- 
ond salute was unheeded. That was all right. 
Foch was back at his post. 

Johnnie’s feet carried him unconsciously 
again into the church. He trembled. He 


looked at his own hand, which Foch had 
taken and pressed. He moved slowly up the 
aisle, between the chairs, till he came to the 
rail before the altar. At the place where the 
marshal had knelt, Johnnie sank slowly to his 
knees. 

His eyes lifted and fell upon the figure of the 
Christ in the window above the altar. Then 
his head sank upon his unwounded arm. Half 
inarticulate words of prayer came to his lips, 
things that his mother had taught him to say. 
Sobs shook his frame. 

He couldn’t understand why he was crying. 
He hadn’t cried| before for years. He hadn’t 
cried when Terence went West. But now sobs 
choked his throat. He was happy. An enor- 
mous load had been lifted from him. God was 
the head of the System! 


IV 


CENTER surpassed itself in its 
welcome to Johnnie Miller and the six 
other boys who came back with him. The 
Holton Center fife-and-drum corps met the 
train—also hundreds of the villagers. The sur- 
vivors of the Grand Army, headed by Grand- 
father Miller, were there, clad in their blue 
uniforms! and wearing their campaign hats. 
Silas Pitman brought small cannon he had ob- 
tained somewhere. 

When the train rolled in, the assembled pop- 
ulace “‘joined in the martial strains of ‘Over 
There,’ quite in the fashion now the vogue in 
the metropolis of New York,” to quote the 
weekly notes from Holton Center. 

The mile and a half from the railroad station 
to the village was a triumphal procession. 
Johnnie’s mother marched with him on one 
side'and Annie on the other. Johnnie’s mother 
didn’t say much. She just clung to the boy. 
Annie was hysterically voluble, telling all the 
news of Holton Center. 

Johnnie didn’t say very much. 

Even as the procession wound down the 
steep hill to the covered bridge, Annie said to 
Johnnie: 

“Aren’tyou feeling allright, Johnnie? You’ve 
got such a funny look in your eyes.” 

“T’m awful fit,”’ he said quietly —and smiled. 
His eyes traveled into all corners of the village. 
“Thank God I’m 

The mother pressed his arm. 

The seven khaki-clad boys faced the town- 
hall steps, and Grandfather Miller made a 
speech and presented the freedom of the vil- 
lage. There was more singing and the cannon 
went off, making the women jump. The Red 
Cross chapter brought out refreshments from 
the town hall. There was a dance till nearly 
twelve o’clock. The Congregational Church 
bell rang as often during the evening as anyone 
went to the bell rope. 

Thus Johnnie came back. His father slapped 
him on the shoulder and announced loudly 
before everyone that Johnnie’s place was still 
waiting for him at the store. 

For some days the neighbors kept coming in 
to learn how the Americans won the war, and 
about how France looked, and was he sick on 
the ocean, and how did it feel to get shot? 
Gee, but they’d been worried when they read 
in the papers that Johnnie had been severely 
wounded! 


seemed in no hurry to take up work 
at the store. He went on long walks all over 
Holton Center and the Corners, much to his 
parents’ surprise. He couldn’t seem to get 
enough of walking, mostly alone. He went 
back to the mill pond to fish, even on week- 
days.’ He got a big trout, but he didn’t show 
it around. 

He would wander from room to room at 
home. It seemed queer to the mother and 
father, how he would pick up a book or pic- 
ture, look at it, and then lay it down again. 
And all the time he had such a strange way of 
looking right through you, so to say. 

One night Johnnie’s mother spoke to her hus- 
band before they dropped to sleep. ‘“‘Do you 
suppose Johnnie got hit in the head or some- 
thing? He don’t seem to settle down.”’ 

“T don’t understand why he don’t come 
back to the store. I took him around to the 
Holton Club the other night. He just sat 
there all the evening. Took the cues out o’ 
the rack and put ’em back. Wouldn’t play at 
all. Kept staring at us. It made George 
Foster sort o’ angrylike. I’m going to have a 
good.talk with Johnnie, by golly, soon.” 

The mother shivered a bit. 

Annie came one morning into the Mill- 
ers’ kitchen and burst into tears. Johnnie’s 
mother took the girl into her arms. She knew. 
“He didn’t want me to walk with him, and 
I’m so proud of him. Said he was going way 
up the mountain and wanted to look off up 
the valley. Oh, Mrs. Miller, Johnnie isn’t the 
same! Do you suppose he—he has someone 
else?” 

Less than a week later, the hour of revelation 
came. The father came back from the store, 
worried. Johnnie and his mother were sitting 
under the big lamp in the dining room. 

“Guess you’d better come back to the store 
next Monday, Johnnie. Things aren’t going 
right. I’m getting along in years; I felt right 
funny this afternoon, for a spell; my rheu- 
maties in the side are giving me a ‘pile o’ 
bother. So that’s understood, eh?” 

Johnnie raised his eyes and answered only 
after a time: ‘ No, dad, it isn’t.” 

The mother laid down her book sharply. It 
was coming, the trouble, whatever it was. 

““Wha’ d’ you mean, no?” asked the father 
with a show of authority. 

“I’m going away.” 

“Johnnie!” The cry came from the mother. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 68 
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the vital importance of correct-corsetry as an essential to 
good health. The well-known medical authority, Alice 
S. Cutler, M.D., warns us: ‘As a physician who knows that if 
it were not for ill-fitting and the wrong kind of corsets we would 
have very few female invalids, I am naturally determined to do 
everything in my power to educate the American woman in the 


have attained their unquestioned superiority by assisting nature 
to perfect expression. 

Every Gossard is hygienically correct. Properly fitted to the figure 
for which it was designed it will give scientific support to abdom- 
inal and back muscles, with no chance of undue pressure at the 
waistline; the organs of nutrition will be free from pressure; the 
erect posture which is induced will encourage deep breathing and 
the diaphragmatic muscles become strong with use. A woman 
so corseted will have the undeniable beauty of health and that 
grace of body standing, sitting; or walking which is best expressed 
in the one word, style. 


Gossard Corsets are easy to buy because of the exact science with 
which they are designed for the needs of the various figure types. 
Their proper purchase means only that thoughtful care you 
always give to matters of importance. 


; LL women wish to be well; but all women do not appreciate 
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TORONTO CHICAGO 


Made in the United States 
and Canada 


Ideal e 


Ideal Figure 
Short Heavy 


Ideal Figure Ideal Figure 
Mt Slend Short Slender Tall Heavy 


Tall Slender 


Standing, sitting and walking correctly 
are the first essentials to good health 
and that elusive charm we call style 


CO: 


The Original-Unequalled Front Lacing 


The H. W. Gossard Co., Inc. 


Largest Makers of Fine Corsets 


Ideal Average 
Figure 
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proper fitting of corsets. Most learned physicians now recognize 
the modern corset as a hygienically healthful garment and one 
that is often the best means of providing corrective support for 
many bodily ailments.”’ 


The healthy woman is the beautiful woman, and that most 
coveted charm called style is simply a correctly poised body 
induced by a correctly designed and fitted corset. 


orsets 


S 


Adjusting a Gossard is simplicity itself ; it is so simple as to offer 
no excuse for neglecting that daily adjustment by which alone 
the full benefits and service of the corset may be realized. 


Every Gossard Corset represents complete corset economy regardless 
of its price; the superior wearing service alone is worth the price 
of the garment. 


If every woman will take a little time to acquaint herself with 
modern hygienic corsetry—just enough so she may purchase and 
wear her corset with a full understanding of its possibilities—she 
will eventually buy a Gossard as the perfect expression of those 
front-lacing principles by which alone she can attain the ideal 
proportions of her type with perfect comfort, safeguarded health, 
and that correct poise of body that can only result from a fault- 
lessly fitting corset. 


BUENOS AIRES 


Worn with Health and Comfort by 
Women the World Over 


NEW YORK 


Ideal Figure 
Large Below 
Waist 


Ideal Figure 
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Whatever your figure—wherever you 
may be—you will find your Warner 
Model at the nearest store. ARABS 

And whatever price you pay, your SARL 
Warner’s Rust-Proof will fit you; it will ABBAS 
| wear; it will give you more genuine Pottery 

satisfaction than you have ever bought 

in a corset, because that is the Warner -* XX 
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JUSTERINE 


To use as an antiseptic wash in the 
care of the throat;"mouth and teeth, 
and as a douche or lotion in matters 
of personal hygiene. 


Lambert Pharmacal Company 


Readily obtainable the world over in 
the original package. 


Readily available as an emergency 
dressing for wounds. 

To allay inflammation 
To prevent infection 


To promote healing 


Manufactured only by 
St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 


When Foch Spoke to Johnnie 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 66) 


“Yes, I got to, mother. I can’t be—com- 
fortable here any longer.” 

The woman said nothing. Her hands fell 
into her lap. She stared blank-eyed at the wall. 

Not so the father. ‘‘See here, son; don’t be 
crazy! Of course you're restless after the war. 
But you’ve got your old place at the store and 
soon you'll have the store; I got to quit soon, 
or worse. It’s the best store in the county. 
The trade is sure. In all these years ——” 

“T know all that, dad. But nobody’s doing 
teamwork here. Nobody’s waked up. It’s all 
just like before the war. I’m all different, see? 
Where I’ve been everyone worked together. 
We all had one thing to do, all together. We 
all worked just like parts of a big machine, for 
everyone’s good. Don’t you see?” 

The lad’s face flushed. The mother said 
nothing. 

“Here’s the idea, dad. Let’s not get ex- 
cited about it. I come home, used to system, 
order, everybody playing the game, see, and 
what doI find? The old store just sloppy, like 
it always was. Men loafing there evenings, 
grouching about everything, just like before 
the war. The Holton Club with all the cue 
tips off, just like before the war. A bunch of 
knockers up there at the club. Sam Butler 
crabbing the whole evening because he couldn’t 
play pool because the table was taken. All this 
gossip going around now about the minister. 
The whole blamed thing’s so—small, dad. 
I got to get out. The fact is, the war didn’t hit 
Holton Center.” 

“Tt didn’t!”” The father’s voice was high- 
pitched and argumentative. ‘‘Didn’t we buy 
all the Liberty Bonds they asked us to? Didn’t 
we go over the top on the war drive? Didn’t 
you see the Red Cross women the other day? 
Ain’t your mother been knitting sweaters all 
the time? Ain’t you worn some o’ those 
sweaters? The war not hit Holton Center? 
Rats! Guess you’ll find it hit us, when you 
see what I’ve had to buy in Liberty Bonds.” 

“That ain’t it, dad. The world’s grown 
big—to me. Holton Center’s stayed small. It 
ain’t what you buy, these bonds, but what you 
do every day. Where I’ve been there were peo- 
ple from everywhere, and they were trying 
to—to save the world. They never worried 
about hours—in the trenches. They worked 
days and nights—in the hospitals. I saw a 
nurse—I mean, they were always working for 
the System. Here in Holton Center every 
darned one is just thinking about his own self. 
I’m going down to New York and get a job.” 


| ;OR a time no one spoke. Then Johnnie 

turned his head quickly, for a muffled sob 
caught his ear. Tears were streaming down his 
mother’s cheeks. He went upon his knees be- 
fore her. ‘‘ You’ll come, mother, after awhile, 
and you, dad. Sell out the store.” 

The mother shook her head. “I’m too— 
tired, too—old.”” She paused. ‘Annie?’ she 
half whispered. 

“T can’t help it,” said Johnnie. “I saw 
women over there—a nurse in the hospital— 
they never stopped working. Annie? She 
joined the Red Cross. What else? I’ve lis- 
tened. Just sat down and waited for the war to 
get through. She asks me how I like her pink 
dress! No, we fellows have been through hell- 
fire over there, and we’ve come out of it. 
Now we’ve a right to live our lives the way we 
want to, so long’s it’s decent. I got to go.” 

“You ain’t said anything clear to me yet, 
Johnnie,” the father broke in. “I wouldn’t 
stand in your way, if it’s sensible. But this 
stuff about team play andsystem! Searchme!” 

“Tt ain’t all clear to me, dad,’”’ Johnnie pa- 
tiently replied. ‘‘ But down there, there’s a lot 
of life, and big things happening, and big 
chances, and you feel the big world working 
hard. Lots of fellows I know from the com- 
pany are in New York. I want to keep on 
working for my—my country. Here I can’t— 
at the store. So I guess I'll go to bed now. 
Good night.” 

And he had gone before they could find 
words with which to check him. 

The mother sobbed convulsively. The father 
went over to her and pulled up a chair. He put 
his arms around her. For a time they sat with- 
out a word. 

“He’s going! He’s got to go, John. Don’t 
stop him. Don’t make another Miller say: 
‘It’s pleasant over there, and I didn’t go’!” 

He drew her to him more closely. “I don’t 
get all you are saying, Mary, about it’s being 
‘pleasant.’ It’s mighty unpleasant. Guess 
we'd better go up to bed and get some sleep. 
Johnnie may change his mind in the morning.” 


Vv 


OHNNIE walked up the road the next morn- 

ing, and rejoiced in his emancipation from 
Holton Center. What a July day! Across the 
fields came sweet odors of the new hay. 
Camel’s Hump stood out on the sky line as 
though cut out by a pair of scissors. The rip- 
ples .on the mill pond sparkled in the sun. 
The breeze was mellow. You could hear Pat 
Murphy plainly every time he struck the anvil 
at the blacksmith’s shop. 

Johnnie kept wanting to think of New York 
and where he’d try first for a job. But pictures 
of another little village kept coming before his 
eyes—a sleepy Fernch hamlet. 

hese memories of France, how they surged 
into his mind, day in and day out! He found 
himself listening for the booming of the guns 
far off. He seemed to hear the clatter of wooden 
shoes on tiny feet, following him. He saw again 
the old French men and women standing in 
the doorways, beckoning him, the American, 
to come in and sit down. That was all so far 
away now! 

And for the millionth time now there came 
to him again the Great Hour in the village 


church. That had been his hour! Sacred it 
was, and he hadn’t told others about it, save 
that ‘somewhere, once, General Foch had 
shaken hands with him—Foch, the head of the 
System, under God! ‘ 
And then, sweeping over Johnnie like a great 
wind, came the question, as if out of that far-off 
French village: ‘What would Foch say to 
your going away from your home and your 
people?” 
Johnnie stopped in the middle of the road. 
The question had come to him for the first 
time. He knew immediately, inexorably, that 
he had to answer it. Foch had commanded his 
every movement over there! Foch had called 
+ A boy!” He must answer now to 
‘och! 


OHNNIE raised hiseyes. Before him, where 

one road turned off to go to Holton Corners, 
stood the old brick Congregational Church. 
Johnnie’s people went there Sundays—had 
gone for several generations. Johnnie stood for 
sometime, looking with unseeing eyes at the 
church. 

Finally he saw the doors. One of them was 
a bit ajar. He passed his hand over his fore- 
head, and instinctively his steps turned toward 
the building. 

The hallway was dark and it had a musty 
odor, just like so many unaired meeting 
houses. Subconsciously Johnnie thought of in- 
cense and cloth doors pushed open in a little 
French village. Almost, he looked for the light 
of a candle on the altar as he opened the door 
into the plain house of worship with the 
high wooden pews. Johnnie sat down in the 
last pew. 

“What would Foch say?” His lips formed 
unwhispered words. ‘‘ Mother!” he said to 
himself more than once. ‘“‘Here’s the place to 
think it out!” 

And he closed his eyes as he had done in the 
church in France, when he sent his thoughts 
and his love back to Holton Center, three 
thousand miles away. 

And now he was sending his thoughts away 
from Holton Center. The longer he sat there 
the more, as his eyes stayed closed, he felt 
himself back in France. Almost he could be- 
lieve that when he opened his eyes he would see 
the altar, streaked by the colored sun, and the 
general in the shabby uniform would come in 
and kneel there; and when he came out, he 
would ask the general what to do. 

He opened his eyes. The pulpit stood in a 
dusky recess at the end of the church. But full 
through the memorial window to Sebastian 
Miller, who had been a founder of Holton 
Township, streamed the morning sun, and the 
rays fell warmly upon a pew far up toward the 
pulpit. 

Johnnie rose and walked slowly toward the 
pew. He sat down, full in the morning sun- 
light. His arms rested upon the pew in front. 
His head fell upon his arm. Slowly his knees 
sought the floor. 

“Come, please, General Foch!” he whis- 
pered. He waited. 

“Teamwork! Everywhere!’’ He seemed to 
see the general’s lips forming the answer. 


HEN came, unexpectedly, a vivid picture 

of Terence—Terence, now only the mem- 
ory of a voice—Terence, the always blithe 
and gay. 

“Tell me, you little saint, what’s the worst 
thing a soldier can do?”’ 

“Run away,” whispered Johnnie. 

““What’s the next worst thing?”’ 

“Do a friend dirt?’ Each word was clear-cut 
in Johnnie’s memory. 

“And what’s the third cardinal sin?” 

Johnnie hesitated. He well knew what he 
was to answer. He whispered it now: “ Selfish- 
ness! Living for yourself!” 

Johnnie could hear again the glad laugh of 
Terence, and sense again the suffocating explo- 
sion, the return to consciousness, and the mes- 
sage that Terence was no more. Terence, gone 
West in a flash! But Terence, from out the 
East, was with Johnnie now in Holton Center, 
three thousand miles west of the western 
front. 

Sobs shook Johnnie’s frame, just as they 
had in the village church in France. And again 
a stupendous sense of relief, of rest, had come 
over him. He knew the answer now. 

Down the aisle he walked, his eyes blurred 
with tears—straight into.~the arms of Annie, 
who had stood for several minutes just inside 
the door, her hands pressed tightly to her lips, 
sensing, with the intuition of one who loves, 
the soul struggle of her soldier. 

As Johnnie and Annie came down the steps 
of the church a few moments later you could 
have heard this conversation, had you been an 
invisible listener: 

“Oh, Johnnie, I’ve -had such a wonderful 
idea. It’s been coming and coming, ever since 
you came back. And I told father, and he 
says ‘Fine!’ And, Johnnie, you know father 
thinks you’re just wonderful. He says that 
any man that General Foch will shake hands 
with is good enough for his daughter any time.” 
And Annie hugged Johnnie’s arm, right there 
in the broad sunshine in front of old Mrs. 
Abbott’s house. . 

“Well, sweetheart, what’s the idea? Some- 
thing about the store?” 

“Oh, lots better than that. Dad’s a big poli- 
tician, you know, Johnnie, and dad, he says, 
‘Johnnie ought to go to the legislature pretty 
soon. Guess we can fix it all right from Holton 
Center,’ he says. Dad says he generally sends 
whom he wants to. ‘Johnnie must have some 
ideas out of this war that will do us good up 
here in Vermont,’ he says. That’s what dad 
says, Johnnie!” 
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Famestown 
PATTERN 


A complete silver service contains sixty 
pieces, of which five do practically all the 
work. 


Namely—teaspoon, dessert spoon, table- 
spoon, dessert fork, and medium fork. 


Two points on these five articles get ninety 
per cent of the wear—namely, back of bowl 
and back of handle. 


“Silver Plate—Protected where the Wear (omes 


All articles marked ‘‘Holmes & Edwards” 
have a heavy, all-over plating of pure, 
hard silver. 


The five articles enumerated, because they 
bear the burden of the work, are still more 
heavily plated—and in addition are pro- 
tected with extra thickness of silver at the 
wearing points. 


Holmes & Edwards Spoons and Forks come in 


TWO WEARPROOFED QUALITIES 
Silver Inlaid: Set of six teaspoons, $4.00 * Super-Plate: Set of six teaspoons, $3.00 


32 piece Service Chest (illustrated) $39.05 


32 piece Service Chest (illustrated) $33.10 


Carried by leading jewelers throughout the country 


HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER COMPANY 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY, SUCCESSOR 
((anadian Distributor: Standard Silver Company, Ltd., Toronto, (anada 
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Corded 
Corsets 


beautiful painting on page 9 of 
|| this issue of THE Home Jour- 
NAL is told by a California boy 
™i) serving in the American Army 
in France, and was published in 
ij the Los Angeles Times. 

This American boy—Evans 
by name—had gone into an old 
church in France to have a look at it; and as 
he stood there with bared head, satisfying his 
respectful curiosity, a gray man with the insig- 
nia of a general on his shabby uniform also 
entered the church. Only one orderly accom- 
3 panied the quiet, gray man. No glittering staff 
ee of officers, no entourage of gold-laced aids, were 

C with him; nobody but just the orderly. 
at omen ave e€arne Evans paid small attention at first to the 
gray man, but was curious to see him kneel in 
the church, praying. The minutes passed until 


Il three-quarters h b 
The necessity for conservation has taught women greater dis- | (fore the PY 


before the gray man arose from his knees. 


E t out of the church at th 
crimination in buying. For example, they have learned the econ- tas Prous 


time with the French general and was surprised 


idiers salute this man i ite- 
omy of a serviceable corset such as the Ferris Corded Corset. | (ent and women and children ston in thei 


ment, and women and children stop in their 


ks with awe-strack sed. 
Fancy brocaded effects, doomed to be discarded when soiled, | faces as he passed. 


have given place to the washable material, careful workmanship | the sreatest in_his life. 


; . OMMENTING editorially on the inci 
and good lines that make up the Ferris Corded Corset. an ta eae tee eae 


of battle in the great war turned more and more 


‘ doubt and anxi h 
Light boning and clusters of strong cording make the Ferris | there isomed with starting 


tory, there loomed with startling vividness in 


Corded Corset comfortable and pliable while it supports the | {S.WouGS imagination the figure of one man 


soldier of whom time has made record. 
figure adequately and gracefully. This man is General Ferdinand Foch—the 
Gray Man of Christ. 


This has been Christ's war—Christ 
| When you purchase another Corset or Corset Waist choose | ide. and'all that stood opposed to Cheiet on 


; the ether side. And th lissimo, in su- 
it for its durability as well as its lines. Be sure it is a genuine | jreme command of all the armies that fought 


the side of Christ, is Christ’s man. 
Ferris and has the label ‘‘Ferris Good Sense.’’ ta, 
to who Foch is, the clearer is the answer that in 


? every act of his life and in every thought of his 
Write for Illustrated Style Book —Free brain he is Christ's man: 

> A If you were to ask him “Are you Christ’s 
Special Booklet of Maternity Corsets — Free man?” he would answer: “Yes.” 


— ~ beyond all 
: ° ° ° that when the hour came in which all that 
. Leading Stores Sell Ferris Corsets and Corset Waists Christ stood for was either to stand or fall 
Christ raised up a man to lead the hosts that 

THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 48-50-52 East 21st Street, NEW YORK | When that hour came in which truth and 
right, charity, brotherly love, justice and lib- 
J erty were either to triumph or be blotted out 
of the world, Christ came again upon the road 
to Damascus. Whoever does not realize this 
and see it clearly as a fact does but blunder 


Ralston keeps the chil- 


Plan No. 1434—Five rooms, stupidly. eae. dren in “tip-top” con- 
bath and communicating hall There will be a crowding company of critics Pe oo . d 
all on one floor. Attic floored. when the war is ended, and they will all be | (gj dition—bright-eyed, 
back porch, with the ego of their own conclusions. clear-cheeked and 
conveniences. ey will attempt to explain the genius of a A 
Unusually well $1756 Foch with maps and diagrams. ; ce happy, as children 
arranged plan.. But, while they are doing so, if you will look aoe 
for Foch in some quiet church, it is there Let should be. 
that he will be found humbly giving God the ad , 
| glory woe 3 absolutely declining to attribute it "| Its health promoting 
to himself. 
Can that kind of a man win a war? Cana | {| properties are due to 


man who is a practical soldier be also a prac- 
tical Christian? And is Foch that kind of a iS, the mildly laxative ac ; 


man? Let us see: i re 
During the three-quarters of an hour that the ™ tion it has on the d Bes- 


generalissimo of all the Allied armies was on tA tive organs— prompt- ox 


his knees in humble supplication in that quiet 

= church, 10,000 guns were roaring at his word Ing them to do their 

 e on a hundred hills that rocked with death. Bi work regularly and ae 

Millions of armed men crouched in trenches oe et 

or rushed across terrains at his well. 

command; generals, artillery, cavalry, engi- a és 

neers, tanks, fought and wrought across the 3 Children love the real re 

map of- Europe absolutely as he commanded ‘ 

them to do, and in no other manner, as he went 14 wheat flavor—you will Ri 

into that little church to pray. aes 

Nor was it an unusual thing for General Foch a) find they “gyno 4 
to do. There is no day that he did not do the Be 1 ies 

same thing if there was a church that he could wee for more. It 1S gO or AS; 
reach, He never failed during the war to spend Pal grown-ups as well as a 
an hour on his knees every morning; and Fy h hild A 1. 43 
every night it was the same. the children. SK your 

Moreover, it was not a new thing with him. bad 
We supply all material complete for home-building at} ye has done it his whole life long. , grocer for it. Sold only kee 
wholesale prices. Many customers write we have saved them ck 


in checkerboard pack- 


as high as 30% to 50%. Deliveries are prompt. We ship any- F YOUNG Evans could have followed the | 


general on to headquarters, where reports ages. 

where— makes no difference where you live. Materials highest | were awaiting him and news of victory upon | 1 Ralston Purina C i 
ars victory was pile ig elore him, he wou 
quality. Costs guaranteed; no extras. You build at a known price. | {WiPtlecs have seenna great gladness on the ae Cee ey, 


Lumber Ready-cut to fit at mill; saves work on job— 
reduces cost. Or not Ready-cut as preferred. 
Investigate our methods. Send for our Book of 
Plans. Town and country homes, cottages, bunga- 
lows, etc. Many inexpensively adapted from best 
m work of leading American architects. Book shows 
: photos, floor plans, many convenience ideas, and tells vision of sure and certain victory. The great 
how over 100,000 customers vouch for us. statesman doubted, but the Gray Man of 


UMM OTTAG ; . on Christ did not doubt. The facts in the case, 
Ss ER C : ES — Folder shows nu Garages from $74.00 Up then, are that when the freedom of the world 
merous Ready-cut plans. Wholesale prices. Homes we supply complete material, lumber, 


- : hung in the balance, the world turned to Foch 
you can build yourself. Check coupon for books peg pl pig BA = as the one great genius who could save it 


you want. wholesale. Check coupon for Garage Book. against the Hun; and that Foch, who is per- 
haps the greatest soldier the world has pro- 

6858Case Street duced, is, first of all, a Christian. 
or on- am ats Davenport, Ia. Young Evans spent nearly an hour with 
Foch in.an old French church, not even 
* * Established Over one bayonet was there to keep them apart. 
Satisf action Guaranteed or Money Back Half a Century They represented the pre ome. co 
of the world, but there in that old church they 


general’s face, but he would have seen no look ‘ 810 Gratiot St., St. Louis, Mo. 
of surprise there. Men who do that which 
Foch does have no doubts. 

When Premier Clemenceau, the old “‘ Tiger” 
of France, stood on the battle front with anx- 
ious heart, one look at the face of Foch stilled 
all his fears. He returned to Paris with the 
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GORDON-VAN TINE CO., 6858 Case St., Davenport, lowa. democracy of Christ. im | CHILDREN 
Gentlemen:—Send me FREE books as checked: STU RDY 


O) Book of 200 Homes O Summer Cottage Folder j So striking an incident, in its absolute sim- 


©) Garages—Ready-Cut 0 Book of Barns and Farm Buildings plicity, of the great war is this unexpected 
meeting of the great French marshal and the 

Name California boy, that The Home Journal has 

i sought to preserve it for all time in portraiture. 
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Bungalow in Bayside 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 


Billy heard the door rattle behind him. It 
was Eddie Nichols, who had a sturdy square 
face the color of a new cavalry boot. Eddie 
was assistant to the director who was sup- 
posed to supervise Milton Kyne productions. 

“For the love o’ Christmas!” ejaculated the 
square-jawed Eddie. ‘‘ You look as if some- 


body’d just eloped with your very nicest Sun-_ 


day monocle.” 
“I am sick at my stomach,” replied Billy 
heartlessly. ‘‘Come and join me.” 


DDIE accepted the Phototimes and studied 
_« long and earnestly the portrait of Clarence 
Jaffey. 

“Goodness gwacious!” he lisped, putting his 
red paw to his unshaved red jaw in a gesture 
feminine. ‘‘‘In fact, we have corresponded at 
intervals during the past eighteen months.’ 


Say, Bill, is this creature coming out to Los to” 


make pics for Ultra?” 

“That seems to be Grandon’s idea” 

“And suppose Peg-of-our-Heart takes a sud- 
den liking for this beautiful doll?” 

“T was thinking of that myself,’? admitted 
Billy. ‘‘ Read this.” He indicated a paragraph 
with the moist end of his cigarette. 

Eddie read briskly: 


On the night of July first, Miss Barberie will. 
carry out her promise of proposing marriage to the 
fortunate winner. There will be a formal dinner 
given to the film trade in the grand ballroom of 
the Hotel McAlister. At its termination Miss 
Barberie will proceed to the balcony overhead and 
make her little speech to Mr. Jaffey, who, as guest 
of honor, will remain in his place at the head of 
the main table. Mr. Jaffey has stated on a num- 
ber of occasions his intention of accepting Miss 
Barberie’s proposal the instant she concludes. 


Eddie flung the magazine into a corner, 
planted his fists on his solid waistline and gave 
his companion a look of criticism and indigna- 
tion. ‘That’s an insult!’ he exploded. Peggy 
isn’t that kind!’’? The sub-director lowered his 
voice to a tone of gravity. ‘I know you're 
kind of weak-minded about Peggy yourself, 
Why don’t you up and marry the girl?” 

“T had thought of that, Eddie,’’ admitted 
Billy faintly. ‘‘It would save her a lot of em- 
barrassment, wouldn’t it?” 

“Say, old-timer, you’re talking just as that 
fool Clarence might talk. You’ve had cold feet. 
My, what a chance to pull off something spec- 
tacular! There’s the opening you’ve been wait- 
ing for, Bill.” 

‘*[—I think you’re right,” gasped Billy. 

“Sonny, if I wasn’t engaged to the sweetest 
little bathing suit at Santa Monica I’d do it 
myself.” 

“T guess I will, Eddie.” 

“Four words: ‘I love you! Let’s!’” 

The telephone began ringing. Billy an- 
swered it. ‘‘Is there a Mr. William Dutton— 
D-u-t-t-o-n—there?”’ inquired an authoritative 
feminine voice. ‘‘Then I have a telegram for 
you. It is signed Peggy—P-c-g-g-y—dated 
New York, ten-thirty-one A. mM., for ‘Mr. 
William Dutton, Scenario Department, Ultra- 
film, Los Angeles. Please come to me at once.’” 

Billy jammed down the receiver. His eyes 
were sparkling with giddy excitement. ‘‘She’s 
sent for me!” he shouted. ‘ 

“Hold on, Bill! How about scene one-three- 
nine? Gosha’mighty! What’ll I tell Milton?” 

“Tell him he can see me at that dinner! 
So-long, Eddie!” 


] ILLY hired a taxicab at the Grand Central 

terminal and violated the speed laws of 
two states. Reaching the Ultrafilm studio in 
Fort Lee, he told the driver to wait, and went 
downstairs. He found Peggy in her dressing- 
room, getting ready to go on. Her delicate 
features were caricatured by make-up. 

They held a brief but important consulta- 
tion. Clarence Jaffey, it appeared, had been 
making a nuisance of himself. His very first 
act on arriving in New York had been to pay 
a visit to Fort Lee. On the studio floor he had 
demonstrated what an ass a handsome man 
can make of himself. 

Billy listened to the recital with rising anger. 
“Then, what did you say?”’ he demanded. 

Peggy, with her beautiful hands folded 
meekly in her lap, sat on the edge of a fragile 
gilt chair and looked miserably at the tips of 
her tiny black satin slippers. 

“‘T was never so mortified in my life. He was 
shouting. And before all those extras and 
property men!” She touched her nose with 
a little handkerchief. ‘And Mr. Grandon 
thought it wasa great joke. But you must 
keep your temper, Billy.” 

“T’ll try,” said Billy grimly. 

She stared at him forlornly, winking her 
beaded lashes rapidly, with her lower lip 
caught lightly between her teeth.” She gave a 
slight shudder. ‘“‘Oh—Billy! I1—I—c-can’t.” 

“Propose to him?” he snapped. ‘Well, I 
should say not.” 

“But the papers are full of it!’ she cried, 
lifting her head. ‘I would look perfectly 
r-ridiculous, whatever I did.” 

Billy sighed helplessly. 

“T asked Mr. Jaffey if he wouldn’t announce 
that we had talked it over, and that, after all, 
there was a girl back in his home town i 
Peggy paused, with her eyes sparkling angrily. 
“Why, he laughed at me, Billy. He said: 
should tell a lie?’” 

“A man conceited enough to enter that 
contest has to have a hide like a rhinoceros, 
anyway,” asserted Billy. “What hotel’s he 
stopping at? I’m going to make his chestnut 
hair curlier.”’ 

She told him, and handed him the _tele- 
hone. Mr. Clarence jaffey happened to be in 
is room. He vouchsafed that he had not, he 

believed, ever heard of such a person as Wil- 
liam Dutton. 


_ thousand strangers by humiliating you. We'll 


“T happen to be Miss Barberie’s business 
manager,’ amplified Billy in harsh tones. ‘‘I 
want to know how much money you'll take to 
release her from that ridiculous obligation.” 

“T can’t see that it is very ridiculous,” 
chided the handsomest young man in the 
United States. ‘“‘ Really, Mr. Dutton, you are 
wasting your time. It is Miss Barberie, 
not 4 

“Don’t be foolish,” growled Billy. 

“But I don’t consider it foolish. If Miss 
Barberie thinks she does not love me now, I 
am quite sure she will change her mind 
when 

“Say, I’ve a good notion to come up there 
ont punch your conceited little nose,”’ shouted 

illy. 

The line became dead all at once. 

Billy was shaking. His face became hotly 
red, or redly hot. He replaced the telephone 
with such violence that every object on the 
dressing-table danced. And then he clenched 
his fists. 

“‘Peggy,”’ he announced hoarsely, “‘ Grandon 
is to blame for this. He and that Marsh! 
Thinks he can lead you around by a string. 
Well, I refuse to let that guy get away with it. 
He’s made up his mind to entertain about a 


show him. We’ll turn the laugh onhim. We’ll 
make him look like thirty cents.” 

“Yes, Billy,’’ she agreed in her sweet, low 
voice, becoming quite calm, as she always did 
when he worked himself up this way. ‘You 
know I’ll do anything you tell me to.” ; 

He was trembling. Probably the rage had 
not entirely left him. ‘‘ You—you’re going to 
that dinner as my wife.” 

“Oh—Billy!” sighed Peggy, permitting her 
eyelids to flutter down. 

“That’s better than letting them think 
you’re a quitter,’ he added convincingly. 
“You’re not a quitter. You’ve got some 
spunk.” 

“Yes, Billy.” 

He hesitated. The thing didn’t seem to be 
working out according to schedule. ‘So as 
soon as you finish this scene, meet me at the 
marriage license office. I—I’ll fix it up with an 
old newspaper friend, for an alderman. We'll 
be waiting for you.” 

Peggy started to say something and closed 
her lips. She was looking at his dusty shoes, so 
he could not see her expression. At the door- 
knob he stopped. 

“Tt—it’s awfully nice of you to marry me,” 
said Peggy demurely. 

Billy cleared his arid throat. ‘Aw, that’s 
all right, Peggy,’’ he assured her huskily, 
don’t mind.” 


ERVOUSLY waiting for the noise to 

diminish, with his hands gripping the 
massive walnut rail which encircled the small 
balcony above the grand ballroom, Billy Dut- 
ton contemplated the swimming faces of the 
expectant men and women at the long white 
tables underneath him. The shimmering white 
front of his dress shirt had crocked inward as 
his body swayed outward. Behind him was a 
broad doorway draped with heavy velvet cur- 
tains of peacock-blue, garnished with gilt fili- 
gree. -At his side, pale, inscrufable, stood 
Peggy Barberie in a simple dinner gown of 
blue silk. Her long dark eyelashes were hori- 
zontal; she was staring vaguely at a spot of 
discoloration midway between floor and ceiling 
on the golden wall opposite. Her fingers were 
touching his hand. They were warm, com- 
paratively. 

The burst and rattle of hand-clapping and 
noisy greetings which their appearance had 
evoked from sundry well-fed representatives 
of the film industry died away. A few humor- 
ous remarks followed. Here and there people 
laughed. Now was stark silence, the hush of 
great expectancy. All faces were inclined up» 
ward, a few serious, although the majority of 
them wore delighted grins. 

And down, almost directly under their noses, 
with his hands on the tablecloth, ready to 
spring to his feet, sat Clarence Jaffey. His oval 
face was livid with nervousness, although his 
sensitive lips were occasionally twitched by a 
smirky mood, and it must be asserted that 
throughout the dinner he had worn his dress- 
suit with the polished ease of a dilettante. 

Billy Dutton lifted his head and swept the 
room from end to end with a grave, searching 
glance. The hush seemed to deepen. ‘‘ Ladies— 
and gentlemen,”? he began in a voice that 
sounded fatigued; ‘‘I regret very much to an- 
nounce that it has been found necessary to 
alter somewhat the main event on our pro- 
gram.”’ He paused. 


an of exquisite concern ran through 
his audience. Clarence Jaffey’s handsome 
mouth opened a quarter of an inch; an expres- 
sion of bewilderment visited his countenance. 
Mr. Grandon, whosat behind him, took thecigar 
from his mouth, and held it against his left 
lapel. He looked sorely puzzled. Negly Marsh, 
on the other side of the table, knotted his olive 
brow into a thoughtful frown. 

“It is legally impossible for Peggy Barberie 
to live up to her promise of proposing to the 
winner of the Phototimes’ handsome man con- 
test, because— Peggy Barberie is already mar- 
ried!” He grinned. ‘She is my wife!” 

He was conscious that Peggy was no longer 
at his side. ; 

Mr. Grandon threw his cigar on the carpet 
ahd jumped to his feet. Clarence Jaffey looked 
as if he was preparing to faint — right there 
on the dining-room carpet. An astonishing 
amount of noise occurred all at once—broken 
applause, the upsetting of chairs, the clash of 
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All authorities agree that most of us eat too much 
meat—and that is bad for everyone. Most of us 
agree that too much meat at present prices is 
very extravagant—and that is bad for everyone. 
Heinz Baked Beans—baked in real dry-heat 
ovens— have a greater food value than the same 
amount of meat, and will make you healthier. 
‘ Heinz Baked ‘Beans are so economical as com- 
pared with meat that they will make you wealthier. 
When you see how the family enjoys Heinz 
Baked Beans and how often they want them served, 


and then realize how easy they are to prepare for 
the table—you will be wiser. 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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FREE 


The Paul Jones Style 
Book illustrates and de- 
scribes Paul Jones Mid- 
dies, the Paul Jones 
Middy Dress, the Paul 
Jones Middy Skirt, Paul 
Jones Sailor Suits for 
Boys, and Paul Jones 
Gym Bloomers. Free to 
any address on request, 


PAUL JONES 
MIDDIES 


pave. JONES Middies are the original 
middy blouses for girls—the highest quality 
middy blouses manufactured. Compare a Paul 
Jones Middy with any other middy on the 
market and you will note the difference. For 
- school wear, particularly, there’s nothing more 
: sensible than a Paul Jones Middy and a Paul 
Jones Middy Skirt. Write direct to us if you 
cannot get Paul Jones Middies or Paul Jones 
mune ore Garments for Boys near your home. 
Write for the Paul Jones Style Book. 


Morris Company, Inc., Originaiors 


412 North Eutaw St. _ Baltimore, Maryland 
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SS 
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Are You Getting Value 
in Your Brassiere? 


ALUE embraces Fit, Comfort, Quality, Wear, 

Dainty Appearance, Healthful Support— not 

one of the six, but every one of these six in 
equal proportion. 


Thus, the Model Brassiere is sixfold value, yet it 
costs you no more than Brassieres, which simply 
envelop, but do not embellish the figure. 


Therefore, look for the name, Model, on every 
1 Brassiere you buy. | 
J 50c. to $10.00 in Every Shape and Fastening. 

Illustrated Style Book Sent Free 


assiere (".0. 


200 FIFTH AVENUE DEPT. “L” NEW YORK CITY 


A Bungalow in Bayside 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 71) 


silverware, a babble of voices, shouts of ap- 
proval and disapproval. 

Someone managed to make himself heard. 
No one knows to this day who it really was, 
although legions claim credit. ‘‘ Kiss the bride! 
Let’s all kiss the bride!” 

The suggestion was taken up with enthusi- 
asm. A hundred throats began chanting it. 
“Kiss the bride! Let’s kiss the bride!”’ 

Billy looked behind him anxiously. The 
heavy blue curtains hung motionless. Peggy 
was gone. : 

Down there was confusion of the livelies 
kind. Everybody seemed to be getting into 
everybody else’s way; but Clarence Jaffey, 
after casting toward the lone figure on the bal- 
cony a most malignant look, began fighting his 
way toward the door. 

Billy rushed down a side stairway and found 
Peggy near the elevator hastening into her 
wraps. My, but she‘was white! And crying! 
She fluttered her hands helplessly when she 
saw him, And maybe Billy didn’t show that 
he had something under his mop of sandy hair 
besides an imagination! 

Gripping her elbow, he snapped: ‘On the 
jump, Peg. Roadster’s outside.” 

She flew past him. 

He glanced back at the long, wide stairway 
leading to the grand ballroom’s main entrance. 
A scattered half-dozen men in evening dress 
were sprinting down, bawling at him to stop. 
Billy, hatless, bolted. 


E JUMPED into the seat beside her and 
started the motor. 

“Here they come,” cried Peggy. ‘Hurry, 

Shifting gears, he swung the wheel and 
headed for the side street. Three of their ene- 
mies started across Broadway, changed their 
minds, returned to the curb and held an ex- 
cited conference, with gestures. 

“‘What’s doing?” asked Billy, maneuvering 
the roadster in a suicidal manner past a charg- 
ing green street car. 

‘‘Two are getting into that large red car,” 
she told him. ‘‘I think one is that—that crea- 
ture. But hurry.” 

With a roar the roadster swooped under the 
Sixth Avenue Elevated. They were going east- 
ward—heaven knew where! 

“Are they following?” 

“Just turning the corner.” 

“Gaining?” 

“Goody! They’ll be stopped by that car.” 

Pedestrians leaped aside—and cursed. Taxi 
drivers gave way—and cursed. A motor-truck 
driver, who spoke Irish, wanted to know some- 
thing, but the point of his eloquent inquiry 
was stolen by the wind. No one seemed willing 
to dispute their way, although the speedometer 
needle had not flinched a degree above forty. 

They shot across Third Avenue, reached 
Second. The red car was a full block behind, 
but holding its own. Two white shirtfronts 
glimmered behind the windshield. Billy de- 
cided to turn uptown on Second. It was one 
of his short-fuse decisions. The rear tires 
skidded across an area of freshly watered 
asphalt, the inner one slapping the curb. 
Billy shivered. He had also narrowly missed 
connections with a fat steel stanchion support- 
ing the bridgework of the Elevated. 

“‘Someone’s stopped them, but don’t slow 
down,” cried Peggy. ‘Billy, don’t hesitate. 
I think that beast is armed.” 

Billy thought there might be something in 
this. He sailed past Fifty-fifth Street, keeping 
to the car tracks. A small brick ‘structure 
arose ahead. 

“Where are we going?”’ Peggy’s shrill voice 
inquired. 

“Williamsburg Bridge—on the way to Long 
Island City. If they want a race I’ll give ’em 
arace. I know every thank-ye-ma’am on those 
roads.”’ 


HEY slithered down the bridge incline to 

the scattered lights of Long, Island City, 
vaulted an abrupt hill to the left, and turned 
right into Webster Avenue. 

Two brilliant searchlights behind them de- 
scribed an arc and settled upon them. Billy 
heard his companion’s shrill voice, but the air 
was whipping past his ears with such violence 
that not a word she uttered was distinguish- 
able. At the car barns he checked speed a trifle. 

Peggy’s voice, pitched to a scream, reached 
him with one word: ‘ Faster!” 

The car tracks, a perfect nest of them, and 
cobble, were behind. Biily settled lower in his 
cushion and pushed his right toe just as far 
down as it would go. A giant of a motor truck, 
displaying no lights, winked past. More trucks, 
lumbering into market with farm produce, 
flicked arear in Elmhurst and Corona. 

Billy now saw the glare of the pursuer’s 
headlights on his windshield, a dazzling reflec- 
tion. They plunged down the hill from Corona, 
upon the long stretch of cobblestones which 
led to Flushing, and the speedometer needle 
was almost ready to start on its second lap 
around the dial. He was wondering about 
gasoline, oil, water, tires, the thoughts which 
always stream through the mind of a motorist 
when he knows he is going too fast. 

A small touring car went by as they began 
climbing an incline to a short bridge. It was 


trailed by a large, purring black limousine. 
Billy heard the shriek of the limousine’s 
brakes. Its driver had ventured to pass the 
small touring car, miscalculating the speed of 
the vengeful red pursuer. The red car had been 
compelled to >. 

Billy slowed down as they jolted past. the 


_ black-and-white warning gates of the Long 


Island Railroad. 

that car?” 

“T can’t see answered Peggy. ‘Where 
are we going, Billy?” 

“We've got all of Long Island to hide in,” 
he shouted. 

Flushing, dark and asleep, fled past. They 
dipped into a sparkling murk under a concrete 
railroad viaduct, climbed-on and encountered 
a road of awful bumpiness. The light roadster 
jolted and lurched, its rear end slapping from 
one side to the other, but Billy did not release 
the firm pressure of his right toe. They had 
just reached the outskirts of another sleeping 
village when the blinding reflection of the twin 
lights again camped upon the windshield. But 
the pursuer was far behind. 

Billy saw that strategy was necessary. A 
small black car, of a common make, was scut- 
tling along ahead of them. Its red tail-light 
was very bright. The’red light vanished over a 
rise and did not reappear for a long while. 

Reaching the down slope of the same hill 
Billy ventured a quick look to the rear. The 
pursuer had not yet climbed to the crest. He 
immediately turned the switch controlling the 
lighting system, stopped the motor, pressed 
the foot-brake, and swung the roadster into 
a cross road, coasted fifty feet and stopped the 


car. 

They looked back. With a roar like passing 
artillery the red car rushed on down the main 
road. The roar subsided to a harsh mutter, 
then a diminishing drone. Then that, too, 
ceased. 


= HERE are we?” asked Peggy, produc- 
ing a long sigh of relief and fatigue. 

“This is Bayside,” Billy told her in ex- 
hausted tones. 

He started the car again, and followed the . 
new road to a four-corners, turned left, entered 
a gravel driveway and stopped. 

“Let’s get out,’”’ suggested Billy. 

The residence before which they had paused 
was a white bungalow, low and rambling, nest- 
ling in a grove of satiny maples. There were 
old-fashioned shutters at the windows, while 
at one end was a sun parlor of shining French 
glass. The door was locked, and he found the 
key in the time-honored hiding place for keys, 
under the doormat—unlocked the door, en- 
tered, and made a small exclamation. 

“Why, this place is occupied!’ he whispered, 
glancing down at the corner of an Oriental rug. 

“Didn’t you expect it to be?” inquired 
Peggy, who was clinging to his arm. ‘‘ Hadn’t 
we better run along?” 

“But I have a two-year lease on this place!’’ 
he said indignantly, pressing a wall switch and 
flooding the room with golden light. 

He inspected the equipment. There was a 
fat and handsome davenport before the capa- 
cious fireplace, a selection of most comfortable 
chairs, and voluptuous oriental rugs. His gaze 
traveled rather enviously to a mahogany table 
upon which sat a very dignified lamp, a stand 
for books, a small blue porcelain vase occupied 
by a single red rose. He indulged in another 
gasp. 

Propped conspicuously against the carved 
bronze standard of the lamp was a photograph. 
It was a photograph of Billy Dutton! 

“Well!” he muttered. “I must know these 
people.” He picked it up. Inscribed in ink in 
one corner was: “Love to Peggy, from Billy, 
Xmas, ’17.” 

A sound penetrated his confusion. He 
wheeled, bewildered. Somebody had giggled. 

‘*Peg—come here!’’ She came and laid her 
head, brow downon his chest. ‘Who did all 
this?”’ he demanded sternly. 

‘Oh, Billy, are you really angry?” 

“Answer my question.” 

“T was afraid you were never going to ask 
me, Billy.. I—I got desperate.” 

“All by yourself, Peggy?” Billy’s voice 
sounded husky. 

“Vivian Castenelli told me you’d forgotten 
to pay the rent.” She lifted her face experi- 
mentally. The experiment was a great success. 


IKE excited children they explored the din- 

ing room, the study, the kitchen, the 

laundry, the sun parlor. Finally they reached 
the second floor. 

“You needn’t open that door,” said Peggy 
a little nervously. 

“Why not?” He opened it anyway. 

No; it was quite unnecessary. The nursery 
was vacant; not a stick of furniture was in it. 

“But, Peggy ——”’ he began, looking down 
at her whimsically. 

“Please don’t say it,”’ she begged, biting her 
lip suddenly. “I am going to have it made 
over for a guest room.” 

“Quite so,” agreed her husband with a 
twinkle. “But don’t you think those. guests 
might like to watch the little pink elephants 
till they’re old enough to play with wooden 
blocks?” 


CAN a woman's love tebuild what war destroys? 
“At 7:30 p. M. I First Saw Him,” an American war 
bride’s story, told by herself in the May Home Journal, 


gives the answer. 
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The Lesson of “Meatless Days” 


XTRA food demands overseas made our Nation more thrifty 


and resourceful. 


‘Meatless Days’’ taught the American 


housewife the unsuspected food values of Meat Alterna- 
tives, which Armour supplies in abundant variety. Where meat is 
not plentiful or accessible any one of the alternatives pictured here 
assures to the menu those proteins so needful to perfect health. 


And during these Lenten days many 
are the delightful dishes that can be 
quickly prepared. 


We do not specialize in meat foods 
only; we select from world-wide 
resources the best of a// foods that 
Nature offers. Under the Oval 
Label we provide practically every- 
thing required for daily table and 
cooking needs, as well as to meet 
any food emergency. 


Ask Your Dealer for Armour’s 
Oval Label Package Foods 


The Oval Label is our promise to 
you. It identifies first quality foods 
in such variety as to please every 
individual taste. 


Write us for our free book, ‘“The Business 
of Being a Housewife.”’ It shows many 
dainty ways to serve Oval Label Foods. 
It tells how to make an appreciable saving 
without sacrifice of quality. For your 
copy address Armour and Company, 
Department of Food Economics, Divi- 
sion 18, Chicago. 


ARMOUR COMPANY 


x 
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Water rots the ' 
exposed wood \ 


Today 


Economy is the 
First 
Consideration 


HILE you are practicing 

every other wise economy, re- 
member that the preservation and 
conservation of your property is a 
large factor in saving. 

Nature is constantly trying to tear 
down your house. The action of the 
storm and moisture wears and rots 
the unpainted wood, and rusts 
the exposed metal parts. The 


peel and crack and exposing 
the wood to the wear of the weather. 

At the same time, by constant use, 
you are wearing down your house. 
The tramping of many feet on the 
floors, and the moving about of fur- 
niture, splinters them. Frequent 
cleansings tend to rot and warp 
them. Even the normal wear on 
furniture makes it rough and shabby, 
in time. 

But paint and varnish protect against 
this steady destruction. The cost of 
the paint and the painter’s services 
are small compared to the loss that 
inevitably follows neglect. 
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“The heat of the 


sun blisters 


poor paint 


: A wall painted with Flat-Tone 
heat of the sun blisters the old __ is beautiful, durable and easily 


and inferior paint, making it cleaned when soiled 


Stain old furniture with 
Floorlac instead of 
buying new 


Decorative Suggestions Free 


The Sherwin-Williams Decorative Department is at 
your service without cost. Write for suggestions in 
colors, with complete specifications for carrying them 
out. Address, The Sherwin-Williams Company 
617 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Constant wear 
splinters floors 


Economy is also making use of 
material already on hand, instead 
of buying new. For the price of a 
can of paint you may be able to use 
and to enjoy that old chair or table, 
long ago discarded. And you can 
paint it yourself. Here is an added 
economy. 

Cleanliness, too, is a wise economy 
because it is essential to health. The 
wise housekeeper knows that painted 
walls, woodwork and floors are more 
easily cleaned and stay clean longer. 

But it is not true economy 
merely to use paint, you must have 
paint that is durable. It is indeed 
poor economy if the paint fades, or 
the varnish cracks, or the enamel 
peels, or the walls streak. To insure 
durability and the best results, use 
Sherwin-Williams products. 

There isn’t a home surface that 
a Sherwin-Williams expert hasn’t 
studied. There isn’t a finish needed 
anywhere that the Sherwin-Williams 
Company doesn’t produce, each 
having the same high quality that has 
characterized every S-W_ product 
for the past half century. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS PRobuCTS 


PAINTS ano VARNISHES 


DYESTUFFS, COLORS, PIGMENTS, CHEMICALS, INSECTICIDES, DISINFECTANTS, WOOD PRESERVATIVES 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
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Making Your Rooms Gay and Bright 


With Colorful Bits of Cretonne or Chintz 


N EVERY room of your 
house there are ever so many 
uses for cretonne, and you’ve 

no idea how just one bright- 
colored cushion will often raise 
the whole tone of a room. For 
window curtains, with the side 
drapes reaching to the sill or to 
the floor, the cretonne may be 
lined or unlined—the former if 
the light filtering through gives 
a spotty effect to the design. 
The valances may be fitted or 
fulled of the cretonne or of a 
contrasting plain material, or 
the valance may be dispensed 
with altogether. 

At the doorway chintz or cre- 
tonne makes a satisfactory por- 
tiére, a dark one being prefer- 
able, as a doorway should not 
form a light spot in the room. 
And for the closetless room a 
simply made closet may be ef- 
fectively hung with cretonne if 
the wall paper is plain or striped. 

The chair is often enhanced 
by a dark, well-covered cretonne 
upholstery. The figure may be 
small or large, an all-over de- 
sign or a stripe, and a delightful 


An Interesting Over-Mantel Treatment 
Accomplished With a Strip of Cretonne 


Finished With a Bit of Fringe 


treatment for at least one chair is to 
have the front and back upholstered 
differently. Hence, a chair upholstered 
in rose, putty and black cretonne, might 
have the entire outer back of putty- 
colored velours. The shabby chair may 
be reupholstered at home if one is clever. 
Slip covers also may be made at home. 
They are indispensable in summer, and 
those made of dark-grounded cretonne 
may be used the year through. An old- 
fashioned armchair can be lifted out of 
the commonplace and be made indi- 
vidual by this means. 

Wicker chairs should have cretonne- 
covered pad cushions, both for the back 
and the seat, and the color combination 


. 


By Ethel Davis Seal 


Spring Brings Us Outdoor Beauty, But Gay 
Fabrics Appropriate It 


should present contrast, such as rose, black 
and green cretonne on green wicker. Small 
tie-on pad cushions of chintzimprove many 
side chairs, especially if the seats are worn 
or scratched, including those used in the 
dining room. 


HE day bed may have a cretonne throw ] a 
cover, with plain pillows. The single or en 


double bed may have a chintz counterpane 
finished with cotton fringe, with a bolster 
cover of plain material, or vice versa. 
The dresser and table may have cretonne 
scarfs, and dark-grounded material will 


look well on furniture of a lighter tone. A 
cretonne upholstered footrest brings a note 
of decoration near the floor. 

Cretonne lamp shades are particularly 
attractive when lined with rose or yellow. 
These two colors give that soft glow so rest- 
ful to the eyes. The cold colors should be 
avoided since they are cheerless and cause 
the reflected light to cast a pallor over 
people and things. 

For the entire room color scheme, use 
plain neutral walls of ivory, putty or gray, 
with plain old blue, putty or dull green in 
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Despite Their Number, These 
Colors and Designs Blend 


the rug, the covering of one chair 
and a silk lamp shade; then 
your chosen cretonne may be 
used for the curtains, the 
other upholstery and 
several pillows. Also, if 
harmonizing in color 
and not conflicting in 
design, it is possible to 
make use of more than 
one kind of chintz in the 
room. One pattern, how- 
ever, should predominate, 
and this selection must be 
made with care. 


O NOT be afraid of the 
dark-grounded designs. 
These wear well, do not soil 
and are decorative. And 
the desirable colors to seek 
in the new cretonnes are the 
old blues, the dull, flat rose 
tones, putty color, the 
softer greens, dull mustard 
yellow, gray, peacock and 
the subtle tones of. mul- 
berry. And some of these 
colors are ravishing in com- 
bination. 
The use of black deco- 
rative schemes. is coming 
more and more to be appre- 


| 


The All-Black Ground of 
the Cretonnes Above May 
Sound Somber, But the Gay- 
est of Posies Save Them 


These Dainty Rose- 
Sprinkled Materials, Cov- 
ering Chair and Day Bed 
Below, Invite One to Luxu- 


ciated. Time was, and not 

so long ago either, when we 
would have shuddered at the mere suggestion, 
but since we have learned-its decorative value 
we- have extended its use even to all-black 
carpets. 

A black-grounded cretonne, with exotic flow- 
ers and birds, makes a charming upholstery for 
a lacquered chair or a day bed, and at the same 
time it is suitable for the more informal willow 
pieces, stained or enameled in black or a color. 
The cretonne or chintz panel is one of the most 
attractive ways in which these materials could 
be used. Only a good quality should be chosen 
for this purpose, since the panel is in effect the 
same asa picture. A well-covered design is best, 
the tapestry designs for instance. The three 
sides may be finished with a galoon or braid and 
fringe at the bottom. 

It is well to remember that colors affect one 
another. The entire color scheme of a room 
may be changed by the light shed ‘on it by the 
curtains, especially if they happen to be of 
plain, sheer material. For example, a deep blue 
vase will appear purple if the curtains are mauve 
gauze; or if they be yellow, it will take on a 
yellow-green tint. 

A screen, whether merely decorative or use- 
ful, can have panels of cretonne in figures or 
stripes or the two combined. For the plain 
panels the heavier materials are suggested; but 
for the simpler ones, where the material is fulled, 
the thinner chintz is better. 
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MARCH Designing 


: One of the master 
designers who create 
a@ new Welworth 
Blouse or Wirthmor 


a Waist model once a 
> day. A whole day of 
study and of expert 

designing is put into 
Rae 4 this one model that 


ea it may embody the 
4 ui very 
style. 


word in 


¥ 


MARCH 


20 


The waists are made of 
the most modish materi- FF 
als by nimble fingered s pe- 
cialists, each one carefully 
experienced in the making 7 ‘ 
of high class waists. Skill- 
ful cutting and high grade 
sewing are combined in : 
Welworth Blouses and > 


Wirthmor 


MARCH 
Shipping 
In less than two weeks’ 
time the very latest ideas 
ay, from the world’s fashion 
i y bs centers have been devel- 
oped by our designers into 
| Welworth Blouses and 
Wirthmor Waists: 
packed each in @ 
fresh sanitary 
carton and 
shipped to 
Wirthmor 
Store in 
your 
town. 


12 Days < 
from designer 
to 


It takes only twelve 
working days to design a 
new waist, produce it and 
ship tothe Wirthmor Store in 
your town under the unique 
Wirthmor Plan. These same 
new waists are then immedi- 
ately placed on sale in all 
Wirthmor Stores the country 
over—at the same time and at 
the same modest prices. an: 


WELWORTH 930 


BLOUSES 


RTHMOR 
WAISTS 


same price the nation over 


have a style distinction rarely found 
in inexpensive waists. This is due to 
our unusual plan of creating new 
models every week instead of de- 
signing hundreds of styles months be- 
fore each season. Each designer 
rejects many designs before he finally % 
evolves one which he considers ggod 
enough to bear the Welworth or 
Wirthmor label. These selected mod- 
els must then be approved by an 
exacting style board before final adop- 
tion. Thus, newness of style as well as 
style distinction is always assured. 
In addition to their style appeal, 
Welworth and Wirthmor values. are 
always decidedly out-of-the-ordinary 
because Of the many great economies 
of the Wirthmor Plan. 

Visit the Wirthmor Store in your 
city.. Ask. to see these known-price 
favorites. You'll recognize immedi- 
ately their surpassing worth. 

We do not under any. circumstances 

sell direct in towns where there is a 

Wirthmor dealer. But many women, 

where we have no dealer, will want 

Welworth Blouses and, Wirthmor 

Waists.. Under these circumstanceswe 

will send the waistillustrated onrecei pt 

of size, price and your dealer's name. 


THE L. N. GROSS COMPANY 
Division E, Cleveland, Ohio 


This beautiful Wirthmor waist No. 
V-11is made of dotted Swiss, cleverly 
finished with wide side pleats and-a 
neat round collar pointed in front. 
The full. pleated ruffle down each side 
of front pleat gives it a decidedly 
novel finish: 
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You. Arthur!” 


RTHUR FIELDS, the great vaudeville favorite, is a past 
master at putting the “punch” into popular songs. The 
illustration is from a photograph taken at the Edison Recording 
Laboratories and shows Mr. Fields standing beside the New 
Edison and singing in direct comparison with its Re-CrEaATION 
of his voice. This test of direct comparison is an Edison test. 
It is made by no other manufacturer. 


At the table are seated three experts, who pass on each Edison 
recording. In the group surrounding them are several popular 
Edison artists who happened to be at the Edison Recording 
Laboratories when this test was made. Among them are Collins 

m and Harlan, world famed singing comedians; George Wilton 

@ Ballard, the popular ballad singer; Cesare Sodero, Director of 
Sodero’s Band; and Eugene Jaudas, Leader of the Jaudas Society 
Orchestra. 


The verdict of this critical assemblage was expressed in the spon- 
taneousejaculation,“It’s you, Arthur!” The New Edison has never 
failed, in similar comparisons, to bring forth a similar verdict. 
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Broadway Gay Again! 


Good old Broadway, bad old Broadway, where joy is “v 
and care must wear the mask of mirth. 


Broadway is itself again! 


| Te. are those who appear to believe that 

the Edison Recording Laboratories specialize 
on grand opera and classical music to the neglect 
of the songs of the day. Nothing could be 
farther from the truth. 


During the war, the output of Re-Creations 
was necessarily reduced, but now the Edison 
Manufacturing Laboratories are operating at full 
blast and the Broadway Hits are being produced 
in large quantities. 


The artists who sing the new songs and play 
the new dance music for the New Edison will 
testify that Mr. Edison’s recording experts are 
as painstaking and exacting in recording the 
latest nonsense from “Tin Pan Alley” as they 
are in making a record of a grand opera aria. 
Recently, after repeated rehearsals, a celebrated 
singer of comic songs said disgustedly to his 
companion: “Edison certainly makes you earn 
your money.~ You'd think I was going to sing 
‘Celeste Aida’ instead of a thing that nobody will 


remember the name of twelve months from now.” 


This singer spoke the truth. It is an inflexible rule 
at the Edison Recording Laboratories that if a 
thing is worth doing at all it is worth doing well. 


*The Popular Song Publishers’ District. 


For the same reason that the New Edison brings |} ‘ 


to your home everything the ear can give you | 
of the art of the world’s great opera singers, it |} 
also puts the very breath of Broadway into its 
Re-Creation of the Broadway song and dance hits. 


The illustration on the opposite page is from a 
photograph taken at the Edison Recording Lab- 


oratories on Fifth Avenue, New York City, as 3m 


Arthur Fields was making the acid test of singing 


in direct. comparison with the New Edison’s 


Re-CreatTIion of his voice. 


If you will close your eyes ‘as you listen to the | 
New Edison’s Re-Creation of Mr. Fields’ voice 
in some of the recent Broadway song hits a magic 
carpet will transport you to Longacre Square, 


and Fields’ performance will be as entertaining | 


to you as if you were sitting in a second row 
seat at the Palace Theatre. 


Mr. Edison spent three million dollars in research 
work to develop the phonograph which performs 
this miracle. Do not confuse this wonderful 
Three Million Dollar Phonograph with other 
sound producing devices. There is but one in- || 
strument which sustains the test of direct com- 
parison with living singers and instrumentalists. 
It is 


The NEW EDISON 


Phonograph with Soul” 


y we send you a complimentary co y 
BROADWAY” dnd the booklet 
| “WHAT THE CRITICS SAY”? 


ALL TOGETHER 
\ Let's continue production and insure 


U. S. Dept. of Labor, 


8. WILSON, 
Secretary. 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC., ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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“Now my feet 
never hurt” 


—for she has 
**Wizards’”’ in her shoes 


And you, also, may walk all day 
or dance to your heart’s content — 
and still have your feet delight- 
fully at ease in the style of shoes 
most becoming to you. 
Neveranother smarting pain 
from callous or bunion; 
no straining of tendons 
and racking of nerves 
from run-over heels; 
noaches in feet and 
legs from weak or 
fallen arches. 


your shoes 
will bring 
your feet. 


Wizards are not ordinary foot devices, but are 
featherlight, all leather appliances holding 
soft inserts in overlapping pockets. e imme- 
diate relief Wizards give is due to a patented 
principle of immediate adjustment to each 
individual foot and condition. 

With Wizards, a soft cushion can be instantly 
built to support the weak part of the foot struc- 
ture, giving perfect comfort from the first. 


there are experts trained in the 
Wizardsystem, whocan quickiy tell, 
by an examination of your stock- 
inged foot, just what Wizard device 
will give you relief. If you can't 
locate the Wizard dealer near you, 
write us at once. 


on foot trouble 


ection. Write for it toda Wizard Foot Appliance Co. 


1664 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 


drink up water eagerly. 
A man can use \ wee” 


Martex Towels 
as vigorously ashe (aay likes without fear 
of stretching or 


tearing them. 
_Give the men of your family such towels. They will 


thank you heartily—there are few things a man hates 
worse than a skimpy, sleazy Turkish towel. 


IG, thirsty 


Martex Towels are made in many sizes and styles to suit 
the needs of men, women and children. Some are very 
finely woven and soft; others are as rough as the most 
athletically inclined man can require. All white, or with 
attractive jacquard borders in colors. 


You will find Martex Towels in most leading department 
stores everywhere. Ask for them—and see that the 
red-and-white Martex label is on each towel. 


Columbia Towel Mills 


W. H. & A. E. MARGERISON & COMPANY 
Jasper & Huntingdon Streets :: Philadelphia, Pa. 


TOWELS 


AT SHOE STORES EVERYWHERE :. 


They Did Look So 
Nice Going Off to 
Sunday School! 


Mrs. Graves and Helen Make the Money to Solve 


That Spring-Clothes Problem 


=|’D LIKE to throw a brick at 
every robin in this town,” said 
Helen Ralston fiercely as she 
EV/J4| came into the living room that 

. Friday afternoon after school 
(she is a teacher). 

Her Aunt Bess—Mre. 

: Graves, with whom Helen 
makes her home—looked at her in amaze- 
ment, and then laughed. 

- Well,” defended Helen, “‘every time I hear 
one of those dreadful little birds chirp it 
sounds so sweet and springlike and new-clothes 
like, I feel as if I just can’t wear my old blue 
suit this summer, Columbia or no Columbia.” 

“A case of ‘get thee behind me, robin,’” put 
in Aunt Bess slyly; and then they both laughed. 

“Aunt Bess, you know it is awful the differ- 
ence clothes can make in a girl’s life,’’ returned 
Helen seriously. ‘‘ Now this spring the school 
board will decide on the salary raises; and you 
know, if I had a pretty new dress for school and 
a hat I would feel so much better, I could do 
twice as good work. Result, a raise for me. 
Besides, there are going to be all sorts of nice 
parties this spring, with the boys home again. 
But who ever heard of a girl, outside of a maga- 
zine story, having a good time in old clothes? 
If I get any I can’t goto Columbia. But just 
think of being in New York, Aunt Bess, in that 
old suit. It will just spoil everything.” 

(We’ve all had such a decision to make: 
clothes or a vacation; or a summer-school 
course; or something nice for the house. Never 
able to. have both and really enjoy ourselves!) 

When she saw Helen in the old suit, in the 
spring sunshine the next morning, Mrs. Graves 
sighed. It was very shabby indeed; and what 
was the matter with that skirt? Not only was 
there a wide shiny panel in the back, but the 
length of it! 

“T know just what you're looking at,” said 
Helen. ‘It’s miles too short, now when all the 
other girls are wearing the new long ones. It 
looks simply awful and ‘chippy.’ Imagine 
coming out in this on Easter Sunday.” 

“Now, Helen, we’ll just sponge that shiny 
place off with vinegar and water, and fix 
up the lining, and you will look very nice 
indeed,” replied Aunt Bess finally in that 
cheerful tone kind-hearted folks employ when 
they want to make us feel better. But both 
she and Helen knew that old clothes are old 
clothes; and who can feel very gay at the pros- 
pect of wearing them all through the lovely 
bright spring days, when everybody else is 
wearing pretty, mew things? 


UNT BESS had quite a clothes problem of 
her own too. Though she wouldn’t admit 
it—“‘ My husband loves me anyway,” she would 
say— she really longed as much as any girl for 
some new clothes herself. The thought of that 
old familiar “light coat’”’ of hers, and the sum- 
mer silk she had turned and re-turned, and the 
hat she had doctored up for three years, fairly 
made her sick. But in these days not many 
mothers can buy new. clothes for themselves, 
when there is not enough money to get all the 
things they’d like to have for a tall young 
son who has literally sat through his present 
trousers, and for a small daughter at what her 
father calls the “sprouting age.” 


Having known about this, you would have 
been surprised had you witnessed a scene on the 
Graves’ front porch a few weeks later. 

Mrs. Graves was in the doorway, seeing her 
little flock off to Sunday school. 

Could this be Helen, simply radiant, her 
bright brown hair and pink cheeks set off by 
a new soft gray suit, too pretty and stylish for 
words, and a dainty new hat besides? Dorothy 
Graves scampered along, hardly able to keep 
her eyes off her new little white shoes and 
stockings, in a new reefer, good and plain, that 
would literally wear forever, and a dear lit- 
tle flower-trimmed leghorn. Mrs. Graves’ son 
James did not look particularly jubilant, 
but then, remember, he was on his way to 
Sunday school, in a good suit that he had not 
yet had a chance to take a surreptitious nap or 
two in, to get that “new” feeling off. How- 
ever, he certainly did look nice, and his mother 
felt proud indeed of all three of them. 

“Tom, do come see them,” she called to her 
husband, with a suspicion of a tear in those 
sweet blue eyes of hers. ‘Really, I think 
every cent of that extra money Helen and I 
earned has been turned into pure happiness. 
And just think, Tom, I have my own new hat 
and dress, and sixteen dollars left over for my 
fireless cooker. It just seems wonderful.” 

Mr. Graves kissed her. ‘‘ You are,” he said. 
“You do beat all, Bessie. My ship’ll come in 
some day, and I sure will make it up to you.” 


O YOU wonder that Mrs. Graves and 

Helen—real people, though these are not 
their real names—think there is nothing like 
The Girls’ Club of The Home Journal, when I 
tell you that it was through this very Club 
that these two—the teacher and the home 
woman alike—earned every cent of the extra 
money for those pretty Easter clothes—earned 
it in their odds and ends of time, within a few 
weeks, by the Club’s most interesting plan? 

How did they happen to join us? They read 
about the Club, as you have, in THE Home 
JouRNAL, and wrote for the particulars. ‘‘We 
decided it was worth trying, or THE Home 
JouRNAL would not stand behind it,”’ said Mrs. 
Graves. And Helen, a little later: ‘‘We are 
delighted with your plan—never dreamed it 
would be this. Now I can understand how it 
is true that a// the members can make money. 
Only wish I had joined you long ago.” 

And thousands more of us—all Home Jour- 
NAL readers like yourself—feel the same way. 
So many business girls, as well as hundreds 
more teachers and home women, are earning 
the extra dollars right now, for Easter clothes 
and for nice things for their homes, and so on. 

If you would like to have some extra money, 
do find out about The Girls’ Club, which you 
may join also without dues or expenses of any 
kind. It is THe Home JourNAL’s own money- 
earning plan, so you know it must be good! 
Write me a note or a postal to-day saying you 
arejinterested and I will tell you all about it. 
Just address me as the 


Tue Laptes’ Home JouRNAL 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Use O-Cedar Qolish on ali 
woods, On-ail finishes. Use 
it the O:Cedar Polish Way- with 
water,” You, will be proud of the 
‘result? Tf are not, ~your 


question. 


“money willbe refunded without 
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furniture and woodwork, 
use O-Cedar Polish. 

Jhe real function oF 
O-Cedar is to beautify. Ji does 
this by Cleaning=by bright 


ening - by bringing out the 
beauty of the grain ef ti 
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Cut out the coupon 
and send to us— 


Brings 


MADE THE HOME Way IN THE SUNKIST 
KITCHENS WITH FRESH RIPE ORANGES 
AND LEMONS FROM SUNKIST GROVES 
GRANULATED SUGAR AND PUR 
WATER ~NOTHING ELSE. 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS 

XCHANGE, DISTRIBUTORS 
MADE IN CALIFORNIA 
BY EXCHANGE ORANGE 
PRODUCTS CO. for Angeles 
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We are making this offer of 40,000 individual breakfasts 
of Sunkist Orancz MarmaLaDE—at our expense—just to 
prove how good it is. 


Breakfast 


Cooked by Women 


E cook Sunkist Marmalade just 
the same as you cook at home 
when you put up fruit. 


A Scotch woman, a connoisseur of 
marmalades and preserves who brought 
the recipe to this country, superintends 
the cooking. She uses small, individual 
gas stoves, and cooks only a few pounds 
at a time. The home unit is simply mul- 
tiplied in the Sunkist kitchens. 


She selected women-cooks exclusively 
as her assistants, ““because only women 
know instinctively how to make good 
preserves.” 


So our method is the real “home 
method” and we get a genuine “‘home 
taste.” 


We believe you will say as soon as you 
taste it, ““Why should I go to the trouble 
to make my own when I can buy mar- 
malade like that?” We know you will 
want to serve Sunkist Marmalade reg- 
ularly thereafter. 


That’s why we can afford to make 
this offer of the first individual break- 
fast free 


Fruit from Sunkist Groves 


Sunkist Marmalade is made in the heart 
of California where the best oranges grow. 


We use the rich, pure juice of fresh, 
ripe fruit from the famous Sunkist Orange 
groves; and thin strips of the yellow part 
of the peel, which is finely shredded so 
it won’t form lumps. 


Then we add pure sugar and a little 
lemon or grapefruit juice. Nothing else 
comes to you in this marmalade. 

We cook down 2 Ibs. of fruit to make 1 bb. of 
marmalade. That’s four times as much as most 
cooks use. That’s how we get the full rich orange 

avor. The marmalade jells naturally because 
of this concentration of fruit and because of the 
“small stove” cooking which permits individual 
care. 


You will notice these qualities in Sunkist Mar- 
malade. 


And you will notice a delicious tang, when you 
get your Individual Breakfast-jar,—an evidence 


Sunkist 


Orange Marmalade 


Made by Sunkist Orange Growers 


of the famous old Scotch recipe. It adds the 
final captivating touch to The New American 
Marmalade. 


Mail Your Coupon Now 


Send your coupon now and get your jar. Try 
Sunkist marmalade on hot toast, muffins, biscuits, 
waffles, French toast or griddle cakes. 

You’ll want less of other kinds of preserves, 
and you'll save the time and trouble spent in 
making them, when you know Sunkist Marmalade. 

Try it now at our expense. Then ask your 
grocer for it. 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS ExcHANGE 
Los Angeles, California 
A co-operative organization of 8500 Growers 


Distributors of Sunkist Oranges, Lemons, Grapefruit, 
Marmalades and Orange Jelly 


“ONE BREAKFAST FREE” COUPON 
We can send only one jar to each family 
CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 
Division M-4, Los Angeles, California 
Please send one “breakfast sample” of Sunkist Orange Marmalade 
Free to the following address. In the ——— of your offer I am fur- 


nishing my mot | name and address. have not previously taken 
advantage of your free offer. 


My name is 


Street. 


City State 


My grocer’s name is. 
Address_ 
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The New Pies for Easter 


By Harriet Ellsworth Coates 


IE is the favorite American dessert. This fact will be 
“.vouched for by any of the canteen workers who followed 
» the A. E. F. to France and catered to the American dough- 
boys. Nothing so quickly produced the “home feeling.” 
To the uninitiated the making of pie is an accomplishment 
with which a person is born. There are two mysteries about 
it: Keeping the dough cold, and not handling it too much. 


Chopped Puff Paste. This paste is more quickly made than 
that made by following the long process usually given in cook- 
books for puff paste. Two cupfuls of butter is chopped together 
with a quart of sifted flour, a tablespoonful of sugar and a 
tablespoonful of salt, until the butter is the size of a pea. Two 
eggs beaten lightly and mixed with half a cupful of ice water and 
a tablespoonful of lemon juice are then added, chopping all the 
while. When the mixture has been added the paste is rolled 
and folded four times, then chilled, and rolled out ready for use. 


French Fruit Pie 


pre paste is rolled three-quarters of an inch thick and 
cut round the size of a plate. A smaller inner circle is 
also cut, the center cut out and laid on the paste, which is 
then put on a baking sheet. When nicely browned the cen- 
ter is filled with whipped cream and assorted canned fruits. 
Fresh or stewed fruits could be substituted. 


HIS No. 40‘ WEAREVER” 

Hot Water Bottle is an excep- 
tionally good, substantial one 

for use in your home. It will give 
long and satisfactory service be- 
cause it is MOULDED in one piece * 
—not several pieces cemented to- ey. 
gether—and has no seams, bindings, Shite 
or joints to come open and leak. xy 


Plain Pie Paste. For eight pies two quarts of sifted flour, 
one cupful of Jard and one cupful of butter, or two cupfuls of 


butter or. lard, a tablespoonful of salt, two tablespoonfuls of 
sugar, if preferred, and about one cupful and a half of cold 
water are needed. The shortening is thoroughly mixed with the 
flour, salt and sugar, either by chepping or by rubbing between 
the fingers. The water is then added gradually until a stiff 
paste is formed. It is then turned out on the pastry board, 
rolled to abowt a quarter of an inch in thickness, folded, and 


Pineapple-Raisin Pie 


RDINARY pie crust is used in a deep 
pie pan, and into it is poured a deli- 
cious fruit filling made. by cooking to- 
gether until tender a cupful of raisins and 
a cupful of sugar, and adding to this mix- 
ture one beaten egg, a tablespoonful of 
flour, a tablespoonful of finely shredded 
citron and two cupfuls of sliced canned 
pineapple. Bake in a moderate oven until 
the crust is a rich brown. 


rolled again. Then it is placed on ice to chill before using. 


Cream-Cheese Pie With Strained Honey 


HE yolks of three eggs are well beaten and mixed 

with three tablespoonfuls of sugar, a cupful of 
cottage cheese, half a cupful of cream and half a cup- 
ful of blanched, chopped almonds; the stiffly beaten 

- whites of the eggs are then added, and the mixture 
poured into a plate lined with pastry. Bake twenty- 
five minutes. Serve covered with strained honey. 


Orange-Meringue Pie 
HE filling for this pie is 
made with two tablespoon- 
fuls of cornstarch dissolved in 
half a cupful of cold water and 
stirred into a cupful of boiling 
water and cooked for three min- 
utes, stirring all the time. It is 
then taken from the fire and the 
juice of three oranges and the 
rindOf one, a cupful of sugar 
__and an eighth of a teaspoonful 
- of salt are added, and, when it 
becomes cold, the yolks of three 
eggs, are beaten in. The mix- 
ture is then poured into a baked 
pie shell and covered with the 
whites of the three eggs beaten 
with four tablespoonfuls of 
powdered sugar. Put in a slow 
oven and brown lightly. 


The rubber is fine quality; soft and 
pliable, specially processed to stand 
severe service, tough and strong 
for long wear. 


The Patented Wide-Funnel-and- 
Oval-Neck Construction adds 
strength at the neck, where most 
hot water bottles are weakest. No. 
40 ‘‘Wearever”’ has a smooth, sani- 
tary surface, is Maroon color and 
comes in six sizes, from one-half 
pint up. Ask your dealer to show 
you a No. 40 “WEAREVER” 
when you need a new hot water 
bottle. 


HIS No. 24 ‘“‘WEAREVER” 
Fountain Syringe is another high 
quality home necessity. The bag 
is MOULDED in one piece and has 
no seams or bindings to leak, and 
the whole syringe is in every point 
of quality and service a companion 
jiece to the No. 40 ‘“‘WEAREVER” 
tot Water Bottle shown above. 

The “FAULTLESS"”-“ WEAR- 
EVER” names identify a complete 
line of Rubber Goods for Household, 
Toilet, Nursery and Sick Roomwhich, 
measured by their better service 
and longer wear, offer the greatest 
values you can buy. When you need 
any Rubber Goods for your home, 
ask your dealer to show you “‘Fault- 
less*’-* Wearever’ Rubber Goods. 


Pear Pie a la Mode 


HIS filling is made 

with three cupfuls 
of sliced canned pears, 
a teaspoonful of corn- 
starch, a few pieces of 
preserved chopped gin- 
ger, the zest of a little 
lemon juice and sugar to 
sweeten. Bake between 
crusts in a moderate 
oven. Serve a la mode 


Send for Free Booklet 

We will mail an illustrated booklet describ- 

ing our line of Rubber Goods for use in your 

home. Write for it today. 

The Faultless Rubber Company 
Makers of a Complete, High-Grade 
Line of Rubber Goods for the Home 

410 Rubber Street, Ashland, Ohio, U. 8. A. 


Pear Pie a la Mode 


with vanilla ice cream. 


Dixie Cinnamon-Apple Pie 


R one large pie one quart of sliced apples is required; the 

pie plate is lined with a layer of pastry and filled with the 
sliced apples. A cupful of sugar, a tablespoonful of flour and 
some powdered cinnamon are sprinkled over the apples and, 
last of all, a quarter of a cupful of water. It is baked in a moder- 
ate oven for forty-five minutes. 


JULYISIS 


Ribbon Pie 


Sy pew filling for, this pie is made in three colors—first, the 
coffee layer; second, the vanilla cream for the center; and, 
third, the chocolate-covered top. Five tablespoonfuls of corn- 
starch dissolved in a cupful of cold milk is mixed with the yolks 
of two eggs, half a cupful of sugar and half a teaspoonful of salt, 
then stirred into a quart of boiling milk and cooked until 
smooth. When removed from the fire a teaspoonful of vanilla 
and a tablespoonful of butter are added. A cupful of the custard 
is reserved for the top, and the remainder is divided into two 
equal parts. To one part, the bottom layer, is added two table- 
spoonfuls of extra-strong black coffee; stir until thoroughly 
blended, then pour into a pie-crust shell. When partly set, 


Rice-Coconut Pie 


OMG 
(NIPPLE PAT. R 
with Sw fjo]] 
Regular price 35c. Special In- 
) troductory Offer. One only to ¢ 
aFamily. Time Limit June lst 
with Coupon below for. . . 
. HE Faultless Nurser is the ‘‘ Next Best to q 
Mother’s Breast.” The Patented Nipple is 
Non - Collapsing and Non- Leaking; broad, 
oe soft and breast-like. Made of fine quality, fresh, 
“live’’ rubber. Tough and strong, 
stands repeated sterilizing and gives 
longer service. The Patented Valve 
assures nature-like,comfortable, 
beneficial feeding. Bottle is san- 
itary, open-end, no-neck type. 
This Faultless Nurser is the most 
reliable, satisfactory and econom- 
ical nursing outfit any mother can 
use. To introduce it to new 
users, we make this special, 
limited-time offer and in- 
clude “‘Sweetie,”” the cutest 
rubber doll you ever saw. 
She is perfectly formed, of 
strong, red rubber, 3% in. 
tall and a most sanitary and 
safe plaything for the baby. 
If yy have a nursing 
baby, or know any- 
one who has, send 
the coupon 
now. 
= COUPON 
THE y RUBBER CO. Ohte 
DEEP pie pan is lined with pastry. Pour into it a filling made by For the enclosed 10c to pay cost of postage, packing, han- ; 
dling, etc., please send one complete 35-cent FAULTLESS 
NURSER, including “ Sweetie" Doll, if this coupon, properly 
filled out, reaches you before June 


creaming together two tablespoonfuls of butter and a cupful of 
sugar, and adding the yolks of three eggs, a teaspoonful of cornstarch, 


pour over the vanilla-cream layer; before it is set spread over half a cupful of desiccated coconut and half a cupful of cooked rice My name 

the top the reserved cupful of custard blended with two squares soaked in one cupful and three-quarters of milk. After the custard is My address ; 

of: orolate. ° ee baked the top is spread with currant jelly and sprinkled with coconut. City and State. 
My er's Name 
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TASTE ZHE TASTE 


This 


’S something you'll want to try— 
for luncheons, teas, special occasions. 
It’s a hot sandwich. And it has a taste 
unlike any sandwich you ever had. Easy 
to make, too. Read this recipe: 
To one small can Underwood Deviled 
Tongue, add one tablespoon melted butter, 
one teaspoon prepared mustard and a 
few drops of lemon juice. Mix to a 
smooth paste. Toast thin slices of bread 
lightly. Cut into rounds, butter thinly, 
and spread with the tongue. Cover with 
@ second round of toast and place on top 
grate of oven and re-heat. Serve imme- 
diately on warm plates. This recipe 
makes ten ordinary sized sandwiches. 

. Oughtn’t that to taste good? Could 
anything taste much better than choice 
beef tongue cooked en casserole, then 
chopped fine and mixed with a won- 


Sandwich is New! 


drous piquant dressing made of mild 
spices? 

Underwood Deviled Tongue—like its 
famous companion Underwood Deviled 
Ham—is served in countless delicious 
ways—omelets, salads, stuffed eggs, tim- 
bales, etc. Get some today and try 
this unusual sandwich. If your grocer 
does not sell Underwood Deviled Ham 
or Deviled Tongue, send us 20c for 
economical can of either one to try—or 
both for 40c. And be sure to send 
for the Home Recipe Book 

“Good Tastes for Good Times” 


containing the Little Red Devil recipes for all taste 
occasions. But, please, in writing, mention your grocer’s 
address, and if you can, tell us whether he sells Under- 
wood Deviled Ham and Deviled Tongue. Find out 
from him today. 


WILLIAM UNDERWOOD & COMPANY, 64 FULTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


UNDERWOOD Deviled Ham 


and Deviled 


‘*Branded with the Devil, but Fit for the Gods”’ 


ri 


qy lan my windows 


v 


ith the 


style book 


ig gives ideas for improving every window. There 
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Kirsch Flat Rods are permanent fixtures. No fussy knobs to gather 
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use. Made in white, velvet brass and oxidized copper. Stay like new for 


years and never need replacing. 


Ask Your Dealer t° show you Kirsch Flat Curtain Rods. They are 


sold in extension style—adjustable to fit all windows—or cut 


to fit your windows. Both styles can be had single, double or triple. 


Kirsch-Kraft Novelty Curtains WRITE Kitsch Style Book 


are ready-to-hang curtains of ex- 


Get this valuable 


window book, no matter if you 


cellent quality—cutbythethread aren’t ready for new rods or 
and poleselsenty made. Look curtains. It’s full of informa- 
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| THE NEW FARM 
WIFE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41) 


What Has Really Been in the Hearts of 


a Generation of Farmers’ Wives 


TS first thing in the mind of a wife is the 
daily tasks of the household—the things 
which I have been suggesting. Deeper than 
all these, however, is the bringing up of the 
family—the welfare of the race. Now, when 
I say that farm life has been a narrow life and 
bad for the welfare of the race, I state what 
has been in the hearts of all these generations 
of farm wives who have caused those millions 
of choices to be made which have turned the 
United States into a nation of city dwellers. 
Free women will not remain in any environ- 
ment which is not good for their daughters 
and their sons; nor ought they to dd so. In 
leading the people into the cities the women 
have been doing their plain duty as they felt it. 
They revolted against drudgery. But if it had 
been work which led to the heights of life they 
would not have found it drudgery. The New 
Farm Wife will not be a contented woman. 
Rather will she be a striving woman, striving 
for a better and fuller farm life. 

In saying what I am saying as to the need of 
better things in farm life I do not desire to be 
rated as a pessimist in the matter. On the 
contrary, I claim to be one of our most invet- 
erate optimists as to rural life. Symptoms 
are not lacking that rural life is undergoing 
here and there a vital change; and from a 
starved, anemic life it is becoming a full and 
vigorous one. In some places in the United 
States children have a better chance in the 
country than any city or town can give them. 
Isolation is giving way to socialization, intel- 
lectual barrenness is yielding to fertility, the 
neighborhood is becoming integrated once 
more—and the New Farm Wife is becoming 
aware of the fact. Morale is building up, and 
the children‘are becoming proud of their doings. 
They are no longer looking for avenues of 
escape from farm life, but are expecting to live 
that life always. 


What Must be Changed Before the 
Farmer’s Wife Will be Happy 


HE average farm neighborhood at this 

time, however, cannot satisfy the wife who 
sees her children growing up about her. The 
rural churches are poor and becoming poorer. 
The rural schools are of the poorest possible 
type. I am speaking of the rule now, please 
remember, not of the exception. Most city 
people interested in education know of the 
conflict between the old-fashioned bookish 
school in which old traditions are followed, with 
their dry languages, their dry mathematics, 
their dry and unrelated studies of all sorts, 
the whole curriculum based on shadows of 
shades of learning, and the new school, with 
its manual training, its physical culture, its 
household economics, its cooking, its crafts- 
manship, its applied mathematics, its every 
course related to life in some manner. The new 
education is winning everywhere in cities and 
towns. But the average rural school remains 
and is a bad copy of the poorest city school of 
the old-fashioned, traditional, bookish sort. 
In the past, during the period which the future 
historian will perhaps designate as the “Era 
of Desertion of American Farms,” practically 
all rural schools have been of this sort. 

Mothers of farm children felt, even though 
they did not know, that their sons and daugh- 
ters were deprived of education as well as of 
religious opportunities. There is no organized 
vocational training in the average farm neigh- 
borhood; and the occupation of farming pre- 
sents itself to the average farm child as a 
dreary round of tilling, planting, reaping and 
garnering in, without any glimpse of the won- 
derful processes involved out of which a com- 
petent city teaching force would evolve an 
education for every child if it had access to 
the educational equipment which every farm 
possesses, 

Only a few of the farm women, compara- 
tively speaking, have any club life. The neigh- 
borhoods are not organized. The physical 
isolation is intensified in its reflection in 
intellectual and spiritual isolation. The motor 
car, the rural route and the telephone bind the 
people to the towns rather than to one another. 

The members of the local society possess as 
much average intelligence as those of any other 
industrial society. But the society itself is 
blind. The farm wife sees inviting avenues for 
herself, for her husband, for her children in 
the city life—avenues which do not always 
justify themselves on investigation—but the 
life she actually lives has never been revealed 
to her or to her neighbors. Sometimes an old 
region, all the resources of which are supposed 
to have been discovered and dovdiapell years 
ago, is all at once found to possess elements of 
wealth never suspected. The inhabitants have 
been stumbling over riches all their lives. So 
it is with farm life in America; but until the 
hidden treasures are shown forth their exist- 
ence cannot affect the question the owners 
may put to themselves of going or staying. 


A New Kind of Rural School Needed 
More Than Almost Anything Else 


N VIEW of the fact that most of these new 

opportunities group themselves about the 
new kind of rural school which is springing up 
here and there all over the country, related to 
the work of the Department of Agriculture 
acting in codperation with the state agricul- 
tural and mechanical colleges, both working 
through the organization of communities for 
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_ The New Farm Wife 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 82) 


making the most of rural life, we may expect 
the New Farm Wife to be intensely interested 
in these things. Considering, too, that city 
people are vitally concerned with the building 
up of a’better and fuller farm life, by means of 
which alone the progressive desertion of the 
farms by the rural population just to the 
extent that it possesses intelligence and enter- 
prise can be arrested, the development of a 
better and fuller rural life should become a 
thing of intense interest to cities. 

Women are voting now in many states, and 
they will soon vote in every state; and they 
should bear in mind the fact that rural educa- 
tion is dependent to a high degree on the action 
of state legislatures, and that the personnel of 
these bodies depends on the political action of 
women. I wish I could call all women to the 
colors of a crusade for a new kind of rural 
school, that we might have a better rural 
church, a better organization of rural life, 
better rural sanitation, more work for the 
minds of the young people, closer coérdination 
of all rural people with the county agents 
appointed by the Department of Agriculture; 
an intimate touch between the farmers’ organi- 
zations and the city people that the farmers 
might get more for the milk, vegetables, meats, 


*fruits and grains they produce by selling them 


direct to the city people for less than the con- 
sumers now pay. 

That is the sort of crusade in which the New 
Farm Wife would have her part. 


The New School in the Country That 
We Must Have and That Must Come 


ti new kind of rural school was called 
for by President Roosevelt’s Rural Life 
Commission—called for, but not described. 
Even before that report was written this school 
was in existence, or was coming into existence, 
and since that time we have been finding out 
more and more what it must be. Bear in mind 
that the Old Farm Wife, beginning away back 
in our grandmothers’ day, began to take her 
family away from the farm because of the 
inferior character of the rural school, and then 
your astonishment that such epochal results 
may be expected from a new kind of school 
will be lessened. Even then you will not credit 
any system of schools with power to redeem as 
rural life must be redeemed, unless you realize 
that this school is a much greater thing in the 
community life than any city school ever has 
been or perhaps ever can be. 

The rural school of which I speak is based on 
the principle of getting an education out of 
life—life on the farm. 

It means, of course, reading, writing, mathe- 
matics, history, geography, science, poetry, 
music, games—whatever is interesting to chil- 
dren and young people. But its fundamental 
idea is the study of the life of the people of the 
neighborhood, and the solution of the prob- 
lems of that life. 

It tests cows as to butterfat content of milk, 
and determines which cows are profitable and 
can profitably furnish milk for you of the cities 
and towns, and which cannot. 

It deals with sewage disposal and with 
those bacteria which infect your food with 
disease. 

It designs farm buildings. 

It cans and preserves. 

It sews and darns and cooks. 

It determines the proper ration for domestic 
animals, in order that farming may be profit- 
able, and at the same time it finds out the 
proper ration for people. 

It finds out why there is smut or blight or 
rust in crops, or worms in roots, or borers in 
trees, or fungus or bacterial pests in fruit or 
grass or grain crop—and how to avoid or con- 
trol these things. 

It studies codperation. 

It brings in the adults of the neighborhood 
as partners in the studies of the school. It 
works with the county agent, the specialist in 
domestic economy, the visiting nurse, the sani- 
tary authorities. 

It keeps accounts. It measures, weighs, cal- 
culates, computes. 

It adds to the data available in rural eco- 
nomics. 

It studies soils and rotations. 

It holds meetings and conducts contests. 

It furnishes work related to the life of the 
community for every child from the day it 
enters school until it leaves, and it offers a cur- 
riculum which can never be mastered. 


What a School of the Right Sort Did 
for One Rural. Community 


HESE schools are found in various locali- 
ties, some of them doing only a part of the 
work above mentioned, none of them, perhaps, 
doing it all, but all of them working in the 
stuff of which life is made. In one county in 
Iowa the sentiment of the children in the rural 
schools was overwhelmingly against country 
living, as it would be found to-day in most 
rural schools in the United States, until a 
change was made in the curriculum—a seem- 
ingly insignificant change. Instruction was 
introduced in domestic economy and the 
household arts for the girls and practical 
agricultural studies for the boys, with some 
manual training. In other words, a little some- 
= was done to correlate the schools with 

In two years nearly all the boys and most of 
the girls had made up their minds that they 
would live and die on the farm. That was long 
enough ago so that most of those boys and girls 
have made homes of their own by this time. 
I have seen the attitude of a whole county 


fundamentally changed toward farm life in five 


years by a partial realization on the part of 
the school authorities of the importance of this 
new kind of rural school. 


Why a Country School Can be Infinitely 
Bettér Than a City School 


UCH schools are the best in the world— 

better at their best than any city school 
can possibly be. In the first place, they prac- 
tically enroll the parents as members of the 
school, because the work relates to the parents’ 
work. In the next place, they involve a labora- 
tory study—the farm and the community 
being the laboratory—of so many branches 
of knowledge that I am almost afraid to list 
them. The things mentioned above take in 
“bacteriology, chemistry, much in the fields of 
manual training and domestic economy, phys- 
iology, the science of nutrition, ventilation, 
sanitation, plant diseases, entomology, sociol- 
ogy, accounting, economics, political science, 
agronomy, agrostology—everything that the 
ordinary course of study takes in and much 
more, but all in an orderly way, because 
related to the problems of the society. 

If the student in one of these rural schools 
desires to go on and attend a college or univer- 
sity, he will have no difficulty in matriculating; 
and if he refrains from so doing, he has lost no 
time in a dry preparation. While in school, he 
is already engaged in his life work. His eyes 
have been opened to the wonders, to the 
problems and to the solution of the problems 
of rural life. He has been educated in a school 
possessing an educational equipment, most of 
it unbought, superior to any which the richest 
city school could obtain by the squandering of 
its foundation or the expenditure of any con- 
ceivable sum of the public money. 

In other words, given the right sort of rural 
organization, the rural schools may be made 
-better and more interesting than any city 
schools can be made. 


The Farm Must be Made for the New 
Farm Wife or She Will Not Stay 


ECRETARY LANE has espoused the doc- 

trine of placing the returning soldiers on 
the land, and has taken over the governmental 
activities relating to that work. He and the 
specialists working with him recognize the 
importance of community organization as a 
means of making life worth living on farms. 
To place people on the land to live the life 
which millions of farmers have deserted is to 
pour water into the vat with a dipper while the 
bung is open at the bottom. Therefore, prepa- 
ration must be made for the New Farm Wife, 
or the population will not stay. 
. Let us all try to consider rural life as these 
men have been forced to consider it in their 
interesting task; but instead of its being a 
problem of making a place for the returning 
soldier, let us think of it as a great national 
problem—the problem of keeping the people 
on the farms and ‘making it worth while for 
.others to go to the farms. It must be done 
through community organization. The only 
methods of any consequence open to our 
efforts:are through the county-agent move- 
ment and the rural schools. These are the only 
avenues for the expenditure of public money 
to these ends. - 

The New Farm Wife is the woman who 
knows—or if she does not know she feels, 
which is quite as well—that the fate of the com- 
munity, the fate of the occupation of her 
family, the fate of the nation, the fate of the 
race, depend on better living conditions on 
the farms. She will finally build up a commu- 
nity life in which every device for making the 
woman’s life easier will be regarded as quite as 
much a necessary of life in the country as in the 
city. She will do this because it will be a step 
toward making life in the country attractive to 
her daughters and sons—for whom she lives. 


The Awakening in American Rural 
Life That is Slowly Developing 


Ta organization of rural life for the solving 
of rural problems brings to the cure of the 
farm wife’s domestic evils the sum total of the 
newly awakened and newly applied intelligence 
of the society. Coéperation will take from her 
shoulders the burdens which city development 
has taken from those of her sisters of the 
towns. The sentiment of an organized rural 
society makes necessaries of those things which 
were formerly luxuries; and the truth is 
acknowledged that it is a waste of human 
energies to require them to be expended upon 
tasks which can be done either in the home, 
through machinery, or in a codperative estab- 
lishment, through the work of specialists. 

Rural life in America needs an awakening, 
an organizing impulse, a new integration— 
a need toward which it is slowly developing. 
Economically, the returns of agriculture are 
not comparable with those of the upper indus- 
trial half of urban life, but they rank above 
those of the lower half; and the beauty about 
farming is that a man may, by mastery of his 
problems, convert himself from an unskilled 
to a skilled laborer without changing jobs. 

In the new rural society which will be 
characterized by the fruition of the hopes of 
the New Farm Wife, the farmers of the nation 
will first master their problems and then solve 
them through legislation where necessary, or 
otherwise if possible. They should have the 
active and hearty codperation of all good citi- 
zens in city and country, since the problem of 
building up rural life is a national one. 
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Baked Apples With 
Marmalade 


ples and make two 
circular cuts through the 
skin, leaving a three- 
fourth-inch band around 
the apple midway be- 
tween the stem and the 
blossom ends. Remove 
the cores and place or- 
ange marmalade in the 
cavities; put the apples, 
so prepared, into a gran- 
ite or glass baking dish, 
and add water to cover 
the bottom of the dish. 
Bake in a hot oven until 
soft, basting every eight 


Marmalade Sand- 
wiches 

UT two thin slices of 

bread, spread with 
butter, then spread 
lightly with orange mar- 
malade. Put the slices 
together; toast; cut into 
strips, pile themlog-cabin 
style and serve immedi- 
ately. Spread long 
crackers with orange 
marmalade; sprinkle 
with chopped walnuts, 
and cover each with an- 
other long cracker. Pile 
on a plate covered with a 
doily. 


minutes with the sirup Birch Island S i 
in the pan. Pudding 
For Afternoon Tea N THESE recipes all measure- 2 Slices of Bread : 


3 Teaspoonfuls of Tea 
Orange Marmalade 
2 Cupfuls of Boiling Water 


the orange marma- 
lade take the place of 
sugar on your tea table. 
Have the water freshly 
boiling, and pour it over 
the tea from a scalded 
teapot, or over a tea ball 
or a perforated double 
teaspoon, in a china cup. 
Let it stand only long 


ments are made level. ,Meas- 
uring cups, divided into thirds 
and quarters, are used, and tea 
and table measuring spoons, 
Cups of dry material are filled 
to overflowing, by putting ma- 2 Eggs 
terial into the cups with a table- 
spoon, and are then leveled off 
with a knife. Teaspoons and 
tablespoons are filled heaping 
with dry material and then 
leveled off with a knife. Most of 
these recipes are proportioned 
to serve four people. 


1 Tablespoonful of Butter 
5 Tablespoonfuls of Or- 
ange Marmalade 
1 Cupful of Scalded Milk 
1 Tablespoonful of Sugar 
\% Teaspoonful of Salt 


UT twoslices of bread 

half an inch thick, 
or use the equivalent in 
stale pieces of bread. Cut 
into triangular pieces; 
spread with butter, then 
with orange marmalade, 
and line a buttered melon 


enough to become the 
right strength, but never 
more than five minutes. With orange pekoe 
tea less than one-minute infusion is sufficient. 
Serve with a teaspoonful of orange marmalade 
in each cupful of tea. No sugar or cream will 
be required. 


Marmalade Apple Sauce 
6 Large Apples 1 Cupful of Orange 
1 Cupful of Water Marmalade 


ARE the apples, cut them into quarters 

and remove the cores. Put the apples into a 
saucepan with orange marmalade; cover, and 
cook until the apples are soft, stirring at the 
last to prevent burning. 


Marmalade Soufflé 


2 Egg Whites A Few Grains of Salt 
¥% Cupful of Orange 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Marmalade Lemon Juice 
EAT the egg whites until stiff; fold in the 
orange marmalade, salt and lemon juice. 
Put it into a buttered baking dish and bake in 
a slow oven until firm. Serve immediately 
with ice-cold custard. 


Marmalade Marshmallow Sauce 
3 Tablespoonfuls of 3 Heaping Tablespoon- 
Top Milk fuls of Marshmal- 
3 Tablespoonfuls of low Cream 


Orange Marmalade 


EAT the milk in the top of a double boiler; 

add it to the marshmallow cream, beating 
until smooth. Then beat in the orange marma- 
lade. Serve with simple puddings. 


Marmalade Rice Pudding 
1 Cupful of Cooked Y Cupful of Orange 


ice Marmalade 
1 Cupful of Milk 1 Tablespoonful of 
1 Egg Yolk 


Orange Marmalade 
1 Egg White A Few Grains of Salt 
IX the rice and milk and cook over hot 
water until scalded. Add to the slightly 
beaten egg yolk; add salt to taste, and cook, 
stirring constantly, for two minutes. Add the 
orange marmalade, and pour into a baking 
dish. Beat the egg white until stiff; beat in 
one tablespoonful of orange marmalade; pile 
lightly on the rice and bake in a slow oven until 
delicately brown, the time required being 
about eight minutes. Serve hot or cold. 


Marmalade Salad Dressing 
Y Cupful of Orange Y% Teaspoonful of 
Marmalade Mustard 


\% Teaspoonful of Salt 4 Teaspoonfuls of 
\% Teaspoonful of mon Juice 
Paprika \{ Cupful of Salad Oil 
UT the orange marmalade into a small 
bowl; add the salt, paprika, mustard and 
lemon juice, and stir until well mixed. Add the 
oil, drop by drop, stirring constantly until all 
the oil has been added and the mixture is thick 
and smooth. Serve with plain lettuce or on a 
fruit salad. 


Marmalade Egg Sauce 


1 Egg Yolk 1 Tablespoonful of 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Water 
Orange Marmalade 1 Egg White 
EAT the egg yolk and water in a small 
double boiler until light; add the orange 
marmalade, and stir and cook over hot water 
until slightly thickened. Fold in the egg white, 
beaten stiff, and serve hot or cold. 


mold with the pieces of 
bread. Beat the eggs; 
add the sugar, salt and scalded milk slowly, 
while stirring constantly; then pour the mix- 
ture over the bread. Steam for three hours. 
Serve hot with cream. 


Jellied Marmalade Salad 
144 Tablespoonfuls of 14 Cupful of Orange 
latin Marmalade 


Y Cupful of Water 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
% Cupful of Boiling Vinegar 
Water ¥% Cupful of Cucumber 
¥% Cupful of Coconut 4% Cupful of Celery 
OAK the gelatin in cold water and dissolve 
it in boiling water; add the orange marma- 
lade and vinegar. When beginning to stiffen, 
add the cucumber cut into small cubes, the 
celery cut first into strips and then across in 
small pieces, and the shredded coconut. Pour 
into a mold that has been rinsed in cold water 
and leave in the refrigerator until firm. Serve 
on lettuce with French or cream dressing. 


Marmalade Roly-Poly 


2 Cupfuls of Flour 34 Cupful of Milk, 
4 Teaspoonfuls of ant 

Baking Powder 1 Tablespoonful of 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt Sugar 
2 Tablespoonfuls of ¥% Cupful of Orange 

Shortening Marmalade 

IX and sift the flour, baking powder and 

salt. With the tips of the fingers rub in 
two tablespoonfuls of butter and mix to a 
dough, with milk. Roll out half an inch thick 
and spread with orange marmalade. Roll up, 
pinch the ends together, place in a baking dish, 
sprinkle with sugar, surround with water, and 
bake for about thirty minutes. Serve with 
orange or lemon sauce. 


Marmalade Mold 


¥% Cupful of Quick- A Few Grains of Salt 
Cooking Tapioca 1 Tablespoonful of 
1% Cupfuls of Cold Lemon Juice 
Water 1 Cupful of Orange 

2 Egg Whites Marmalade 

UT the tapioca and water into the top of a 

double boiler; soak for five minutes; put 
directly over the fire, heat gradually to the 
boiling point and boil for two minutes, stirring 
to prevent burning. Cook over hot water until 
the tapioca is clear; add the orange marma- 
lade; cook for two minutes, and add the lemon 
juice and salt. Beat the egg whites until stiff 
and beat into tapioca mixture. 

Rinse a pudding mold with cold water, pour 
in the pudding and put it into the refrigerator 
until cold and firm. Remove to a serving dish 
and garnish with fine strips of green citron 
and pieces of the orange peel taken from the 
orange marmalade, arranging the pieces in the 
form of a chrysanthemum. Serve with boiled 
custard sauce. 


Marmalade Egg Shake 


1 Egg 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
% Cupful of Milk Orange Marmalade 
EPARATE the yolk and the white of the 
egg and beat the white until stiff. Add 
one tablespoonful of orange marmalade; beat 
again, and put into a tall glass. Beat the yolk 
of the egg with one tablespoonful of orange 
marmalade and two tablespoonfuls of milk; 
add the remaining milk, and strain into the 
glass over the egg white. The milk should be 
ice cold. This is a very palatable form of 
taking egg and milk. 
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and PreservingVarnished Surfac® 


c. SON & SON. RACINE: 


The easy, practical way to polish and preserve finished sur- 
faces is with Johnson’s Prepared Wax and a cloth—you don’t need brushes, 
sprays or mops of any kind. Simply apply the wax with a cloth and then 
polish with a dry cloth—very little rubbing is required to produce an 
exquisite, lustrous polish of great beauty and durability. 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax is not only a polish but a wonderful 


preservative—it forms a thin, protecting film over the finish, similar to - 


the service rendered by a piece of plate glass over a desk, table or 
dresser-top. 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax contains no oil, consequently it 
never becomes soft and sticky in the hottest weather or from the heat of 
the body—it does not gather dust and dirt or show finger prints. 


~Lreurd and Paste 


PREPARED WAX 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax is made in paste, liquid and pow- 


dered form. We recommend the Liquid Wax for polishing furniture, 
woodwork and automobiles. Use the Paste Wax for polishing floors 
of all kinds—wood, linoleum and tile. Johnson’s Powdered Wax puts 
any floor in perfect condition for dancing. 


Has the soft-coal soot given your furniture and woodwork 
a dull, grimy appearance? Try the magic of Johnson’s Prepared Wax 
—it cleans and polishes in one operation. 


A Dust-Proof Auto Polish 


Auto owners will find Johnson’s Liquid Wax the most satis- 
factory polish for their cars. It sheds water and dust and makes a 
“‘wash”’ last twice as long. It adds years to the life of automobile var- 
nish. Write for our booklet on Keeping Cars Young—it'’s free. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. 
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RESH and inviting for Springtime 
appetites are deliciously-flavored 


ARMOUR'S 


CORN FLAKES 
Two Kinds-—Thick and Thin 


Made both ways to suit all tastes. The choicest 
corn is milled, flaked and toasted “just right”’ in our 
modern plant at Battle Creek, Mich. 


Serve Armour’s Corn Flakes in your favorite way. 
Especially fine with seasonable fruits or berries! 


OATS 


Cook Perfectly in 10 to 15 minutes 


Save time and fuel. The flavor is super- 
lative—don’t destroy it by long cooking. 


Use Armour’s Oats to make the most 
delicious muffins, bread, cookies, etc., for 
Breakfast, Luncheon and Dinner. Worth- 
while recipes on every package. 


Trade Supplied by 
Armour Grain Company 
Chicago 
Also Makers of Armour’s Guaranteed Cereals — 
Macaroni, Spaghetti, Noodles and Pancake Flour. 


The Eight-Hour Home 
Assistant 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35) 


and clear it away. On Saturdays five or six 
hours are given for cleaning. These young 
women, paid by the hour, are available for 
extra service, and the arrangement has been 
wholly satisfactory, terminating only as each 
left for higher education. Two are now teach- 
ers and one a trained nurse. 

The effect on the household of the removal 
of the constant presence of one whose average 
tenure is fifteen months, and who is almost 
never really assimilated, is necessarily felt in 
ways that are not only economic but are spirit- 
ual as well. 

Moreover, the need is not to assimilate the 
“servant” more, but to assimilate her less— 
to engage her for a stated time, not to appro- 
priate her. 

The gradual arrival of the municipal and 
Government employment agencies—which will 
some day be realized for all labor!—will obvi- 
ate the sad necessity of visits to the present 
unattractive employment agencies, with their 
perils for the girls themselves and the incon- 
venience of the person seeking help hardly 
second to that of advertising. 

In the meantime we hear echoes from 
many cities of volunteer agencies made up of 
public-spirited women through which women 
desiring to have or to give part-time labor 
may register. 


O MUCH for the household thus for the first 
time organized as efficiently as the average 
labor-employing plant. But what of the effect 
on the home assistant herself, who enters a 
house to minister to its needs and departs to 
live her own life? 

Here is the point for her: She is no longer 
drudge or vassal or apprentice or ‘“K. M.” 
She is a home assistant, arriving and departing 
as do now her envied sisters in the Government 
offices themselves where—we must all admit 
it—their services have neither the importance 
nor the essential dignity of these very ministries 
of the home. 

Furthermore, the home assistant will have a 
name. She will no longer be compelled to 
violate that precious right of giving to inti- 
mates only the privilege of using her Christian 
name and dropping “ Miss.” 

There is a great deal more to be said about 
this matter of permitting others to call her by 
her first name than perhaps we know. One’s 
name is a dignity and cannot be sacrificed to 
strangers without essential loss. 

And she will wear no badge of servitude. No 
cap, no apron outdoors, but perhaps some neat 
and tasteful uniform, such as nurses wear. Liv- 
ery is a degradation, but a uniform may be a 
benignant influence. 

And she will accept no more fees—a killing 
business to both him who gives and her who 
takes. She will be feed no more than a nurse 
would be feed. Her status will be such that 
to offer the home assistant a fee will be the 
faux pas which it would be if a fee were offered 
to theelectrician, the plasterer or the wall-paper 
hanger, or other decorator who comes into our 
home. 

And her business will no longer be known as 
“‘working or “‘ being in service,”’ terms as 
distasteful as they are misnomers. Nor will 
she be called servant—all the beauty of that 
word ‘‘servant” comes in its social connota- 
tion, in voluntary service. She will be known, 
if not as the home assistant, then by some dig- 
nified equivalent. 


Also her disposition, respectfulness, com- 
patibility, ‘‘followers,”’ and so on, will enter 
into her contract with her employer no more 
than such things into the contract of any other 
employee. 

Nor will there be an elaborate system of rec- 
ommendation, based upon a dozen different 
counts, including congeniality, and upon vary- 
ing standards. One thing will enter in: her 
efficiency. Given that, personality always 
speaks for itself. 

In short, she will be one of the workers of 
the world, giving her fixed service for fixed 
compensation and for a fixed period of time. 
She will meet all the social stimulus and fail- 
ures which other workers meet; she will have 
the change of going to and from her business; 
she will have hours of her own daily; she will 
have some one day a week for her own, to 
do with as she pleases—a matter which every 
family will be duty bound to work out; she 
will lead her own life, with opportunity to en- 
rich that life as much as not her ‘ mistress” 
but society in general, and her own aptitude, 
will permit her. 

What will this not do to her own develop- 
ment, her self-respect, her spirit—her own 
home, when she has one? 

I can imagine some women saying: ‘‘ Non- 
sense. They will have that much more time to 
run about the streets.”’ 

So in an early day slave owners said in 
effect, but yet that was not a real argument in 
favor of slavery. Or, as they also said: ‘“‘ But 
with us they will have a comfortable home.” 
Yet again, what is a comfortable home beside 
self-respect, dignified employment and inde- 
pendence? 

So the Russian aristocracy has said, ‘‘ Kee 
them at work or they will drink that muc 
more vodka,” but that is not exactly an argu- 
ment toward democracy. 

So now some of the unsocialized factory 
owners the world over say: ‘‘They might as 
well work—they really don’t know how to do 
anything else but to make trouble for them- 
selves.” 

That is not the new word in either democ- 
pons Prag industry. The new word is the Clayton 
word: 

‘“*The labor of a human being is not a com- 
modity.” 

And Arthur Henderson’s word: 

‘“We are members one of another. ‘No man 
liveth to himself alone.’ If any, even the 
humblest, is made to suffer, the whole com- 
munity and every one of us, whether or not 
we recognize the fact, is thereby injured.” 


HE word at the door of the whole world 

is reconstruction. Is it possible that there 
shall be reconstruction in political and economic 
living, in industry, in social relationships, in 
the attitude toward humanity and toward life, 
and that still, in all this sweeping away of out- 
worn institutions and customs, the industry of 
the home alone shall be unorganized? 

Is that ‘“‘great voice of humanity abroad in 
the world now,” of which President Wilson 
has again and again spoken, that ‘‘ compulsion 
of the common conscience,” to affect politics 
and industry and yet leave the home organiza- 
tion untouched? 

In the reconstruction, in the new democracy, 
is the aristocratic status of ‘“‘mistress and 
maid” alone to remain unmodified? 

I think not. 


My Suburban Home on the 
Mount of Olives 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37) 


unceasingly sorrowing—that gave, by the 
miracle of its first light, a vision of the ve 
such as one might have to wait years to catc 
again. I had waked (literally at the crowing of 
the cock) at dawn, had seen the sun come up 
over Moab, whose dim ridge was now sur- 
mounted by a great plain of golden cloud or 
desert beyond, and then had hastened to see 
the city lying in the new light. 


I WAS disappointed, for a mist was sweeping 
up from the valley, completely blotting out 
both the dusty city of the day before and the 
white city of the night before. The city had 
disappeared as if the statement of the Master 
as to its rebuilding were to be literally tested. 
Not one stone stood upon another. Not one 
structure of man’s building remained. Noth- 
ing was to be seen save the crest of the hill 
back of the city, to which no houses had as- 
cended, and it seemed suspended in midair 
after the manner of the rock on Mt. Moriah. 

But, even as I looked toward the place of the 
ancient and Holy City, the gray curtain of 
mist or fog parted as if drawn aside by invisible 
hands. A golden rift immediately over the 
city—over the Church of the Holy Sepulcher 
itself—slowly widened, till in a few minutes 
there stood as in an apocalypse before me a 
city shut away from the outer city and from 
all about, as if rebuilded in the golden and 
jéweled image of itself, or as if actually let 
down from celestial city “Having 
the glory of God” upon it, with its “great 
high wall” and its gates open to the nations 
with their gifts of ‘“‘glory and honor.” 


I had asked an American who was giving a 
splendid service on the Palestine front to spend 
the night with me on the Mount, but he had 
not come. I was rather glad of it when I saw 
the fog in the valley hiding everything, but I 
now regretted that he was not with me to bear 
witness of this miraculous epiphany. I had no 
camera, and, for that matter, no camera could 
have caught the full glory of it. But it was not 
of my imagining. 

I hurried down the Mount, however, without 
looking again at the city, wishing to keep the 
vision of it as I had seen it come out of the 
cloud. . 

A refugee was going down the same footpath 
toward the city gate. I looked into his face as 
I passed to see if the light of the vision I had 
beheld was upon it, but the effulgence of my 
apocalypse had evidently faded into the com- 
mon light of day. 


HIS sight of Jerusalem, given to me in such 

dramatic way, will always remain as an 
intimation of that which America, in common 
with all who are fighting for justice in the world, 
must help to bring into this Holy City. 

Many that make abomination and lies in 
the world have entered in the past, but under 
the British Government it is being cleaned 
and prepared for the genius of the nations, and 
especially of those nations whose religions 
found cradle here— Moslem, Jewish and Chris- 
tian—to adorn it, make it the most beautiful 
city on the planet. and give it most ff€setting 
amid the mountains round it—the jewel of the 
whole earth. 
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H. H.W. and Weebee 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27) 


up the hundred-dollar bid so fast it hurt. He 
went a hundred and fifty. Weebee barked again. 

Carver offered a hundred and seventy-five. 
Everett immediately went to three hundred, to 
settle it. Whispers began to go through the 


gallery. A good many people there remem- 
bered_ Everett, the man who had booted 
Weebee nearly dead. There flashed across all 
our minds, who were in the know, what might 
“— to Weebee if that fellow bought him in. 

I nodded to Carver, and he offered 
three-fifty. Everett laughed audibly and bid 
five hundred. Just like clockwork. It began 
to look like a walkover. Carver went to six, 
and Everett at once bid seven-fifty. Carver 
went eight, and Everett nonchalantly offered 
a thousand. 

Everyone saw by this time what the game 
was. He-was going to have that dog, whether 
or no, and he was going to have H. H. W. sell 
it to him. When he got home with Weebee— 
well, I saw Constance shudder and her hand 
went instinctively to my arm, which she 
clutched. I shook my head. She hadn’t sus- 
pected, but now she was crying out in despair 
to me to save her Weebee from that man. 

Poor H. H. W.! And he had sand! Forced 
to sell his—I was almost going to say his flesh 
and blood—to the man to whom he would have 
done unknown things if Weebee had died, 
back there a year ago. 

“Going, once!”’ In spite of his self-control 
the auctioneer’s voice trembled. No response! 

“Going, twice!’”’ There was intense still- 
ness in the crowd. Most of them had heard 
the story by this time. H. H. W.’s hand was 
raised. He had given a last look at Weebee. 

“Fifteen hundred!” The voice came quietly 
from the right. 


VERETT swung around, and I caught 

sight of his face. There was a malicious 
grin on it that was turning quickly into a kind 
of snarl. Good old Hemingway had outbid 
Everett! Hemingway was a powder-mill man 
from some town above Reddington, and was 
sending I don’t know how many millions of 


high explosives across. None of us knew him © 


particularly well, but he was a fine figure on 
the links—gray hair and mustache and straight 
as an arrow. 

Honestly, Bill, there was a good bit of ap- 
poe from the gallery. The thing was no 
onger an auction, but a slice of real life that 
might turn out a tragedy. I wanted to rush 
over to Hemingway, to tell him the whole 
story, but something stopped me. 

“Sixteen hundred!” The bid came from 
Everett—a bit slowly. He was taking medi- 
cine now, not giving it. 

“Two thousand!” Hemingway’s voice did 
not rise the fraction of a tone. There was 
a wonderful finality about the sound of it. 
“‘What’s the use of bidding?” was what it 
seemed to say. 

I’ll have to confess that H. H. W. was a 
bit quick in trying to knock the dog down to 
Hemingway. He came hastily to ‘Going, 
once!” and “Going, twice!” before Everett 
— himself together for a bid of twenty-one 

undred. But it was getting to. be mighty high 
figures even for such a Peke as Weebee, and 
Everett carried a calculating mind. Although, 
if he hadn’t already subscribed five thousand 
to the Red Cross, he’d have had plenty, no 
doubt, to keep right on. 

“Twenty-five hundred!” said Hemingway, 
just like that. 

Everett stood, as if rooted to the spot. I 
warrant he felt the eyes of all the crowd boring 
into the back of his head. But it was his fault 
that he was so far forward. 

H. H. W. was playing fair now. He gave 
Everett the whole length of the line. ‘‘Once!”’ 
“Twice!” H. H. W. looked at Everett. 

Weebee emitted a couple of barks. He had 
been silent for some time. People on the edge 
of the crowd stood on tiptoe. Constance dug 
her fingers into my arm. The face of H. H. W. 
wore that same expression—half-closed eyes, 
furrowed forehead, neck and head jammed for- 
ward on those massive shoulders—just as on 
that day when Weebee was kicked. Everett 
stared at him as if fascinated. Then he shook 
his head. It was all over. He was licked! 

“Sold! For twenty-five hundred, to Mr. 
Hemingway!” 

Bill, there was checring, actually! Heming- 
way moved quietly forward, H. H. W. reached 
down, shook his hand and then, with a little 
pat on Weebee’s head, he handed the tiny 
mite to Hemingway, who received him care- 
fully and bore him away as though he were a 
bit of bric-a-brac. 

Constance discovered that she was squeez- 
ing my arm hard. So she let go. ‘‘Oh, Ken! 
I’m so glad it wasn’t that awful man!” 

The auction was over. The gallery streamed 
over to the first tee to see the noted foursome 
drive off. Constance and I hunted up H. H. W. 
He sure had sand! There he stood, in the 
group of friends who always reacted to his 
jovial ways, watching the beginning of the 
tournament as though he had no care in the 
world, All he said to Constance as she came 
near was: ‘ Well, chick, Weebee’s got a beau- 
tiful home and a fine master. So we’ve reason 
to be mighty glad, haven’t we?” 


Be after all, it wasn’t so easy as that. 
Father and daughter found their way to 
each other on the third fair green, where 
there’s a cut-off through the woods. 

He looked into her face searchingly. ‘“‘Well, 
daughter, I guess we’d better set out for home. 
It’s been rather a tough day for both of us.” 

So we three walked back across the course, 
Constance with her arm tucked through her 
father’s. I seemed to be accepted as a matter 
of course. 


As we drove out of Reddington toward Pel- 
ham, where the Wilcoxes lived, Constance 
spoke only once: ‘‘Oh, dad, it just seems as 
though I heard little Weebee’s bark all the 
time!” 

“T know!” said H. H. W. : 

And we rode along in silence till we came into 
Pelham and up the little drive to the house. 
I jumped out to open the car’s door for Con- 
‘stance. All at once my ear caught a sound. 
At first it was so natural I didn’t think. A 
sharp little bark! Then a second one! 


“Dad!” Constance almost shrieked the 
word. ‘Dad! Look in the window! It’s 
Weebee!”’ 


And there, Bill, big as life, stood Weebee be- 
hind the French windows that gave on the 
piazza—barking madly with excitement just 
as he had done so many hundred times when 
Constance or her father had come home. Yes, 

“there stood the little imp, mouth wide open, 
little red tongue projecting and the expression 
of mad joy itself on his face! 


ONSTANCE rushed to the front door. Out 
rushed Weebee. He had beaten her to it. 
She caught him in her arms, hugged him, 
pressed him to her face, covered his little back 
with her tears and held him then to her father. 
What H. H. W. did to that dog I won’t repeat. 
-It wouldn’t sound very masculine, I surmise, to 
some people. 

We went inside. Perhaps Hemingway had 
come, for some reason—instructions, feeding or 
something else. But no, there was no Heming- 
way. Only a note on the little stand in the hall. 

“Read it, Constance.” H. H. W. couldn’t 
let the dog alone. 

And this was what Constance read, as nearly 
as I can remember it: 


My dear Wilcox: I really couldn't let Everett 
get away with murder that way. Particularly 
after Carver had told me what Ken Andrews did, 
trying to buy that dog of yours back for your 
daughter. So I just thought I'd keep on raising 

. the other man’s bid, for we simply couldn't forget 
the history of last year, you know. 

Other fellows around me would have done it if 
I hadn’t. Quite a bunch of us were agreed as to 
that. So, with our best wishes and with love for 
the best and truest little Peke that ever lived, we 
want you to share him with your daughter—you 
two people that gave till it hurt! 

Don’t forget to bring Weebee around to the 
club now and‘then for us to enjoy. We might 
make him an honorary member, or something. 

HEMINGWay. 


Well, we stood there, and it was pretty 
nearly a bit too much for me also., Weebee 
couldn’t figure out that the whole affair was 
anything unusual and got as mad as the dick- 
ens, barking and racing around. He wanted 
his regular frolic, and H. H. W. gave him one, 
believe me! 

‘ Then Constance drew me over to a corner 
and asked me some embarrassing questions as 
to my share in it. I had to tell her finally. And 
that, by the way, was the afternoon we—well, 
we got engaged. But, for goodness’ sake, don’t 
let on I told you, when we get to the pier. 
Women never want that sacred date known! 


EN lapsed into great thoughtfulness. It 

would have been a crime to have roused 
him from it. Besides, Weebee had rather 
caught my own thoughts. So we sat there and 
ruminated. 

Ultimately Ken spoke again: “TI left for 
overseas the next week.” 

Again the silence. These chaps with sweet- 
hearts left behind are exasperating. They live 
so in a world of their own, and you can’t pick 
your way in with a skeleton key, even if you 
would. You just have to wait till they deign to 
come out again and be human. 

““Of course I’ve had letters from her, and 
one or two from H. H. W. And I brought up 
from the stateroom this last one. It completes 
= yarn. That is, the part I’m going to read 

oes: 


. . . And, Ken, I must tell you that dad 
has had his chance to pay back some of our 
debt to Mr. Hemingway. I’m so proud—and so 
worried. Mr. Hemingway’s powder mill blew up, 
or a part of it did, day before yesterday. We heard 
an awful explosion down here about nine o’clock 
at night. Dad telephoned and found out, so he 
went right up in his car. I was not well and 
couldn't go. 

He didn’t come back that night or the next day. 
He telephoned me that over twenty people were 
killed, and that they—the relief people there— 
had asked him to be a kind of captain of one of the 
relief groups. I was to stay home and try to get 
over the influenza. ° 

And, oh, Ken! The next day they brought dad 
home with his left arm all crushed. He had gone 
into some house, where he had heard some moan- 
ing, and he foundachild. But the wall fell down— 
it was a dwelling house right near the plant—and 
dad didn’t get out quite in time. The child was 
awfully hurt too. 

So they’ve taken dad to the hospital, and I’m 
awfully afraid of what’s going to happen. The 
doctors don't know yet, quite, whether he’s got to 
lose his arm. But he’s just as cheerful, and you 
know that funny chuckle he has! Mr. Hemingway 
and lots of the men have called here, and some of 
the wives of the members have called, too, and 
ey don’t mind showing that they feel very 

adly. « 


“And so it goes on, Bill, more in detail. I 
don’t want to bore you. Frankly, I’m a lot 
worried. The last couple of days, since I began 
to tell you this story, I’ve waked up to the fact 
that Old Six-by-Three may not be at the 
dock at all. This letter’s a couple of months 
old, but it’s the last I’ve received. H. H. W. 
may have—well, squared all accounts by this 
time.” 

It was with this suspense, in which I shared 
poignantly; ‘that.we ‘came. up the blessed. old 
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ROM her first school days to 
the proud summer she be- 
comes a Farmerette, young Miss 
America loves her Jack Tars. 


They're such likeable, chummy 
clothes, these pretty middies 
and dresses, so becoming to her 
slim youth, and so thriftily 
sturdy for long wear. 

Look for this label 


— they 
come up 


In bedrooms, especially, you can build the dain- 
tiest, most restful color schemes—and build 
them economically, too— with ('\ 


LINEN RUGS 


FOR EVERY ROOM IN THE HOUSE f\\ 
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Ny HE rich solid tones of these distinguished floor fi 
coverings their generous weight and thickness 
their distinguished weave and linen fabric—it is qual- 
ities such as these that make them look expensive. 
But moderate Klearflax prices suggest economy in 
the first place, and sturdy Klearflax durability gives f'\ 
an even greater significance to the saving you effect. v 
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Compare the Klearflax colors with the colors usually rs) 
found in floor coverings. Rose, gray, buff (natural f') 
flax color), browns and taupe—solid colors always v 
and colors of new charm. And again compare the 


Klearflax prices. 


— 


Reversible, dust-resisting, moth- 
proof, thick, flat lying, and richly 
colored, Klearflax Linen Rugs are 
economical, 


Taupe, Black, Blue, Green, Grays, 
Browns, Rose and Natural Buff, fi\ 
in all standard rug sizes and any ty) 
lengths or shape. fi) 


— 


Send to our Duluth office for ‘“The Rug and the Color Scheme.”” 
& This 36-page book explains how to plan any room. Price rgc. 


ot Process exhibit for industrial educators mailed anywhere for Two Dollars and Fifty Cents 


li) KLEARFLAX LINEN RUG COMPANY 
if DULUTH MINNESOTA 
3 NEW YORK OFFICE 212 FIFTH AVENUE 
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: proved appearance is worth this expense. Highest priced KABO 


New York 
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KABO 


4 Front 
lace and 
back lace 


“LIVE MODEL’? CORSETS AND BRASSIERES 


Thousands of society and professional women pay twenty-five ; 
to forty dollars for every pair’ of corsets. They believe their im- { 


models at ten dollars are well within the average woman's (9) 
means. And these models are a revelation of style and comfort #1@ 
to women in the habit of paying four and five times the price. 


Kabo Corset Company: 


Chicago San Francisco 


atWar Pay 


We guarantee it for 3 years after the war with the 
fast, reliable Auto-Knitter. Socks always needed. 


i The Auto-Knitter is the most modern 
development of the Knitting machine. It 
works very fast and turns out high grade 
socks, even better than hand knit, plain or 
ribbed, such as the world has always needed 
in thousands and will need more than ever — 
during the reconstruction period. Sent with 
piece of work started, ready to continue, and 
small quantity of practice yarn free. Can do 
the work of 20 hand knitters, using much less 
yarn. 


Just Like Knitting Dollars 


Making money? Yes, indeed—if 
you are willing we gladly arrange, 
without time limit, to take all the 
Auto-Knitted socks you do not wish 
‘to dispose of otherwise, and guar- 
é antee you highly profitable war time 
rates for your work for at 
least three years after the 


. war. We send replacement 
ge FREE when working 

Made and 
guaranteed The Auto-Knitter works by 
by us turning a handle —thou- 
here in sands of stitches a minute. It is 
Buffalo. easily learned; our Instruction 


System is very clear and simple. 
Here is a pleasant, permanent 
money maker in thousands of 
homes—why not yours, too? 


War Relief Organizations throughout the United States and Allied 
countries have used Auto-Knitters with very satisfactory results. 


‘More Socks the Urgent Call 


Answer it—now—and provide yourself with a good income maker 
at home with the Auto-Knitter, no matter where you live. Here is 
one industry, at least, that will show huge demands in peace as well 
as war time. We know it, and are now guaranteeing our war time 
ay rates and bonus for three years after peace is declared. Our companies 
ve been in business for many years and have never been able to 
fill the demand for Auto-Knitted socks. 


Write today for full particulars. 


AUTO KNITTER HOSIERY CO., INC. 


: 833 Jefferson St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
In Canada: Auto-Knitter Hosiery (Canada) Co., Limited, 607 College St., Toronto 


H. H.W. and Weebee 


\ (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 87) 


harbor, one sunny morning of this year, and 
saw the Goddess holding up her welcoming 
torch to us. If I can help it, she’ll never wave 
that torch at me again unless she turns around! 
This little old United States is my country, 
and I never want to leave it again. 

Thousands of us crowded to the sides of the 
Orinoco, and the patrol boat came down the 
bay, with the crowd of real people on it singing 
war songs to us, and we sang back at them. 
Then the whistles started over in Brooklyn, 
and were caught up over in Bayonne and Jer- 
sey City. As we came nearer the Battery we 
could hear those wailing sirens start, that had 
been erected when New Yorkers thought they 
were going to use anti-aircraft guns and the 
like against the Hun. Slowly up, up the North 
River we crept and warped into the dock over 
in Hoboken. 

Ken was the worst case of fidgets I ever met. 
If he had commanded a company the way he 
controlled himself that day, we never should 
have celebrated an armistice. 

Finally, we did see them! Ken saw him 
first; but, once seen, he was one among men! 
My, but he was a big, wide man! Next to him 
was a young woman, and Ken couldn’t see the 
dock even, but only Constance. 

““Look at Weebee!”’ shouted Ken suddenly. 
Over the waters came the suspicion of a shrill 
little bark. ‘“‘Hear him!’’ shouted Ken, and 
waved his hat wildly. 

Then I saw something before Ken did. I saw 
an empty sleeve! I waited for Ken to see it too. 
I couldn’t tell him. When he finally took his 
eyes from Constance’s physical presence I saw 
his face go drawn, his lips part, and a sharp 


spasm of pain crossed his features. He turned 
to me, and he knew that I had seen. 

Then he turned 
and waved, and I waved too. This Wilcox 
family was no stranger to me now. 

Half an hour later we were walking up the 
dock to take the taxi that was waiting outside. 
In front of us walked H. H. W. and Ken. 
Ken’s left arm was affectionately in H. H. W.’s 
right arm. On each side of me was a won- 
drously beautiful young woman. One’s name 
wes Constance, and the other’s name was Pru- 
dence. Prudence was even more beautiful than 
Constance, and was a cousin. I learned that 
Ken had known her, had seen her frequently at 
the Wilcoxes, but in all his talks with me he 
had never once mentioned her. And yet, 
almost at once, she impressed me as most 
exceptional. And she was not married. 

“Listen!” said H. H. W.’s daughter. 

The big, wide man had stopped on the pier, 
and had swung Ken around to watch him. 
With his right arm he swept an imaginary im- 
plement down from his shoulder. 

“Ken,” he said, and his voice was as mellow 
as seasoned vintage or as a life well lived, ‘‘do 
you know, I’ve worked out a dandy one-armed 
drive? Get more distance than I ever did! 
Why didn’t I have this happen years ago? 
And, do you know, the fellows out at the club 
seem crazy to line up to be beaten by an old, 
one-armed man!” 

Just then Weebee, whom I was especiall 
honored in being allowed to carry, hed. 
H. H. W. stopped, his swing, shot a glance at 
Weebee, chuckled, and we proceeded to the 
street. 


‘The Woman in No Man’s Land 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43) 


mind me—that fellow over there needs you 
worse”? of mangled men; and they would not 
check the boy in his course if they could. 

For the veteran knows that the agony of 
Gethsemane purchases greatly; that the fine 
wine of life is distilled only through fermenta- 
tion which goes to the dregs, throwing off all 
impurities; that the fruits of sacrifice are the 
only fruits warranted never to turn bitter to 
the taste. A price—yes; but for so great a 
crop! When we figure gain from great exper- 
ience we figure in a coin that does not click 
with a metallic sound when flipped on the 
counter of exchange. 

This it is, dear girl, that makes your mother 
weep so hard no matter how glad she may 
be of your happiness. She, too, is a veteran; 
she, too, has been over the top into that 
No Man’s Land of maternity. She knows 
all that lies beyond—the suffering, possible 
maiming, maybe death—that a vision shall not 
die; that nature’s most insistent demand of 
all her products from the atom to the man, 
reproduction, shall be obeyed, that the race 
may go on and the chain be unbroken. She 
sees this child to whom she gave life in turn 
giving life to another for continuance on into 
the future, in turn knowing the exquisite joys 


‘and the exquisite tortures of great experience, 


in turn delivering her crop. And if it were only 
this thing of a physical crop! But she knows 
this care-free child of hers must henceforth and 
steadily meet problems demanding judgment, 
understanding, patience; and she must learn— 
if she is not to be overwhelmed! 

This it is that makes a mother so close to her 
daughter, makes the daughter cry out for her 
mother next to God himself in her time of 
greatest need. They are chartered for the same 
voyage, they have the same cargo to deliver, 
they know—or will know—the same storms 
and the same calms, and they will arrive at 
last, if the great plan is not frustrated, at the 
same port of understanding. 


COMMON experience is the closest of all 
earthly bonds. Thirty years from now 
let two veterans from France meet. ‘“‘You 
were at Chateau-Thierry?” An ‘answering 
affirmative, two hands gripped, two men look- 
ing steadily into one another’s eyes; they 
know each other; they thrill to the sight of 
each other, to the touch; they may not have 
another thing in common, not a subject of 
interest otherwise to discuss, not a common 
taste to gratify; but deep in the recesses of the 
human soul they are acquainted; they have 
taken sacrament from the same cup. 

One of the penalties of an abrupt soul 
awakening is a vast human loneliness, and here 
again the mother touches experience with the 
veteran from France. It was at bottom human 
loneliness that made the boys cry out to the 
girls at home: “Be like Joan of Arc!” A 
chasm seemed to yawn. Great experience had 
swept them on to another plane from where 
they had stood when they laughed and played 
and quarreled and made up with those merry- 
hearted pals of girls back home. And they 
wanted the girls with them, hand in hand, soul 
to soul. 

Ambitious mountain climbers, who are reach- 
ing steadily ever greater heights where the 
minor details of the world down below sink 
steadily into insignificance and the wide-flung 
contours become steadily more and more pro- 
nounced, signal continually to those loitering 
along the easy trails: ‘Come on up! Come 
on up! The view is worth it—come on up!” 
They are not content that they themselves 
shall see, that they themselves shall know the 
exhilaration of life in the higher altitudes, but 
they must be companioned. It is glorious up 
there—but it is-lonely. 


And so with the boys in France. Great 
experience had taken them to the heights and 
made of life a different thing from what it had 
been in the old, care-free, unthinking days of 
loitering along pleasant trails—and they felt 
alone. There was no self-adulation about it. 
In the presence of big facts one is unconscious 
of self; one does not attitudinize. Their mes- 
sage was out of the simplicity of honesty and 
truth, like the mountain climber’s ‘‘Come on 
up!” They had passed on to other levels and, 
feeling alone, they signaled to their mates. 


ERE is the great secret which I have 

kept till the last and which I would whis- 
per to every mother’s son: Boys, you have 
never been alone, not forone moment. Always 
there has been your mother, watching over you 
with unquenchable love and understanding. 
She had listened to the voices, she had had her 
vision, she had gone down into her baptism of 
fire, and she had come up out of her ordeal with 
you in her arms—you, you, you—this babe for 
whose life she had faced death and for whose 
preservation she would face death a thousand 
times over. You did not understand ‘in those 
old pre-war days, but you will go back now and 
you will understand. 

That look of distance in her eyes when you 
caught her watching you.while you made your 
kite’s tail fast or ran for your ball—you will 
have the key to it now. She was seeing you in 
the future, on through the generations, on into 
time. That sudden tender clutching of your 
little boy frame to her breast, the swift kiss— 
you pulled loose and wiped away the kiss 
ashamed— she was seeing you go out from her 
care and protection—you could not go out from 
her love—going out into that No Man’s Land 
of maturity where all is an unmapped way and 
each must find his “top” for himself; seeing 
this that she had offered up her very life to put 
into existence jeopardized. 

And all the time there was you, often cruel 
from ignorance, self-assured from inexperience, 
dulled to the mature vision by the heavy con- 
ceit of raw youth. She knew in her heart she 
would have to wait long years till your own 
trial by fire should burn away the coarse wrap- 
pings from your soul and let its finer fiber show 
forth. But she could wait. Mothers are won- 
ders when it comes to waiting. The great calm 
patient brooding eyes of motherhood were 
always upon you, while yours were everywhere 
else. But you would know—sometime. You 
would understand—sometime. 

Over and over she sent out the cry to you: 
“Here am I—your mother!”” When you were 
ill, how she hung over you! When you were 
unhappy, how she agonized for you! When 
you were tempted into ways better to forget, 
how she prayed that you might come into 
understanding! And always how she had faith 
in you, faith that there would come a day of 
your awakening, when you would turn to her 
with a new tenderness in the grip of your hand, 
a quickened look in your eyes and speak that 
word “‘mother” in a new tone and with a new 
significance. 

Oh, you boys from France! You have only 
blasted through into the mother class, and you 
in turn must wait for your crop—the awakened 
girls. But you can read now the mother heart 
that forgives all things; ‘you have the key to 
the mother nature that sacrifices and knows not 
that it sacrifices, that would offer up its life 
again and again to protect that which it put 
into being. 

You know something at last of the sacred 
edifices which with motherhood begin to arise 
in the woman soul, where incense is burned 
through all the years of her life, and prayers go 
up, and fires purify, until the spiritual crop is 
fully garnered. 
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THE RULING SENSIBLE AUTOMOBILE VALUE 


The Model 90 


HE one big light of a single purpose has always 
guided this Industry from its very beginning. 
That purpose always has been to produce, each 
season, the ruling sensible automobile value of the 
time. 


Consider how clearly that purpose lays down 
the line of Overland endeavor. 


That which is sensible must exclude cheapness 
on the one hand and extravagance on the other. 


Sensible automobile value, while excluding both 
cheapness and extravagance, must include the es- 
sentials—performance, dependability, durability, 
comfort and good looks. 

And ruling sensible automobile value must in- 
clude these essentials in good round measure and for 
less money than they can be had in any other car. 

* * * 


Year after year for many years, public selec- 
tion has proclaimed each successive Overland 
model the ruling sensible automobile value of its 
day. 

So, the name Overland has come to mean 
exactly this clear and definite thing to the buying 
public. 


And the more people know about automo- 
biles the more they seek sensible value—as is 
shown in the big increase each year in the sale of 
Overland cars. 


Thrift Car 


So the name Overland with its definite mean- 
ing has acquired enormous value. 


This great and growing value of the Overland. 


name makes brighter and brighter the guiding 
light of Overland purpose. 


To make this definite meaning of the Overland 
name more and more apparent has become our 
greatest obligation. 


No mere guarantee could ever be so binding. 

* 

This season the Model 90 Overland Thrift Car, 
true to Overland purpose, fulfills this obligation. 


Over one hundred thousand purchasers have 
pronounced this car, in their judgment, the rul- 
ing sensible automobile value of the day. 


Throughout the war period when automobiles 


were called upon for excessive service, when re-: 


pair men were few, this Overland stood up and 
delivered with utmost dependability. 

We offer it as the embodiment of Overland 
purpose—on its name and record, the ruling sen- 
sible automobile value today. 

Overland dealers are receiving shipments in 
increasing quantities, but for some time to come 
the demand will probably exceed the supply. 

If you intend purchasing a car this season, 
see the Overland dealer now. 


Willys-Overland Inc., Toledo, Ohio 
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Dried peaches can be used the same as fresh fruit in any 


Dessert 


recipe — isn’t that a surprise? 


The natural color and flavor of the peach makes it possible to prepare many new and 
attractive dishes, which are really delicious and beautify the table. 


Blue Ribbon quality dried peaches packed in attractive, sanitary packages, have been 
specially selected from sweet, well-ripened peaches, grown in the fragrant orchards of 
California, then exposed to the sun to dry. 


Blue Ribbon dried peaches come to you with the natural flavor of the fresh peach. 
Only the water and the fuzz have been removed. Being laxative and possessing many 


Try These Recipes 


PEACH BETTY 


1 egg, 4 cup sugar, 1 cup milk, 1% cups flour, 2 


. tsp. baking powder, butter size of walnut, Blue 


Ribbon Peaches. Beat the egg well, add sugar 
and milk, then the flour and baking powder and 
pinch of salt and butter size of walnut. Half fill 
cake pan with batter, then drop in as many 
peaches as it will hold without overlapping. 
Bake half an hour in hot oven, then add another 
layer of peaches. Serve with ‘whipped cream. 


DELICIOUS PEACH SURPRISE 


1 envelope gelatine, 1 cup cold water, 14 cups 
boiling water, 4% cup lemon juice, 1 cup cooked 
Blue Ribbon Peaches, 4% cup raisins, 4% cup 
chopped nuts. Soak gelatine in cold water five 
minutes. Add boiling water and stir until dis- 
solved. Add lemon juice. When it begins to set, 
add peaches, nuts and raisins. When firm, cut 
in squares and serve on slices of sponge cake. 
a with whipped cream. Plain cream may 


PEACH-RAISIN PIE 


2 cups stewed or softened Blue Ribbon 
Peaches, 1 cup seeded raisins, juice of half a 
lemon, % cup sugar, 2 tsp. cornstarch (level), % 
cup peach juice. Chop the peaches and put all 
ingredients together except the cornstarch. 
Place over slow fire and allow to come to boiling 
point. Add cornstarch, dissolved in a little 
water. Cook till mixture is creamy. Pour into 
bottom crust while hot. 


health-giving properties, they are wholesome 
and nutritious. Rich in natural sugar, they 
are economical —our smallest package will 
serve six with heaping dishes of sauce. You 
will be surprised how really good they are. 

Many delightful dishes can be prepared 
with Blue Ribbon Peaches and the house- 
wife will take pride in serving them. 


A RECIPE BOOK FREE 


A handsome and convenient recipe booklet has 
been prepared showing “40 different ways” of serv- 
ing Blue Ribbon dried peaches. 


You will want this booklet for reference and we 
will gladly send it to you free upon request. Drop a 
post card to Department B, California Peach Grow- 
ers, Fresno, California. 


Produced and Packed by 
California Peach Growers Inc. 
Over 6500 Members 


Main Office Fresno, California 
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The Ladies 


The War Bride’s New Work 


To Keep Well, He Must Have Fats in Palatable Forms 


By Anna Barrows, Instructor in Cookery, Teachers College, Columbia University 


The Third of Five Talks Telling How to Feed Him Healthfully and Appetizingly 


ma lNE of the slogans of the war 
|| was ‘“‘ Fats are fuel for fighters.” 
| With all the reconstruction work 
4| waiting to be done, we must 
realize that ‘‘Fats are fuel for 
|| workers.” The kind of work we 
|| each have to do has a decided 

z influence upon our attitude of 
mind, and upon our appetite for such foods and 
the amount we need every day. 

Those who live in heated houses and are not 
actively employed have not the same appetite 
for fat foods as those at manual labor in the 
open air. The human body—often compared to 
the engine—needs for building and for repairing 
itself food such as the proteins, and also fuel to 
provide bodily warmth and motive power. But 
where little energy is required, an excess of fuel 
has results something like those of overcrowding 
a furnace, or a stove having too small a pipe. 

The starches and sugars are fuel foods, but 
weight for weight are less than half as efficient 
as fats. The best results in serving appetizing 
food come from a judicious blending of starches 
and sugars with fats. Where much energy. is 
essential—for a lumberman, for example—it 
may be more satisfactory to increase the con- 
centrated fats in greater proportion than the 
others. Woodchoppers in this country and in 
Northern Europe have been found to consume 
three-quarters of a pound of fat daily. 

That fats assume most attractive forms when 
ready to be served at the table is evidenced by 
a glance at the heading of this article. We 


seldom think that we are eating “fat”? when we 


indulge in whipped cream, ice cream or “‘hard 
sauce” on our puddings. 


Butter and Milk Products Supply Fat 


HAT is a reasonable allowance of fat in 

the average household? Probably one 
ounce of butter a day and one ounce plus of all 
other fats per person. Whether we buy butter 
or butter substitute depends upon the money 
available. There is another important point, 
according to Doctor McCollum and other scien- 
tists: Milk and butter are protective or regu- 
latory foods, which must not be left out of our 
diet. Substances as yet not even definitely 
named are present in these and to less extent in 
some other foods, and nothing else will quite 
take their places. Wherever it is possible butter 
should be served at the table, unless milk is used 
very freely. 

Bread-and-butter plates have the advantage 
that any surplus is in’good condition to save 
for cooking purposes. No scrap of butter should 
find its way into garbage pail or dishwater. 
Butter rolls or balls may be a satisfactory 
scheme for allowancing the family, but hardly 
pay for the labor involved. A print of butter 
is readily cut into ounces and the ounce divided 
into portions for each meal. Butter need not be 
served at every meal. Cream may supply all 
needed fat for breakfast, and meat and sauces 
at dinner. 

Butter is not all fat. About one-sixth of the 
total is something besides fat—milk not fully 
worked out in the churning. It is this which 
does not keep well and often injures the flavor 
of the butter fat. Unsalted butter spoils quickly 
and salt is added partly to prevent spoiling. 

Oleomargarine varies in composition, but is 
mainly beef fat, churned in milk, with cotton- 
seed or peanut oil and sometimes lard. Nut 
margarine consists of coconut, cotton or peanut 
oil also churned in milk. 

Renovated or sterilized butters are inferior 
grades, purified and put through the milk proc- 
ess to improve their flavor. 

A simple test is this: Melt a bit of the “ but- 
ter” ina spoon directly over a small flame. Real 
butter will be foamy but quiet; renovated but- 
ter is noisy and has little foam; oleo sputters 
and has no foam. 

We eat cream with fruits and oil with salads, 
because such products are lacking in fats, and 
thus contrive to “balance” pur ration in most 
acceptable ways. 

Ice cream made from real cream is a way of 
securing fat in the diet in a form satisfactory to 
most people. Other desserts containing milk 
and cream also contribute to this part of our 
diet. Further, we have devised milk and cream 
sauces of many kinds to give relish to vegetable 


When He Comes Home 


foods or to extend meats, and these all, when 
reduced to their lowest terms, have fat as a 
basis, which is thickened until it is similar in 
texture to cream. 


Fats From Meats 


ATS are from 10 to 30 per cent fats. The 
choicest meats in popular estimation are 
those which are “well marbled with fat,’ but 
this leads to much trimming before the meat is 
eaten. Suet on the inside of the creature, as 


around the kidneys, is a peculiarly firm, hard . 


fat, and is more esteemed in hot combinations 
than in cold. Marrow from the inside of the 
bones is soft and is considered to be a great 
delicacy. The other fat distributed over the 
animal is less hard than suet and firmer than 
marrow. All these may be used for food and 
should never be wasted. 

Because of its hardness and characteristic 
flavor, mutton fat has been unpopular, but this 
is perfectly wholesome and may be used in 
many ways if care is given to its preparation. 

Bacon and the fat pork, salted but not smoked, 
are combined with many vegetable foods to give 
flavor as well as fat. 

Poultry fat is soft and oily and may be 
clarified and used in salads, sauces and even in 
cakes. 

Suet was recognized by early cooks as a useful 
food and was chopped and put in dumplings, 
probably long before fats were extracted like 
lard. We still follow the old, old recipes for 
puddings using suet, however inconvenient it 
may be to secure and prepare it. Since a cup- 
ful of chopped suet, like cheese, will weigh about 
a quarter of a pound, it is equivalent to half a 
cupful of solid fat, and the two may be used 
interchangeably in doughs and sauces, on that 
basis. Fat salt pork, chopped fine, has been 
used like suet in pastry and spice cakes. The 
suet which comes with the choicer steaks is 
usually ample for a pudding. 

For a chowder the fat pork put through a fine 
grinder will so blend with the rest of the in- 
gredients that there is no need of removing the 
scraps. A quarter of a cupful of such chopped 
fats may be the basis of a tomato sauce in place 
of an ounce of extracted fat. The sauce may be 
strained to remove the bits of fatty tissue, if 
desired, but where onion or peppers are added 
the fat bits will not be noticed. 

The fat dissolved from meat in cooking should 
be used in the gravy to accompany it. Where 
the flavor is too pronounced it is changed by 
browning, or disguised by herbs and spices. A 
bay leaf in the kettle of boiled mutton will 
flavor both fat and stock. 


Fats With Salads and Green Vegetables 


HIS month the most important use of fats 
for us to consider is in combination with 
“greens,”’ and ‘especially the uncooked green 
leaves and plants which we use in the form of 
salads. Like milk and its products, leafy vege- 
tables should be taken in liberal quantities, since 
they also are protective foods. 

Yet these are such bulky foods, so largely 
water, we need something concentrated to com- 
bine with them, and this is found in the fats and 
oils and the crackers and cheese which so often 
accompany the salad. 

Through greens and salads we also secure the 
mineral substances we need: the lime, the iron, 
and others. A dish of any kind of greens cooked 
with fat meat, or dressed with butter or oil and 
yolk of egg, is more than an accessory to meat— 
it is almost a meal in itself. 

Salads, likewise, may provide in a single dish 
all types of food that the human body needs. 
Lettuce, celery, the young leaves of dandelion, 
spinach, or any of the long list available under 
different conditions, yield water and mineral. 
Fat is a principal ingredient in the dressing; 
also there, or as a garnish, is egg to give protein, 
and the roll with the salad provides the starch 
or carbohydrate. 

Practically any food, animal or vegetable, 
may appear in salad form. Once we know the 
composition of ordinary foods it is easy to com- 
bine them, that one may supply what another 
lacks. Two or three by-products or left-overs, 
combined with a good dressing, often may fur- 
nish the main dish for luncheon. Oils of many 


sorts are used, the only requirement being bland- 
ness, with no suggestion of rancidity. 

Now, there are two types of dressings, one 
mainly condimental, usually called a French 
dressing, where oil is blended with half as much 
lemon juice or vinegar and seasoning, the other 
mainly oil, emulsified by aid of egg and flavored 
slightly with acid, and soon. Those two types, 
the French and the mayonnaise, are universally 
served and are the basis on which many varia- 
tions are constructed. 

The cooked dressings and sweet creamy cus- 
tard dressings, like the fruit salads with which 
they are used, seem to be American inventions. 

Except where left-overs are to be used, it is 
unwise to combine too many ingredients in one 
salad; that means more work for the maker, 
and the eater is no better pleased than when one 
or two articles appear. Novelties should be 
served in the simplest way, and their nature and 
flavor studied and supplemented by the dress- 
ing. For example, the avocado or alligator pear 
is rich in both protein and fat, thus requiring 
little fat, but needing more acid than many 
— or vegetables, and lime juice is often 
used. 

A few fine white bread crumbs in a compound 
salad will hold the dressing throughout the 
whole. 

The salad, more than any other food, shows 
the importance of fats and oils, in uniting or 
harmonizing foods which are widely different. 

Olive oil is far more costly than the other nut 
and seed oils, which are just as useful. A gallon 
can of olive oil contains about as much as five 
of the so-called quart bottles. To compare the 
cost of oil with butter we must remember the 
proportion of water and curd in the butter, for 
the oil is free from such substances and is prac- 
tically all fat. 

These raw fats and oils are important as foods 
in themselves and because they make fruits and 
vegetables more palatable and acceptable. 

Increased facilities of transportation bring an 
interchange of products and every land seeks 
variety. The pressure of war has turned the 
people back to local products and developed 
new types. Corn oil and peanut oil have re- 
cently taken their place beside the cottonseed 
products, which were evolved during the last 
half century. 


Fat in Our Bread and Cake 


Fe“? is put in batters and doughs to prevent 
adhesion of the particles of flour, just as 
greasing the pans in which such mixtures are 
cooked prevents their sticking. There is an old 
proverb to the effect that “it is a poor pie thet 
does not grease its own plate.”’ Pastry has a 
larger proportion of fat to flour than any other 
dough; and here the proportion is varied from 
a little in the crust for meat pie, because there 
is fat in the meat, to an equal weight of fat and 
flour in puff paste. 

Suet combinations are better when served 
hot. This fat is suitable for a meat pie crust, 
but hardly for a lemon meringue. Cakes are 
often classed under two heads, those containing 
fat and those without any, like the sponge and 
angel cakes. 

In batters and doughs ‘fats and liquid may 
to a certain extent take the place of each other, 
since the desired consistency may be — 
through the use of either. 

Even with the best of care, cookies or cake 
cannot be kept many days without evapora- 
tion of the moisture, the water which was pres- 
ent in the milk, eggs or sirup. But fats do not 
evaporate, hence for anything of this nature 
which we desire to keep for weeks, like rich 
fruit cake, fat is supplied abundantly and no 
milk or water used. Such cakes do not mold 
because the percentage of water is less than 
molds require for growth. 

Where cakes are to be eaten within a day or 
two very little fat is required. Therefore, we 
may reverse the proportions of fat and of 
milk or water in such recipes, according to 
the length of time they are to be kept. Many 
cakes settle while baking or break in taking 
from the pan because they are too rich in fat. 
Steamed puddings and dumplings fall from the 
same cause. It is wiser to put less suet or other 
fat in the pudding, and more in the sauce to 
serve with it. 
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ike all “BIBERMAN 
MAKE” Wash Dresses 
the ‘‘Lady Peggy” is a dis- 


'tinctive style creation—not 
just a morning dress. 

The wash dress has nowas- 
sumed its rightful place as an 
important part of the well- 
dressed woman’s wardrobe. 


All“BIBERMAN MAKE” dresses 
shown at your favorite store, are 
from Parisian designs, and antici- 
pate the new note in the season’s 
fashions. 


You get unquestionable style, de- 
veloped in the daintiest and most 
fascinating washable fabrics; the 
painstaking nicety in finish of the 
expert couturiére, and at aston- 
ishingly modest prices. 


Here is “Style with Comfort” and 
economy. 


Note the personality and charm of the 
“Lady Peggy" model illustrated. Fine 
plaid, zephyr gingham. Collar and cuffs 
of plaited organdie ruffle. Waist has 
shaped panel, piped with the plain blue 
chambray, to match material. Panel at 
neck has three Japanese pearl buttons; 
long sleeves. Skirt plaited in back, 
gathered in front. Pocket on skirt 
trimmed with lapel of plain chambray. 
A wide separate belt with Japanese pearl 
buttons. Colors: blue, pink, tan or 

green. Sizes: 16, 18, 20, Misses; 36 to 
46, 56, Ladies. Price $5, except in Canada 
and in the far West.’ 


All smart shops carry “BIBERMAN 
MAKE” Wash Dresses. Your store has 
them.: If any difficulty arises, 
send us the dealer’s name and 
mention dress you want. We 
will arrange to get it to you. 


STYLE BOOK FREE 


Picturing the advanced fashions 


m9 


in wash dresses. Write today. 


BIBERMAN BROS, 
Chestnut at 24th Street, Philadelphia 


“BIBERMAN MAKE” Dresses, | 


Maids’ and Nurses’ Uniforms are 


also sold under the “L’Aiglon” label 


—both are genuine. 
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Get these two 


Corticelli Lessons in Cro- 
chet Book No. 9. Every de- 
sign original and new. The 
new knitted silk sports skirt, 
sports hats, embroidered 
fire screens, sweater models 
in silk and cotton, luncheon 
cloths, doilies, centerpieces, 
‘dresser scarfs, the new Lib- 
erty towel design, silk baby 
pillows, edgings, etc., etc. 
Price 10c, by mail 13c. 
Corticelli Yarn Book No. 


THE NEW 
STITCHES 


Knit in one 


pre. 10. New spring styles in 
sweaters, blouse sweaters, 


light summer slip-ons, chil- 
dren’s sweaters, baby af- 
ghans and puffs, little 
carriage coats, smart new 
country hats, coats, etc. 
All models fully illus- 
trated, exact directions. 
Price 15c, by mail 18c. 
Order these books of your 
dealer and save postage. 
SPECIAL OFFER 
Both books for only 
25c. Write today. Ad- 
dress Corticelli Silk 
Mills, 25 Nonotuck 
St., Florence, Mass. 
No Canadian or for- 
eign orders accepted. 


Original Sweaters! 


Exclusive designs—now 
offered for the first time 


New collar and cuff sets 


Exquisite house linens 
Adorable baby articles 


new books on 


knitting and crochet 


Just off the press! 
WRITE FOR YOUR COPIES TODAY! 


Corticelli Yarns are made 
from specially selected long 
fibre wools. They are elas- 
tic, full of life, and even, 
and they will not mat or 
crush in wearing. Six dif- 
ferent weights and’ twists. 
Knitola, firm and soft, for 
general knitting; Flosola, 
light and springy, for light- 
weight sweaters; Angola, 
rich and silky, for dressy 
sweaters; Scotola, soft and 
full; Saxola, extra fine and 
light-weight for infants’ 
things and summer wear; 
Tezola, brushes up like An- 
gora fur. 


Corticelli Silks, Crochet Cot- 
tons and Yarns are famous 
for quality. 


Corticelli Mercerized 
Cordonnet has the most 
perfect twist. It works 
smoothly, and will not split 
or knot. Snowy white, 
sparkling and lustrous until 
worn out. All sizes. Sizes 
3, 5, 10, 15, 20, 30, 40, 
50, 60, 70, 80 and 100. Also 
in colors in sizes 10, 30, 
50 and 70. 
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+ ‘Makes Cooking Easy ’”’ 


This New Range 


Although it is less than four feet 
long it can do every kind of cooking 
for any ordinary family by gas in 
warm weather, or by coal or wood 
when the kitchen needs heating. 


The Coal section and the Gas sec- 
tion are just as separate as though 
you had two ranges in your kitchen. 


Gold Medal 


Wonder For Cooking 


Note the two gas ovens above—one 
for baking, glass paneled, and one 
for broiling, with white enamel door. 
The large oven below has the Indi- 
cator and is heated by coal or wood. 


See the cooking surface when you 
want to rush things—five burners 
for gas and four covers for coal. 


When in a hurry both coal and gas ovens can be operated at the same time, using one 
for baking bread or roasting meats and the other for pastry baking—It ‘‘ Makes Cooking Easy"’ 


Glenwood 


Write for handsome free booklet 152 that tells all about it. 
: Makers of the Celebrated Glenwood Coal, Wood 
Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. and Gas Ranges, Heating Stoves and Furnaces. 
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The Tree of a Thousand 
Romances 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17) 


an attraction for him. It must have been. 
Up to that time he and Marion had been boy 
and girl companions; then suddenly they be- 
came sweethearts, and The Tree on the hill 
became a definite factor in their lives. 

The Tree waved its branches to Jack when- 
ever he looked out of the little window above 
his desk in the Hardwick Building, and it ap- 
peared big and friendly to Marion when she 
watched it from her bedroom window on soft 
spring nights. It crept in a strange mysterious 
way into the songs she sang, making her curi- 
ously aware of its subtle influence. She had 
her piano moved so that when practicing she 
could look up the shaded path and see the 
friendly Tree of a Thousand Romances in 
whose bark lovers of seventy years had made a 
jackknife registry of their engagements. Oh, 
you who have frowned upon the initial-cutting 
habit, forget your prejudices and picture what 
a wonderful thing The Tree appeared to two 
young people into whose hearts love had slyly 
crept by the bridge of childish friendship! 


ND just about that time Melrose discov- 
ered that Marion had a voice. A wonder- 
ful voice, so the Melrose critics thought. They 
didn’t pretend to know everything, but they 
understood that Marion’s voice possessed a 
quality that was new and strange. It puzzled 
them, thrilled them, made them shake their 
heads and wonder what a real expert upon 
range and timbre would say about it. They 
wished that someone from a big center—Chi- 
cago or New York—someone familiar with 
grand opera, would drop in upon Melrose and 
settle for all time the beliefs and doubts that 
filled their simple souls. 

“Tt’s just like the time old Jimmy Haskin 
had the big blue stamp that his grandfather 
brought back from the Indies,” said Pa 
Oakley. “Jimmy thought that stamp was 
worth a thousand dollars, an’ a lot of us be- 
lieved it an’ a lot of us didn’t. Then one day a 
chap who dealt in stamps stopped over for a 
night as he was goin’ out to Kansas City an’ he 
settled the matter.” 

“What did he say?” asked the drug clerk, 
Jim Phipps. 

“Well,” said Pa Oakley, ‘I’m not tryin’ to 
insinnyate that Marion’s voice isn’t a wonder- 
ful voice. I’m tellin’ about a blue stamp as big 
as your palm. This stamp expert looked at it 
an’ says it came off a beer barrel an’ it wasn’t 
worth a cent.” 

They still tell stories in Melrose concerning 
Marion’s voice during that period when Mel- 
rose wondered as to whether it was a really 
great voice or only a voice a trifle different from 
those it had heard. They tell how Daddy 
Peter Mink, who was as blind as a bat, rose in 
the church one Sunday morning when Marion 
was singing a solo and cried out: “I hear ’em! 
I hear the angels! I’m a-comin’, dear Lord! 
Old Daddy Mink is comin’!” 

It took the combined efforts of Daddy 
Mink’s son, Tom, two deacons and Mr. 
Greaves, the accountant at the bank, to con- 
vince Daddy Peter Mink that the angels were 
not giving him the call. 


UT Marion’s voice was biting into the 

countryside. The Daddy Mink story and 
others were carried out over the roads between 
Melrose and the big centers. People as far 
away as Springfield and Des Moines heard of 
it. Old Mrs. Dunby went on a visit to her 
sister at Indianapolis and mentioned the voice 
at some little woman’s gathering that was 
given in her honor. 

“An’ they said,’”’ gabbled Mrs. Dunby on 
her return home, “‘they said she could make 
scads 0’ money out 0’ a voice like that if she 
lived in a regular city like Indy’nop’lis, where 
my sister lives.” 

Mrs. Raub remarked at the moment that 
Melrose was mighty near 2s important as 
“Indy’nop’lis,” but that didn’t prevent people 
from repeating Mrs. Dunby’s statement round 
the countryside. ‘‘Scads o’ money!” they 
would say. ‘‘Yes, to sing in opery! People 
might pay as much as three dollars for what we 
hear for nothing at the church every Sunday 
mornin’. It’s dreadful to think how those peo- 
ple in the big cities throw away their money.” 

It has been said in Melrose that the story 
brought back by Mrs. Dunby concerning the 
money value of Marion Bradbury’s voice 
prompted William E. Bligh in his attempt to 
capture the hand of the songstress. The 
rumor may be altogether unfounded, but it is 
well known that Willy Bligh’s interest in Mar- 
ion began at a time when the girl’s voice was 
stirring quite a lot of talk. Willy was a small, 
undersized lawyer of Melrose, a rather hard 
and unromantic person, who, according to the 
residents, ‘“‘had a great nose for the dollars.” 

Whatever cause prompted Willy will prob- 
ably never be known, but Melrose woke up 
one Sunday morning to find that Lawyer 
Bligh had thrown his hat into the ring. It was 
a February morning when the snow lay deep 
on the roads, and it is possible that Marion 
Bradbury would not have been at the church 
if Willy Bligh had not gone to the house in a 
rig from Sam Bowman’s stable. 

“T thought the snow might keep you away, 
Miss Bradbury,” said Willy, when Marion 
answered the door, “‘and knowing how the 
congregation would miss your singing, I took 
the liberty of bringing a carriage.” 

Marion was flattered, immensely flattered. 
Lawyer Bligh drove her to the church, bidding 
Sam Bowman to wait till the conclusion of the 
service. Lawyer Bligh drove Marion home to 
Beauregard Street, and all Melrose gasped. 


‘Seems as if Jack had better be wakin’ up,” 
said Pa Oakley. ‘Better raise that owl cry of 
his a little more.” 

‘Better take her up to The Tree, no matter 


* how bad the road is,”’ growled Tom Hascombe. 


“Took my old woman up there in wintertime. 
Nearly froze me to death when I was cuttin’ 
our ’nitials.” 

“Got yer rheumatiz that day, I bet,” 
sneered Captain Flint. 

Old Tom Hascombe was silent for a moment, 
then he addressed a stag’s head over the 
counter of Mallard’s tobacconist store. ‘‘Some 
folk might get a pain in the leg through goin’ 
to The Tree,” he said softly, ‘‘but others get 
pains in the ears.” 

Mrs. Flint was considered the greatest talker 
in Melrose, so the captain was silent under the 
thrust. 


HE story of Willy Bligh’s ride in Sam Bow- 

man’s rig came to Jack Herrick. Jack was 
startled. He sat and stared at The Tree of a 
Thousand Romances and said harsh things 
about the weather. Girls and boys had walked 
up to the tree when a thick fall of snow was 
upon the ground, but Marion, as Jack knew, 
disliked snow. He made an attempt though. 
On the day following the advent of Willy 
Bligh as a probable contender, Jack, without 
mentioning The Tree, suggested a walk out 
along Bellington Road, which runs round at the 
rear of The Tree and goes straight on to 
Broomton. 

“In this weather?” cried Marion. ‘What 
would I be doing walking out along Bellington 
Road with two feet of snow on the ground?” 

‘““Why,”’stammered Jack, “‘I—Ijust thought 
it would be nice.” 

““Nice?” cried Marion. ‘Nice? In a tem- 
perature like this? Don’t be silly. No one can 
go walking this weather.” 

Jack went home and sulked for three days, 
and in those three days Sam Bowman, the 
livery keeper, was paid seventeen dollars by 
Lawyer Bligh for trips made out to Beaure- 
gard Street. Willy went out in Sam’s rig on 
Tuesday evening and brought Marion to a 
concert at the Melrose Town Hall. On Wed- 
nesday he drove her down to the depot to 
meet her mother, and on Thursday he brought 
her in to sing at an afternoon recital which the 
Melrose ladies organized in aid of the funds for 
the proper and up-to-date costuming of the 
Samoan natives, the affair being the result of 
an account given by the Reverend Mr. Phill- 
pott, who had stirred Melrose by telling of 
the prevailing Polynesian fashions during -his 
sojourn in the islands. 


N FRIDAY Jack Herrick returned to the 

fray. He argued and talked with Marion, 
but Marion was willful. No, she didn’t like 
Willy Bligh betterthan she liked Jack, but Willy 
Bligh was funny—awfully funny. And then it 
helped Sam Bowman, the livery man, who had 
a consumptive wife and seven children. And 
she had to go to the recital, and how could she 
go when it was snowing so dreadfully? Silly! 
Of course she wasn’t in love with Willy! He 
was so small and so funny, and he talked such 
a lot of nonsense. It was ridiculous to think 
that she liked him a teeny, weeny bit. 

Jack Herrick listened, went away, and all 
the spare time he had on the following day he 
spent staring at The Tree of a Thousand 
Romances. He longed for the spring, when it 
would be easy to Walk up to The Tree on a 
nice sunny afternoon. He hated Willy Bligh. 
He hated Sam Bowman. He hated Sam’s 
white horse. He hated Sam’s consumptive 
wife and his seven children. He wished they 
were all dead, Bligh, Bowman, horse, wife and 
kids, and that he and Marion were the only 
two people on the earth. Your true lover is 
about the most cold-blooded person in the 
world, in spite of the attempts of all the poets 
to prove him a soft-hearted and kind person, 
ready to weep over a drooping daisy. 

During the months of March and April the 
battle between Willy Bligh and Jack Herrick 
was waged fiercely. Melrose watched it with 
intense interest. At times it looked as if 
Lawyer Bligh was going to win; then the old- 
time relations between Jack and Marion were 
reéstablished, the owl call resounded on Beau- 
regard Street, and Melrose would shake its 
collective head and make remarks concerning 
the old love being the best and the lasting 
value of youthful friendships. But Willy 
Bligh was persistent. It was said during 
March, when he was particularly attentive to 
Marion, that he was seen sharpening his jack- 
knife on the stone sill of his office window, and 
for a few weeks the betting was even money. 

And during those months Marion’s voice 
improved. Mrs. Dunby’s sister came from 
Indianapolis and heard it, and she said, and 
said it very loud, too, that ‘‘there was nothing 
like it in Indy’nop’lis. No, sir! A voice in a 
thousand,” she affirmed, a remark which puz- 
zled old Mrs. Progg, who contradicted her by 
saying that Melrose was considerably over a 
thousand. 

And then came an early spring and an 
extraordinary happening. A perfectly astcund- 
ing happening. On a Sunday afternoon Jack 
and Marion were seen walking toward The 
Tree of a Thousand Romances, and Melrose 
winked and grinned and made its “‘ I-told-you- 
so’’ remarks as the old ones passed each other 
on Main Street. Nine persons started for 
Lawyer Bligh’s office to tell him that his ini- 
tials of W. B. stood for wastebasket, into which 
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For Flavor—Food Value— 
Economy and Variety— 


Serve Walnuts 


Don't limit your use of walnuts to mere 
appetite appeal. Serve them for their wonder- 
ful food value as well as for flavor. 


Walnuts are one of nature’s most nearly 
perfect foods—rich in nutriment—delicious 
in flavor—and affording the widest variety 
of attractive menu possibilities at economical 
cost. 


Food authorities have long recognized the 
importance of walnuts as a staple article of 
diet and recommend their frequent, all-year- 
round use. 


Served as filling for sandwiches, in nut 
loaves or in salads, walnuts form the basis for 
many nutritious and satisfying luncheon dishes 
—providing most acceptable substitutes for 
meat, and, in many instances, supplying a 
more wholesome diet. They are also delicious 
in bread, cakes, puddings, desserts and candy 
of all kinds, adding a rich and distinctive 
touch to the simplest dish. 


Serve walnyts often. Let their concen- 
trated goodnessadd to the wholesomeness and 
attractiveness of your eyery-day menu. Ask 
your dealer for Diamond Brand California 
Walnuts—the brand that guarantees you the 
pick of California’s finest walnut crop. 

CALIFORNIA WALNUT GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
A purely co-operative, non-profit organization of over 3000 growers 


The Energy Producing Food 


Walnuts stand at the head of the list as fuel producing foods. They contain 
an abundance of the three most necessary food elemetits, being composed of 
63.4% fat, 16.1% carbohydrates and 16.6% protein—with very little waste. Their 
relation to other foods in terms of heat and energy producing units is as follows : 

WALNUTS 3180 calories per Ib. Beefsteak 1090 calories per |b. 

Bacon 3090 calories per lb. Cream 881 calories per lb. 
695 calories per Ib. 
620 calories per lb. 


Try These Delicious Walnut Dishes 
Walnut Crumb Cake Graham Walnut Bread 


Two cups flour, 1 cup sugar, cup Four cups Graham flour, 2 cups sour 
’ 
butter. Mix the above with the hands milk, /4 teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon 


cracked be! 


Cream Cheese 1885 calories per lb. Eggs 
Smoked Ham 1875 calories per |b. Mackerel 


and set 3$cup aside. Mix with balance, 
I cup sour milk, 14 teaspoon each of 
cinnamon and cloves, I teaspoon soda, 
I egg, I cup walnut meats broken up, 
¥% cup chocolate, Add pinch of salt 
and flavor with vanilla, Put mixture 
in cake pan and sprinkle crumbs set 
aside at first over the top. Bake in slow 
oven. 


Walnut Wafers 


Two eggs, 1 cup brown sugar, 4 ta- 
blespoons flour, 4 teaspoon baking 
powder, I cup walnuts, broken. Beat 
eggs well, add sugar, flour sifted with 
baking powder, then nuts. Drop a half 
teaspoonful on well buttered tins far 
apart. Bake in moderate oven, When 
done, lift with cake turner. 


soda, I teaspoon baking powder in 
flour, J small cup sugar, 1 cup chopped 
walnuts, 1 cup chopped raisins. Bake 
45 minutes in slow oven, 


Sugared Walnuts 
One cup sugar, 4 tablespoons water, 
Boil until it spins a thread, then put 
in about 2 cups walnuts and stir until 
sugar hardens on nuts, A little salt im- 
proves taste. Crack nuts in halves as 
much as you can. 


Walnut Salmon Salad 


One small can salmon drained and 
minced, % cup walnuts broken up. 
Lettuce, cabbage or celery cut up fine, 
Juice of one lemon and salt to taste. 
Mix above with a good salad dress- 
ing and serve on lettuce leaves, 


DIAMOND BRAND 
California 


A 
| | | | 
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The Butler Serves and the Heusewile Too 


The charm of the Jell-O dessert is felt in every home— Jell-O is put up in six pure fruit flavors: Strawberry, Rasp- 
and at the cost of only a few cents. berry, Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Chocolate. Any woman can 
Isn’t it evident enough from the butler’s face that he is make a dozen or more varieties of desserts and salads from each 
proud of the dish he serves, though he didn’t make it? And of them and not once be disappointed. 
is there a young housekeeper who hasn’t ~ The price is 25 cents 


: experienced the pleasure of making one 
. just as good and serving it with her own 


hands? 
The desserts in the two pictures are 
both simple. The Cherry Jell-O above has 


for 2 packages at any gro- 
cer’s or general store.. 
Recipes for delicious 
Jell-O dishes that do not 
require cream or eggs, 


trimmings of whipped Jell-O and berries. and save time as well as 
In the picture below the young mother work, and for many de- 

has for once added sliced fruit to her beautiful dish of Orange lightful salads, are given in the latest Jell-O 

Jell-O. For a change from the plain Jell-O she usually whips Book, a copy of which will be sent free to 

the Jell-O just as she used to whip cream before she began any woman who will send us her name and 

to save every penny for War Savings Stamps. Bavarian creams address. 

and snow puddings are made of whipped Jell-O without using THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY, 

eggs or cream. Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 
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A Reed Basket and One of This Candy Basket is of 
Rafa. The Latter Has a Brown Reed; the Box is Dec- 
Chinese Cord and Tassel orated in Gay Colors 


The Spring’s New 


By Edna Cave 


Chinese Matting En- 


A Use Can Always be Found 


velope Gayly Painted for a Little Oval Tray Like This 
and Tied With a One, of Natural Reed With a 
Chinese Cord Cretonne Lining Under Glass 


An Oblong Tray 
With Odd Flowers 
in Buff, Blue and 


Another Tray Done in Rose, 


A Useful-Size Tray, With Bird Design in Red, 
Blue and Green 


Mustard and Blue on a Black Background 


A Garden Basket for “the 
Flowers That Bloom in 
the Spring” SS 

Shaped Like a 
Shallow Bowl, 
in Brown Reed 


Raffia Fashioned This Shopping 
Bag and Trimmed it Too 


This Little Article of Reed May 
be Used as a Basket or a Coaster 


Here is a Basket of Nat- 
ural Varnished Reed, That 
Would Inspire Anyone to 
Go ‘a-Marketing 


A Graceful Shape for Spring Flowers A Work Basket With Spools Where You Can Get Them, and a Waste-Paper Basket 


Reconstruction aids and basketry workers will find helpful suggestions in ‘‘ Weaving the New Baskets,” which may be had from Miss Jane 
Porter, in care of THE Lapies’ Home Journat, for 25 cents. A supplement to this is 5 cents extra. 
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Prophy facti really 
cleans between 
the teeth 


Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Tooth Brush 


the backs 
of the back 
teeth. 
Always 
sold in the 
Yellow Box. 


Florence Manufacturing Company 
Florence, Massachusetts 


Canadian Address: 425 Coristine 
Building, Montreal, Canada 
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of fireless in your own home, shows fire- 
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Delicious 
Fireless 
Cooked 
Dishes 


~ 


you like to know how to 
improve the flavor of everything 


: you cook by a method that is more sim- 


pleand requires less effort? Just think of 
roast chicken beautifully browned, yet 
juicy and tender, Boston Baked Beans 
thoroughly cooked and more digestible. 
Bread, biscuits, pie or cake with a rich 
golden brown crust. The secret is in 
fireless cooking, with either an Ideal or 
Domestic Science Fireless Cookstove. 
The result is a new delicacy of flavor, 
less effort, a saving in meat bills of 20 per 
centand a saving in fuelas high as 80 per 
cent. With either one of these Fireless 
Cookstoves you can spend an afternoon 
or a day out and have the evening meal 
ready to serve when you return. 


Domestic Science Fire- 
less Cookstove — Steel 
cabinet, with handsome 
enamel finish. Cooking 
compartments of extra 
strong, durable, seamless 
aluminum. Scientific, 
strata-laid insulation; 
imprisons heat. Patent- 
ed Water Seal Lb,” and 


Heat Conserving Valve 


insure best results. Full 
equipment of Ideal Alu- 
minum cooking utensils; 
radiator thermometer. 


Ideal Fireless Cook- 


stove — Solid oak, cab- 
inet-built case, specially 
vulcanized. Cooking 
compartments of extra 
strong, durable, seamless 
aluminum. Scientific, 
strata-laid insulation; 
imprisons heat. Patent- 
ed Water Seal Li and 
Heat Conserving Valve 


Free Demonstration 


Send for this book, ‘‘Delicious Fireless Cooked 
Dishes.’’ It will give you a free demonstration 


insure best results. Full 
equipment of Ideal Alu- 
minum cooking utensils; 
radiator thermometer. 


less cooked foods in actual colors and explains 
clearly how easily it is done. Address Dept. 14. 


The Toledo Cooker Co. 


Toledo, Ohio 


She 
took 
his 


place 


And Earned $2176.80 


in her first month 


ILDING ANDERSON went to war. So Mildred 
Anderson, his sister, took his place as our 
representative. 


She found it easy to make money from the very start, for The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, The Saturday Evening Post and The Country 
Gentleman are universally known and liked by nearly everybody. 

Her first month's profits were $276.80! 


We’ve a Place for You 


We need more women and men to act for us locally. You can 
give us either spare hours or full time, and we'll pay you on an 
“overtime” scale. The business you secure will be permanently yours. 


Scores of our workers average $1.00 an hour 
profit — $5.00, $10.00, $30.00 a week extra. 


These successful ones simply give to our work the one or two 
or three hours a day that most people waste. To learn all about 
our cash offer, just mail a card now to 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


872 INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


The Tree of a Thousand 
Romances 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 92) 


Marion had tossed his attentions; but Willy 
Bligh locked his door and refused to be inter- 
viewed. 

With the kindness of real friends the nine 
shouted the information through the key- 
hole, telling Willy that old Captain Flint was 
watching the pair through his telescope, and 
that Jack was carving their initials in a big 
heart on the east side of The Tree. Willy Bligh 
gaid many profane words and threatened to 
carve his initials on the news bearers if they did 
not get off the premises. Z 

What happened at The Tree on that golden 
afternoon will probably remain a secret for 
all time. 

Old Grandfather Holland, the self-appointed 
guardian of The Tree, came down to Meehan’s 
store on the heels of the couple, and grand- 
father brought an amazing story. 

“‘T see the two of ’em at The Tree,” he stam- 
mered; ‘an’ I says to myself: ‘Well, Jack has 
beat the little lawyer man after all!’ Jack was 
carvin’ away at their initials an’ she was sitting 
on the bench talkin’ to him, when all of a sud- 
den Jack stops an’ they start arguin’ with each 
other. They powwowed for about five minutes, 
then Miss Marion starts off down the hill an’ 
Jack after her. 

‘““When they got down to Ligget’s Corner, 
I went over an’ looked at what he carved, an’ 
you could have knocked me down with a goose 
quill. Yes, sir! Couldn’t b’lieve my eyes! 
There was a nice heart cut in the bark of The 
Tree, and in the heart were the initials J. H., 
with jest a chip o’ bark showin’ where he 
started on the letter M! You can see it if you 
go up now.” 

Asection of Melrose did go up to confirm the 
words of grandfather. Eleven men and seven 
women walked to The Tree to look at the 
incomplete registry. They stared in dumb 
amazement at the newly cut heart and Jack’s 
initials, fingered them in silence; then, on their 
way down, speculated as to the cause of the 
interruption. 

‘“‘Flung him down at the last moment,”’ said 
one. 

“Lawyer Bligh ain’t beat yet,” said another. 
“‘He’s a cunnin’ joker, he is.” 

“Jack should ’a’ nailed her ’fore all this talk 
about her singin’ began,” said old Mrs. Blaine. 
“They say she can earn lots o’ coin with that 
voice if she goes to some big place with it. 
He’s got a good chance of losin’ her now.” 


ND old Mrs. Blaine proved a true prophet. 
Although it has been recounted in fivescore 
books how impresarios in fur coats arrive at the 
houses of unknown singers and whisk them 
away in automobiles after hearing them sing, 
the singers grasping contracts on which the ink 
is not dry, such a thing has never happened 
except in the case of Marion Bradbury. In her 
case the impresario really came. 

He came on the day after the argument at 
The Tree, listened to her sing, signed her up 
and whisked her away in that “ Girl-you’re-a- 
Melba!” fashion which the amateur warbler 
always dreams of. 

Melrose was astonished. It was the great- 
est happening since Steeplejack Funnel slipped 
down the spire of the church and landed on 
a projecting piece of wood where he clung for 
three hours before he was rescued. Melrose 
made a thousand speculations as to where 
Marion would go, how much she would earn, 
what would be her attitude to Jack and Willy 
Bligh, now that the golden hand of fame had 
beckoned to her. 

No one could answer the questions, so Mel- 
rose settled back again to its purely local hap- 
penings which, though small, were ever so 
much sweeter. Some said Marion had gone to 
Paris, others that she had been taken to Lon- 
‘don for a five-year course of study; again it 
was rumored that her voice had been judged of 
rather poor quality, but her pride prevented 
her return to Melrose. 

Jack Herrick and Marion’s family had no 
news to offer, so after a time the incident 
dropped back into the reticule of small happen- 
ings. Daddy Mink and many others missed 
Marion’s voice at the church; Sam Bowman, 
the livery man, regretted the money which he 
lost by her departure, Lawyer Bligh showing 
no inclination to pursue with the aid of Sam’s 
white horse any other young woman of the 
town. 


ELROSE dreamed through a year, two 

years, three, four. The Tree of a Thou- 
sand Romances kept tag of the town engage- 
ments, the half-finished registry made by Jack 
Herrick being the reason for much explanation 
by old Grandfather Holland. 

It was exactly four years and two months 
after Marion’s departure that Melrose became 
aware of the fact that a genius had grown up in 
its midst. 

A wonderful genius, so the papers affirmed. 
Miss Marion Bradbury, once of Melrose, 
late of Paris, where she had studied under 
Marchesi, and recently from Milan, where she 
was the pet pupil of the Mestro Gallivano, 
had taken New York by storm. The papers 
told how the occupants of the boxes in the 
Metropolitan Opera House had risen and 
cheered her to the echo when she sang ‘‘ Mi 
chiamano Mimi,” her glorious voice thrilling 
the vast assemblage. 

Daddy Mink spoke the combined thought of 
Melrose. ‘‘I wasn’t such a durned fool as they 
thought!” he cried when his son read aloud 
the opinion of a famous critic upon Marion’s 
rendering of Puccini’s aria. ‘I said I heard 
the angels singin’, an’ now this chap says the 


people thought it was an angel. I jest found it 
out years afore they did.” 

Melrose formed a committee to do honor to 
its famous townswoman. At least, Lawyer 
Willy Bligh formed the committee, and, be- 
cause it was Lawyer Bligh’s committee, Jack 
Herrick had no place upon it. The committee 
decided that a deputation of Melrose residents 
named by Lawyer Willy Bligh should go to 
New York, request Miss Marion Bradbury to 
visit Melrose and, if possible, act as a guard of 
honor in escorting the singer back to her home 
town. 

Lawyer Bligh picked two elderly men whose 
silence was proverbial, and the three set out 
for the metropolis, while Melrose stood on its 
tiptoes and told each other over and over again 
that they always knew Marion would stir the 
world if she got an opportunity. 

Lawyer Willy Bligh sent a score of telegrams 
from New York. He had seen Marion, he an- 
nounced in the first one. He had told her of 
the sentiments of the people of her home town. 
“She will consider the matter,” he wired. 
“*She is still considering.”’ “‘She might come!” 
ran the tenth telegram. ‘‘I feel that she will!” 
said the eleventh. 

Melrose was beside itself. Willy Bligh’s wires 
kept the town ona tension. ‘She is nearly 
certain to accede to our wishes,” wired the 
ambassador. Following this came: ‘She is 
trying to arrange time.” And then one evening 
came a message that sent the town crazy. “She 
is coming!”’ wired Willy; and the news had 
hardly been announced when another wire was 
received reading: 

“T leave New York to-night in company 
with Miss Marion, reach Melrose Thursday 
five o’clock; arrange welcome; sing Town Hall 
that evening; must return immediately New 
York engagement.” 


HE came, all wonderful in furs and Parisian 

clothes. There was a torchlight procession 
from the depot to the Town Hall, and all 
Melrose streamed along behind the carriage 
in which she sat smiling and beautiful. At 
least, all Melrose was there except one person. 
That person was Jack Herrick. He couldn’t 
be found. 

Lawyer Willy Bligh rode in the carriage 
beside Marion, and he bowed and smiled to the 
people as if he thought himself a part recipient 
of the honors. His vanity was ludicrous. He 
stood up repeatedly and bowed to the crowds, 
and when the carriage was stopped so that 
Marion could shake hands with old Daddy 
Mink, who had manufactured one of the best 
press-agent stories for any singer, Lawyer 
Bligh made a little speech in which he referred 
pompously to his own part in the bringing of 
Miss Marion to Melrose. 

It was a glorious night. Every person in 
Melrose thought the success of Marion was a 
success in which he or she had a part. They all 
told stories of her childhood, stories of her 
friendship for Jack Herrick, stories of school. 
Old Mrs. Williams, who lived out on Beaure- 
gard Street close to the Bradbury residence, 
told of the owl cries by which young Jack 
would call Marion to the street. A great night 
of gossip, a splendid night of tongue wagging! 

And then she came out to sing, and the 
gossiping tongues were hushed. She sang 
“Addio,” and her voice came to the silent 
listeners like beautiful threads of silver and 
gold woven in and.out upon a background of 
purple and soft feathery blue. 

The last thrilling notes of the beautiful fare- 
well died away, and the house, amazed by the 
beauty of the voice, sat silent, too awed to 
applaud. 


NDthen came the wonder happening of the 

evening. Into that deathlike silence from 

somewhere outside the hall came the clear call 
of an owl, once, twice, three times repeated! 

For a moment Marion Bradbury stood trans- 
fixed, listening, her big eyes shining, her hands 
outspread; then with a curious little cry she 
rushed into the wings, nearly upsetting Lawyer 
Willy Bligh, who was waiting to receive her! 

It was Lawyer Willy who made the an- 
nouncement after the curtain went down. He 
said that Miss Marion had become suddenly 
indisposed and had left the hall. He was a 
rather nervous and upset Willy, altogether 
different from the proud person who had made 
the speeches from Marion’s carriage a few hours 
earlier. 

In fact, Willy’s discomfiture soothed the 
feelings of the audience, who expected another 
song from their gifted townswoman. But they 
were all happy, very, very happy. 

It was Grandfather Holland, who as the 
self-appointed guardian of The Tree of a 
Thousand Romances had the last glimpse 
of Marion before her departure on a train that 
passed through Melrose a little after dawn. 
Grandfather was awake early and happened to 
look at The Tree, which stood up between him 
and the pearly east. 

And at The Tree were Jack and Marion, 
Marion seated upon the bench, Jack busy 
with his knife completing the record that he 
had begun four years before! 

When they walked away together into the 
soft morning haze, old Grandfather Holland 
hurried across and found that Marion’s initials 
““M. B.” had been added to the “‘J. H.” that 
had stood lonely within the heart for four 
years. And a little breeze like a breath from 
heaven caught the branches of The Tree of a 
Thousand Romances and waved them wildly 
as if The Tree was endeavoring to express its 
great pleasure at the happening. 
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Cooking—Pastries—Bread and Cakes—Puddings 
THE housewife who now uses corn starch only for gravies, sauces and simple pud- 
dings, should know Argo Corn Starch and the delicious dishes it makes possible. 


Rolls, bread and biscuit are made more flaky with Argo in the recipe ; pastries more 
crisp; cakes more rich and tender; and dozens of exquisite desserts. 


Argo is the corn starch to use—because of its great purity and delicacy. 


Orange Cream Layer Cake 


\% cup butter, 34 cup sugar, two tablespoonfuls Karo, 
two eggs, 114 cups flour, | teaspoonful baking powder, 
4 cup water, one orange. 

Cream butter, Karo and sugar ten minutes, add yolks 
of eggs, beat whites very stiff, sift flour and baking 
powder, add grated orange rind, mix all ——— to- 
gether with water. Put into greased and floured pans 

10 inch), bake in medium hot oven till light brown and 

one. Let cool, then turn out and fill with following 
filling : 
ORANGE FILLING— 4 cup water, rind and juice of 
one orange, juice of 14 lemon, one tablespoonful Karo, 
14 tablespoonful Argo Corn Starch. Place in a sauce- 
pan over fire and boil five minutes—add yolk of one 
egg and when cold fill cake in center, put on the other 
layer and ice top with following cold glaze: 


KARO COLD GLAZE— Sift three tablespoonfuls 
powdered sugar in a bowl, add one teaspoonful Karo, 
with one tablespoonful orange juice, mix well and 
spread over top of cake. Decorate with sections of 
orange, and sprinkle over chopped pistachio nuts. 


Argo Corn Meal Muffins 


14 cup corn meal, 1 teaspoonful baking powder, 14 cup 
Argo Corn Starch, 4 cup flour, two tablespoonfuls 
Mazola, )4 teaspoonful salt, two tablespoonfuls Karo, 
two eggs, separated whites beaten stiff, 44 cup milk. 
Sift flour, corn meal, baking powder, Argo Corn Starch 
and salt in a bowl, add Mazola, two yolks, milk and 
Karo, mix all lightly together, beat whites very stiff, and 
mix well. Put into greased muffin tins, bake in medium 
hot oven till done—about 15 minutes. 


Ask your grocer for our Cook Book — or write us direct. 
And send us your favorite Corn Starch Recipes. Thousands 
of Argo users would be glad to know them. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
Dept. E, P. O. Box 161, New York City 


KARO is a delicious syrup. It not only conserves sugar, but adds 
materially to the delicacy of your cooking. MAZOLA is the fine, pure 
oil from corn. Wonderful for shortening, frying and salad dressings. 
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‘The Biggest food 
“Valuein America 


10¢ 


WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 
ISSUED BY THE 
UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT 


Feed up a child 
in the way it should 


‘Open your mouth and shut your eyes; 
I'll give you something to make you wise, 
Healthy and happy, big and strong, 
And make you sleep the whole night long.”’ 


The Cleveland Macaroni Company 
Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 
Modern Macaroni Makers 


Copyright 1919 by The Cleveland Macaroni Co. 


STOW 


Golden Age 
Americanized Macaroni 
with milk or cream 
Empty the contents of one 
10-cent package of Golden 
Age Americanized Maca- 
roni into a pot of boiling 
salt water. Boil for fifteen 
minutes only. Drain in 
colander with cold water. 
Drench thoroughly. Serve 
hot or cold with sugar and 


milk or cream. 


Write for Calorie Cook Book—it's 


52 ways of preparing maca- 


roni, spaghetti and noodles. Gives 
calorie value of each dish, 
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= What Flowers 
fm Can Do in Unattractive 
Places 


Here is a Typical Back Yard That Can be Found in Almost Any City, Yet There is No Doubt in Anyone’s Mind as to Which 
Side is the More Attractive. The War Interrupted the Planting Scheme, But Next Summer the Planting Will be Complete 


¢ 


If You Live in a Rented House and Must Have an Unattractive 
Wooden Fence Like This ¥ 


There is No Reasen Why You Cannot Cover Up a Lot of it With 
Bushes and Trailing Vines 


This City Back Yard Was Most Discouraging to Look Upen— 
Nothing But Rubbish, Dirt and Stones . 


But With a Little Cultivation of the Ground and a Very Small 
Expenditure of Money for Seeds it Was Quite Transformed 


It’s a Pity it’s True, But Many Industrial Plants Fail to Take 
Adve-tage of Such an Opportunity for Improvement 


That This One Did, as Shown by the Picture Above, and a Garden 
Spot for the Employees Has Been Made Out of the Space 


Not Often But Sometimes One Finds Such a Yard in the Suburbs 
This Corner Was Most Unattractive 


Until it Was Laid Out With a Wide Lawn and a Border of Flowers 
Which is Shown in This Picture 
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Life Time 


W HEN you buy a 
McCray you secure a 
refrigerator that is built to 
serve faithfully for years 
and years. ‘‘ Lifetime serv- 
ice” has ever been the 
McCray watchword. 


McCray Refrigerators stand 
the test of time because they 
have True Quality inbuilt in 
them. True Quality is more 
than convenience and design 
—itis these plus materials, con- 
struction and workmanship. 


McCray quality is more than 
a claim—the testimony of 
thousands of satisfied owners 
is the best proof of McCray 
dominance in refrigerator 
building. McCray Refrigera- 
tors satisfy from the stand- 
point of health—convenience— 
durability— economy. 


Sanitary Refrigerators 


embody our well known cooling 
system by which constant circulation 
of cold, dry air is assured through 
every compartment. By this means 
perfect preservation of food is ac- 
complished. McCray insulation con- 
fines the cold air currents within and 
excludes the warm air from without. 


McCray Opal Glass Refrigerators 
are lined with snow white opal glass, 
nearly half an inch thick—which is 
stain and acid proof. They are 
easy to clean—the most hygienic of 
refrigerators. 


Outside icing — any McCray Re- 
frigerator can be arranged for icing 
from side or rear porch. This special 
McCray feature keeps the iceman 
outside and ends the constant “‘track- 
ing up”’ of the kitchen or pantry. 


‘Refrigerators for All 
Purposes” 


McCray Refrigerator Co. 
4920 Lake St. Kendallville, Ind. 
Salesrooms in all Principal Cities 


Write for New McCray Catalog 


Gladly will we send you Catalog showing 
Opal Glass, White Enameled and Wood 
Lined Refrigerators. 

No. 94 for Residences 

No. 62 for Meat Markets 

No. 71 for Grocers and Delicatessens 
No. 51 for Hotels, Restaurants and Clubs 
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Servant 


for 3 cents a week! 


HERE is no more faithful servant than a Thor 

Electric Washing Machine, and it will do an 
average week’s washing in an hour, at a cost of Zss than 3 cents 
for electricity. Now that household help is so high priced and 
independent—when it can be had at all—thousands of housewives 
are turning to the 74or—which never fails them. Clothes washed 
spotlessly clean—much less wear on them —and no need to hire a 


laundress. 


Electric Washing Machine 


You can now buy the Thor from Thor dealers any- 
where in the United States for only— 


$] Down; 


Balance in Small 
Monthly Payments 


This Special Thor Selling Plan puts the Thor 
within easy reach of every household. In this 
way the Thor costs no more than the hire of a laundress. 


No Extra Cost for Special Motor 
for Any Private Lighting Plant 


Built to last a Lifetime 


The Ther has no belts nor 
chains to slip or break; it is 
self cleanable; it has the Thor 
revolving wooden cylinder — 
the kind that saves wear on 
the clothes. Every moving 
part on the Thor is en- 


closed. 


Guaranteed 


The Thor is backed by our 
liberal, binding guarantee, 
which protects you absolutely. 
You are given a Guarantee 
Bond of the Hurley Machine 
Company, the oldest and largest 
manufacturer of electric wash- 
ing machines in the world. 


Send for Free Book on Washing 


Write us today for our FREE book on washing—and the name 
of the Thor dealer in your city. Our Thor book tells what 
every woman should know about washing—how to do it in 


one-fourth the usual time—without work. WRITE TODAY. 


Hurley Machine Company 


Dept. 2014, 28 Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Branches: NEW YORK TORONTO 


Manufacturers also of Thor Electric Home Ironers and 
Thor Electric Cleaners 


Are Wages Coming Down? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49) 


costs so much as persons or families with small 
incomes, because they can cut out many little 
luxuries and by means of thrift live without 
any hardship. I have noticed with interest 
how many corporations, more or less uncon- 
sciously perhaps and without any collusion, 


have raised wages and salaries in the lower - 


ranges, but have shown very little interest in 
the men who were getting much above $3000 
a year. 

There are many keen observers who believe 
that hand workers, manual workers, outdoor 
workers, will be paid more as time goes on, and 
the white-collared inside workers will be paid 
less. As one writer puts it, “the man who faces 
the wind”’ will be better rewarded. No doubt 
he has in mind the farm hand who gets up at 
an unearthly hour, or the milkman who drives 
his route in all sorts of weather. 


A Leveling Process is Needed 


O ONE but a Bolshevist doubts that posi- 
tions which require brains or executive 
ability will continue to receive large rewards. 
But the trouble has been that too many people 
in the world have wanted the clean, polite, 
white-collared places, and too few have wanted 
the hard, dirty work. A great deal of the com- 
plaint about college professors and clergymen 
receiving small salaries has been foolish and 
superficial. A famous college professor recently 
said that he would not change his present work 
for that of a mechanic in a munitions shop for 
a million dollars. 
The vice president of a great railroad was 


’ asked whether he would prefer to be a ticket 


chopper at the gate of a terminal station or 
vice president, if both positions paid the same 
salary. Of course he preferred to remain vice 
president; and, in fact, he would probably 
prefer to be vice president at $5000 a year 
rather than he would to be ticket chopper at 
$25,000 a year. That may be an extreme 
illustration, but it points to an important 
truth. 

The political economists say that there are 
“‘psychic”’ incomes as well as money incomes. 
They mean that every kind of work has ad- 
vantages or disadvantages other than money. 
A rich man’s son would rather start in a bank 
at $2 a week than in a slaughterhouse at $100 
a week. 

The whole trend of the times is to reward 
the less popular work more and more, and the 
more popular work less. And it must be re- 
membered that much of the standard of living 
of people who occupy polite positions is, after 
all, false and artifical. They often demand 
more servants and more paraphernalia around 
them than any but false standards require. 
What I mean is that the world can stand a lot 
of leveling before a good many of those who 
are leveled will suffer at all. 


Our Incomes Measure Our Production 


N A BROAD sense the size of our incomes is 

going to depend largely upon whether we pro- 
duce more or less. After all, what we want as 
human beings is not money, but the goods 
which money purchases, Butif weloaf there will 
not be goods enough. If the mechanic ina harde 
ware factory fails to produce his full amount 
it means that the cotton worker is going to 
pay more for hardware, and if the cotton 
worker loafs the hardware worker will pay 
more for cotton goods. We all have common, 
mutual interests. 

But the individual worker naturally wants 
to do as little as he can—that is, many of them 
have that feeling. If he can get big wages and 
do little work, why should he worry about the 
rest of mankind? But it was just that kind of 
selfishness that the war was fought to over- 
come; and the war taught us also that we must 
all work together for a common end. 

The other side of tie story is that employers, 
by reducing wages, cut down the purchasing 
power of the people and thus discourage busi- 
ness. 

Good wages mean buying power and good 
business. An individual employer might rea- 
son that if he can reduce his costs enough 
through cutting wages he will get ahead of 
other employers, and why should he worry 
about the other capitalists if only he ‘gets 
his”? Here again an understanding of the 
mutual interests of all members of society is 
badly needed. 

There are some lines of business which are so 
risky that the capitalists and employers cannot 
afford to pay very high wages. There must be 
a return on the capital invested and a reward 
for management. Addlepated Bolshevists 
seemed to think that capital and management 
did not need to be rewarded at all, and the 
result has been that industry in Russia has 


faded away, leaving the workers in a starving 
condition. 


There Must be an Equal Justice 


Bt capitalists and employers are more and 
more learning that all the risk is not on 
their side. Their eggs are rarely all in one 
basket. They have in varying degrees a certain 
amount of reserve or surplus to live upon if one 
year’s business is not so good as it might be. 
They figure on good years tiding them over bad 
years, and they often are in a position to wait 
for returns, which the worker who has small or 
no savings cannot do. Realization of these 
facts will tend, I believe, toward a more just 
attitude upon the part of employers toward 
employees. 

Of course what will make for larger incomes 
as time goes on is a good understanding and 
more complete codperation between capital 
and labor, between employers and wage 
earners. The great increase in the production 
of farm products, factory goods and the like 
during the war, along with the increase in 
wages, showed that it is possible permanently 
to increase both output and wages, which 
in the long run must tend to go hand in hand. 
Premier Lloyd George, of Great Britain, has 
said that the secret of future high wages for 
all lies in the giving of confidence to all classes. 
He summed the whole subject up very well: 

“You must give confidence to all classes, 
confidence to those who have brains, to those 
who have capital and to those with hearts and 
hands to work. I say to Jabor, you shall have 
justice; you shall have fair treatment, a fair 
share of the amenities of life, and your children 
shall have equal opportunities with the chil- 
dren of the rich. To capital I say: You shall 
not be plundered or penalized; do your duty 
by those who work for you, and the future is 
free for all the enterprise or audacity you can 
give us. 

‘But there must be an equal justice. Labor 
must have happiness in its heart. We'll put 
up with no sweating. Labor is to have its 
just reward. And when the whole nation sees 
that wealth lies in production, that production 
can be enormously increased, with higher 
wages and shorter hours; and when the classes 
feel confidence in each other and trust each 
other there will be abundance to requite the 
toil and gladden the hearts of all. We can 
change the whole face of existence.” 


Our Wages Depend Upon Ourselves 


F COURSE there is a more individual, per- 
sonal side to this subject than I have yet 
touched upon. The future incomes of all of us 
depend not only upon world-wide or national 
tendencies, not alone upon prosperity, but also 
to a large extent upon ourselves. Some of us, of 
course, have greater opportunities than others. 
A large corporation recently raised the wages 


of all its employees because of the increased 


cost of living, but it did not raise the rate of 
pay to its salesmen upon commission a single 
cent. And why should it raise their pay? It 
lies within these men to raise their own pay by 
increased effort. 

Practically everyone has some chance to 
rise, but the salesman out on the road on a 
commission has infinitely more chance than 
the machine worker in the factory of the same 
company, who merely punches holes all day in 
a strip of iron that rides past him on a bench. 
So in this article I have undertaken less to 
consider the case_of those whose incomes are 
almost altogether determined by their own 
skill and energy than I have those whose rate 
of pay and immediate opportunity for advance- 
ment are less clear and obvious. 

But most of us have had peculiar opportuni- 
ties in the last few years. We have had an 
opportunity to save; most of us have saved 
more than ever before, and our money is in- 
vested in the safest securities in the world. 
Even the classes who depend upon fixed 
incomes, whose pay was not much advanced 
during the war, saved as never before, simply 
by denying’ themselves. Perhaps they saved 
not because of a sense of thrift, or even because 
the high cost of living forced them to, but 
solely because a sense of patriotism, an impulse 
of duty, compelled them to buy Liberty Bonds. 

But whatever the cause, that nest egg is 
going to mean a great deal in the future in this 
question of incomes. The interest on our bonds 
may be so small that it adds nothing appre- 
ciable to our income. But just those few 
Liberty Bonds in every home will mean that 
worry about incomes will be less acute at this 
time than it would otherwise have been, for 
with millions of people a few hundred dollars 
means the difference between poverty and 
safety. 


The Girl Who Strikes Out for Herself 


IS TO BE FOUND everywhere these days, and Juliet 
Wilbor Tompkins in her new serial, “The Royal Road,” 
tells of the exciting things which happened to one girl 
who insisted on trying to live her own life in her own 
way and found it less easy to do than she had expected. 
You will enjoy following the story of her adventures, 
which begins in the next Home JourNAL. 
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CHOCOLATE 


cupful butter 
cupful sugar 
2 cupfuls SWANS DOWN CAKE. FLOUR. 
3 level teaspoonfuls baking powder 
3 egg whites : 
cupful milk 
A teaspoonful flavoring extract 
Cream butter, add sugar gradually, creaming the mix- 
tute thoroughly. Sift flour with baking powder several 
times, then add alternately with milk to the first mix- 
ture. Add flavoring; fold in the well-beaten egg whites, 
and bake in three layer cake pans in a moderate oven. 
Cover with chocolate frosting. 


CAKE 


You Can | Cakes Like 


> cu ‘ul mi: is 
1% cupfule SWANS DOWN CAKE FLOUR: 
egg white. beaten light 
sugar, the egg yolks and alternately the milk and flour ~ es 
sifted times with the baking powder, fold in. 


the white, Bake in layer cake pans. Put the layers 
together with boiled icing, mixed with cocoanut, and 
cover the top and sides with icing over which sprinkle 
uble this recipe for three large layers. 


Try these recipes and see how easy it is to make delicious 
cake with Swans Down—the secret of successful cake-making. 
It has been used and endorsed by the leading Domestic Science 


experts for many years. 


= 
Follow the recipe for Chocolate Cake gi hove: ed 
other at 


2 squares (ounces) of melted chocolate A cea 
V2 teaspoonful of ground cinnamon 
ay Case Now Made As Before the War 


Swans Down is especially prepared for cake-baking. It 
makes lighter, whiter, finer cakes. The amount of Swans Down 
used in a cake costs but a few cents, yet has more to do with 
the success of the cake than any other ingredient. 


LADY BALTIMORE CAKE 
2 with Baltimore The use of Swans Down Cake Flour prevents cake failures 
Filling cover the whole cake with boiled icing. 3 fe 
. Lady Baltimore Filling bh and the waste of costly materials. | 
Chop fine cu ul each of raisins and nuts. Cut 3 
figs in sh and mix through the boiled icing. id . 
“i Ask your grocer for Swans Down 
8 Pure Wheat Bran—the ideal food 
3 laxative. It conforms to the same 
3 high standard of quality as Swans 
Down Cake Flour. Highly recom- 


mended by physicians and dietitians. 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS 
f cupful SWANS DOWN CAKE FLOUR Established 1856 


teaspoonful salt : 
Beat the yolke of eggs until thick and light col 

mon juice. Beat the whites until very light. Cut and 

fold part of the whites into the yolks and sugar, fold 

cut in salt, cut and the rest of 
whites. i Teased 


EVANSVILLE INDIANA 


from our new 1919 edition, “Cake 
Secrets,”” prepared by Mrs. Janet McKenzie 
Hill, Editor, American Cookery. 
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 YEELOW COCOANUT 
Grated rind | large orange 
4 egg yolks. beaten light 
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Giving the Baby’a Bath 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M.D. 


ATHING the baby is one of the first duties a new mother 

is confronted with, and a little previous training in the 
care of infants would help the mother considerably. One of 
the chief things to be considered in bathing the young in- 
fant is to prevent exposure to cold. With this point in mind, 
I prefer having the baby bathed on the mother’s lap rather 


than on a table. The temperature of the room should be 
from 70 to 72 degrees Fahrenheit, shown by a thermometer 
hung on a level with the baby’s head. All windows and 
doors should be closed and kept so. If there is danger of a 
door being opened a screen should be placed so as to keep 
off all possible draft. 


ORNING is the best time for 

the bath, usually half an hour 
before a meal—never just after a 
meal. The tub, three-fourths filled 
with water at 100 cCegrces, and a 
pitcher of hot and one of cold water 
should be ready. 


VERYTHING needed for the bath 
and dressing—the toilet basket 
with its contents, a small basin of hot 
water, soap dish, powder shaker, wash- 
cloths, soft towels, bath apron, large 
towel for the lap, and bath thermom- 
eter—should be at hand. 


USH aside the large soft towel, 

which has been tucked into the 
apron belt. Slip the little nightdress 
gently over the head, working it up 
under the baby so it comes off easily 
and without hurting the little neck, 
and take off the other clothing. 


RAP baby in the bath apron, 

leaving the -unpinned diaper 
under him. Then wet a small wash- 
cloth in the basin of clear water and 
wash his face; next soap the cloth, and 
wash his head, rinsing well. Dry both 
face and head with a soft hand towel. 


EXT soap the cloth again and, 

under cover of the bath apron, 

*“ quickly but thoroughly bathe the en- 

tire little body, taking out one little 

arm or leg at atime. Roll the baby 

over so that you can reach his back too. 
But all under the cover of the apron. 


= IS ready for the rinse in theclean 

water. Its temperature should be 
98 degrees Fahrenheit. Support the 
back and head with the left arm and 
hand, the fingers extending down the 
back. Grasp the feet with the other 
hand, and lower him into the tub. 


HE rinsing should take but a min- 

ute or two, but the entire body 
should have the clean fresh water on 
it. Lift him out of the tub onto the 
soft towel on your lap, over the bath 
apron. Wrap him up and pat him well, 
drying without rubbing. 


HEN dry, slip out the wet towel, 

letting him lie on the bath apron 
with a diaper under him, dust powder 
in the folds of his neck, under the arms 
and groin, then put on the band, being 
careful to have no wrinkles. Baste 
the band instead of pinning it. 


ENTLY slip on the shirt, and 

then pin up the diaper and fasten 

the long woolen stockings to it. Next 

put on the bootees and tie them; then 

you are ready to slip on the flannel 

skirt and dress over the feet, not over 
his head. 


FTER you have slipped on the 
flannel skirt and the little dress 
turn the baby over and fasten both 
the skirt and the dress. In this way, 
you see, he will only have to be 
turned once during the entire dressing 
process. 


OW that the baby is completely 

dressed, you should gently wash 
out both his mouth and his eyes with 
absorbent cotton which has been 
wound around the little finger of the 
right hand and then dipped in boric- 
acid solution. . 


LEAN nose and ears with cotton 

swabs dipped in the boric-acid 
solution and dry well. Brush his hair 
and gently clean and cut his finger 
nails. The baby’s toilet will now be 
complete. This should not take more 
than twenty minutes. 


5 


C\ORSE 
Tile Foundation 


Properly corseted in the right Madame 
Grace Corset all your gowns will have 
an added style that will delight you. 
Front-lace or Back-lace, whichever you prefer. 


Madame Grace Brassiéres and Bandeaux are of 
highest quality. Your dealer will supply you. 


KALAMAZOO CORSET COMPANY 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


The new Knitting Yarn 
for Sweaters, Slip-ons & Tams 


Spun from the finest, longest fibre 
wool into one non-splitting strand. 
Has beautiful soft, silky finish 
and exceptional strength and 
elasticity. 
In all the desirable shades, Costsno more “° 
than ordinary yarn, 

On sale at Department and Yarn 

Stores, or write for samples 

D. S. SALISBURY & CO. 
49-Z Washington St., Providence, R. 1. 


& 


“Mum” 


destroys all 
body odors 


whether from perspiration or 
other causes. Therefore it 
should be used daily. 


“Mum.” lasts from bath to bath. 


25 cents— About nine out of ten drug- and 
department-stores sell ‘*Mum’’. 


“Mum"’ is a trade mark registered in U. S. Patent Office 


“Mum”. Mfg Co 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 
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Quaker 


Women Women 


Until a Million Users Flocked 
to This New-Grade Flour 


We tried an experiment, a 
few years ago, in the making 
of a super-grade flour. 


We built a model mill with 
up-to-date equipment. At the 
head we placed an expert mill- 
er, with extreme ideas on flour. 
And we adopted his formula, 
which called for employing in 
this superfine flour only 50 per 
cent of the wheat kernel. 


Three experts worked with 
him. One selected for this flour 
the finest wheat that grew. 
One, day by day, analyzed the 
flour to watch its quality. And 
one—a baker—constantly 
tested it in our mill bakery. 


Our Idea Was This: 


Quaker cereals had won mil- 
lions of friends by their match- 
less quality. All these friends 
would welcome a Quaker Flour. 


But they would expect an 
extraordinary flour, and we 
had to meet those expectations. 


* 


Quaker Biscuit and 
Pancake Flour 


This is a special flour 
made from special wheat, 
and self-raising. It is the 
ideal flour—far better than 
bread flour—for biscuits, 
pancakes, doughnuts, cakes, 
cookies, etc. 


The leavening ingredients 
never vary in quality or 
quantity. The flour comes 
in round packages, sealed and with tops, so 
these ingredients do not deteriorate. It is 
almost impossible to make a home mixture 
which attains the results of this flour. It isone 
of the best-liked products in the Quaker Line. 


What Happened 


This is what happened: Gro- 
cers merely displayed this 
Quaker Flour. Nobody adver- 
tised it. But lovers of Quaker 
cereals saw it and asked for a 
sack to try. 


The quality amazed them. 
They told friends about it, 
and very soon our mill was 
overtaxed. 


We built more mills to make 
the same-grade flour. They, 
too, were overtaxed. The 
users have grown to a million. 
And now we operate five mills, 
night and day—with a daily 
capacity of 10,000 barrels—to 
meet the demands for this 
flour. 


Now we ask you to try it. 
Learn why this flour became 
such a sensation. See if your 
grocer has it. If not, ask him 
to get it. It’s the flour you 
have always wanted, but which 
you never before could get. 


* 


Quaker 
Farina 


Farina is the choic- 
est part of wheat. It 
is inner wheat—the 
part we use for 
Quaker Flour—but 
in granulated form. 

Serve as a break- 
fast dainty, or fry it. 
Use in puddings, 
griddle cakes and ; 
waffles. Use to thicken soups and 
gravies, or in blanc-mdnge. 

We promise you in Quaker Farina 
the finest grade produced 

Sold in packages only. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Quaker Flour Mills 
Akron, Ohio Cedar Rapids, lowa (3023) 
Peterborough, Ontario Sudbury, Ontario Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 


Red and Black 


\ (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 


She would have stayed him to gossip about 
both Sadie and Sue, but he would have none of 
that, turned the talk his own way, and pres- 
ently got away as adroitly as ever Red had 
done, leaving her looking after him with an 
expression of mingled wonder and admiration. 
Somehow he had given her the impression of 
his friendliness and his democracy—and yet of 
the difference between herself and him. There 
was a Man, once, beside a wayside well, who 
had given that impression before him. 


Until late evening he was busy: calls, a 
Manse wedding, a committee meeting, an 
hour’s study—so the rest of the June day went. 
But just as dusk was falling, he tucked the 
newspaper parcel under his arm and went 
down Jane Ray’s side street. He did not know 
at all if she could be found at this hour, but he 
had an idea that Jane lived above her shop, 
and that if she were at home a bell which he 
had seen beside the door would reach her. 

But the shop was softly lighted, with many 
candles, though no one seemed to be inside. 
When he tried the door, however, it was locked 
and he rang the bell. A minute later he saw 
Jane coming through the shop from the back, 
and the suggestion of the hostess moving 
through attractive apartments was more vivid 
than ever. The door opened. 

Black held out his parcel. “I’m sorry to 
bother you at this hour, but I believe it’s some- 
thing the little girl left behind, and I thought 
she might want it to-night. I couldn’t get here 
earlier.” 

“Oh, thank you! Won’t you come in a min- 
ute and see Sue? I’d like you to see how differ- 
ent—and how dear—she looks. She’s just back 
in the garden.” Jane’s expression was eager, 
not at all businesslike. She might have been a 
young mother offering to show her child. 

“Garden?” questioned Black, following Jane 
through the candlelighted shop. 

“Actually a garden. You wouldn’t think it, 
would you? But there is one, a very tiny one, 
and it’s the joy of my life.” 


N THE back of the shop she opened a door 
into one of the most inviting little rooms 
Black had everseen ordreamed of. Not crowded 
with antiques or curios; just a simple home 
room, furnished and hung with the most exquis- 
ite taste, a very jewel of a room, and lighted 
with a low lamp which threw into relief the 
dark polished surface of a table upon which 
stood a long row of finely bound books. But 
he was led quickly through this, in which he 
wanted to linger and Jook about him, through 
an outer door of glass which opened directly 
upon the garden. Well! 

“It’s not very much,” said Jane, “ as gar- 
dens 80, but I’m terribly proud of it just the 
same 

“Tt’s wonderful!” Black exclaimed. “What 

spot—among all these old brick buildings! 
Why, it looks like an English garden; every bit 
of space used, and all those trim walks, and the 
seat under the trees. Great!’’ And his eye 
dwelt delightedly on the box borders filled with 
flowers, on the tall rows of blue delphiniums 
and rosy hollyhocks against the walls, on the 
one great elm tree at the back of it all beneath 
which stood a rustic seat. 

“But here’s something better yet,’’ said 
Jane’s voice quietly beside him, and she brought 
him out upon the narrow, vine-hung porch 
which ran all across the back of the house. 

Here, on a footstool beside a big chair, sat 
Sue Dunstan, a little figure all in white, with 
hair in shining fair order as if it had just been 
washed and brushed, and shy eyes no longer 
red with tears. And Sue looked—yes, she 
looked as if she had forgotten everything in the 
world—except to love Jane Ray! 

And then she recognized the man who had 
stood at her sister’s feet that morning and said 
strange words which had somehow comforted 
her. A flood of color rushed into her cheeks; 
she crouched upon the footstool, not daring to 
look up again. Black sat down in the chair 
beside her; he knew Jane had been sitting there 
before him. He said Miss Ray had let him 
come out for just a minute to see the garden, 
and wasn’t it a beautiful garden? He had 
known a garden something like that once, he 
said, and never another since, and he wondered 
if he could make one like it behind his house. 

Sue wasn’t sure; she shook her head. She 
seemed to think no one but Miss Ray could 


. make such a garden. 


LACK didn’t dare stay long; he knew he 

wasn’t expected to. But he had made 
friends with Sue before he went; poor child, who 
had no friends! And he almost thought he had 
made friends with Jane Ray too. Somehow he 
found himself wanting to do that; he didn’t 
quite know why. Perhaps it was because she 
was very evidently a friend of Red. Yes, he 
thought that must be the reason why she inter- 
ested him so much. 

As they came back through the shop Jane 
paused to snuff a flaming candle with an old 
pair of brass snuffers—her face was full of color 
in the amber light—and remarked: “I’m go- 
ing to have an exhibition of war posters some 
evening before long, Mr. Black, for the benefit 
of French and Belgian orphans. Would you 
care to speak of it among your friends? I think 
you saw some of the first posters I received. I 
have more and very wonderful ones now, many 
of them quite rare already. I want to attract 
the people with plenty of money and some in- 
terest in things over there.” 

“T’ll be delighted to mention it in church 
next Sunday,” Black offered promptly. 

‘‘Oh—really?” 

not?” 

“T don’t know why not. I ‘supposed you 
would. Your church—they don’t like ——” 


“Don’t they? I’ll be all the more delighted 
to mention the war posters then. Thank you 
for giving me the chance. And for showing me 
the garden—and Sue. She’s a lucky girl—and 
so are you, aren’t you?—to have such a chance. 
You’ll make the most of it. Miss Ray, I think 
Sue never heard of—Somebody she ought to 
know. She needs Him even more than she 
needs you. Teach her the story of Him, will 
you? You don’t mind my saying it? Oh, you 
couldn’t mind; you care for her! Good night!” 

Jane Ray looked after the tall figure striding 
swiftly away up the side street through the 
June twilight. 

“You certainly aren’t afraid,” she thought, 
“of anything. I like you for that anyhow.” 


Vv 

OBERT McPHERSON BLACK was dress- 

ing for a dinner—a men’s dinner—to which 
Samuel Lockhart had invited him and Tom 
Lockhart had commanded him. 

“You see, I’ve got to be there,’”? Tom had 
explained. ‘And dad always asks a lot of 
ponderous old personages who bore you to 
death, or else make you red with rage at some 
of their fossil ideas. The only thing that saves 
the case for me to-night is that you’re coming. 
I’ve stipulated that I sit near you, see? Mother 
wouldn’t hear of my being next you; that 
honor is reserved for one of your trustees.” 

“T assure you I’m immensely flattered,” 
Black had replied with a real sense of warmth 
about the heart. He had grown steadily fonder 
of this interesting boy who was all but a man. 
“But isn’t your good friend, Doctor Burns, to 
- there? Surely he’d save anybody from bore- 

om. 

“There!” Tom’s tone was mocking. “ Yes, 
he’ll be there—after he comes—and before he 
goes. He’ll come in just in time for the salad— 
no evening dress, just good old homespun, be- 
cause he’s had no time to change. Then he’ll 
be called out before the coffee and the smokes: 
but he’ll ask for a cup, just the same, and 
swallow it standing. Then he’ll go out, and 
all the lights’ll go out for me with him—except 
that you're there to keep the brain fires burn- 


Black had laughed at this dismal picture and 
had told the youngster that he would endeavor 
to save his life in the crisis. But now as he 
dressed he was not particularly looking forward 
to the event. 

To tell the truth, although he had been 
present at many college and fraternity ban- 
quets, this was actually his first experience 
at a formal dinner in a private home. He 
was even experiencing a few doubts as to 
how to dress. Good judgment, however, as- 
sured him that the one safe decision for a 
clerical diner-out was clerical dress. Having 
satisfied himself that every hair was in place, 
but having found one of his accessories missing, 
he went in search of Mrs. Hodder. 

‘IT don’t seem to find a handkerchief in my 
drawer, Mrs. Hodder,” he announced, stand- 
ing in the doorway of the kitchen and glancing 
suggestively toward a basketful of unironed 
clothes below the table at which his house- 
keeper sat. 

“You don’t, Mr. Black?” Mrs. Hodder ex- 
claimed. “Mercy me! I'll iron you one in a 
jiffy. If I may make so bold as to say so, sir, 
it’s not my fault. You use handkerchiefs 
rather lavish for one who—who owns so few.” 

“Haven’t I enough? I’li get some more at 
once. Do I—do you mind telling me if I look 
as if I were going out to dinner?”’ 


si housekeeper turned and surveyed him. 
Approval lighted her previously somber 
eyes. “You look as if you was just going to 
get married,” she observed. 

An explosion of decidedly unclerical-like 
laughter answered her. “ But I’m dressed no 
differently from the way I am on Sundays,” 
he reminded her. 

“You have your gown on in the pulpit. And 
the minute you come home you’re out of that 
long coat and into the short one. I’ve never 
seen you stay looking the way you do now five 
minutes, Mr. Black.” 

“That must be why I’m so unhappy now. 
P ve got to stay in this coat for an entire eve- 
ning. Pity me, Mrs. Hodder! And don’t wait 
up, please. .I may be rather late.” 

He marched away, followed by the adoring 
gaze of his housekeeper. Mrs. Hodder’s aus- 
terity of countenance belied her softness of 
heart. If the minister had guessed how like a 
mother she felt toward him he might have been 
both touched and alarmed. 

Arrived at the Lockharts’, he found him- 
self watched for and welcomed first by Tom, 
who met him as if accidentally at the very 
door. 

“The heavyweights are all here,’’ announced 
the boy under his breath, his arm linked in 
Black’s as he led his friend upstairs. ‘‘ Bald— 
half of ’em are bald! And the rest look as 
solemn as if this were a funeral instead of a 
dinner. Maybe they feel that way. I’m sure 
Ido. Isay, don’t you wish we could jump into 
my car and burn it down the road about fifty 
miles into the moonlight? There’s a gorgeous 
moon to-night.” 

“Ask me after the dinner is over and: I'll 

” 

“ Will you? You won’t, no such 
uck 

me and see.” 

“You bet I will. See here—you promise? 
It’ll be late, I warn you. Father’s dinners 
drag on till kingdom come.’ 

“Any time before morning.” And Black 
looked into the laughing, no Por eyes of 
the youth before him. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 108 
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By Helen J. Ferris 


Organizer for Girls’ Work, War Work Council, 
YWC.A. 


lie war has shown everyone what 
| American girls cando. In many 
ways they have been ‘the girls 
behind the men behind the guns,” 


pressions of appreciation for 
what the girls—just girls—have 

Hs) accomplished. But all the work 
which the girls were called upon to do, and 
which they did do, has made them realize their 
own responsibility as never before. That is why 
to-day American girls in many parts of this big 
country of ours are asking: ‘‘ What can we do 
now?” That is why we see so many of our girls 


forming clubs, ready to assume the responsi-,. 


bilities of girl citizenship. 

“And what,” they cry, ‘does girl citizenship 
mean?” One club reader of many years’ ex- 
perience has said that for each girl it means four 
things: She keeps well; she learns; she has 
good times; she strives toward an ideal and 
serves. But because this is something for each 
girl herself to do, it does not mean that she can- 
not accomplish it in her club. In fact, the very 
opposite is true. 
doing things together, they accomplish more 
and have more fun. 

In the spring of the year, when everyone en- 
joys being outdoors, every club should plan to 
have hikes, bacon bats, picnics and field meets. 
Perhaps some may think that a hike is “‘just a 
walk anyway,” and does not need to be planned 
for. But this is not so. 

In the first place, the best kind of hike is one 
that is “‘to somewhere.” If there is some old, 
historic spot or some beautiful view within 
walking distance, it should be chosen for the 
objective. There are many things which will 


make the walk interesting. First, sing a march-- 
Besides the singing, try a. 


ing song or two. 
‘treasure hunt” or a “ hare-and-hounds chase.” 


N THE treasure hunt, the girls do not know 

where they are going. At the start of the 
hike they receive directions to ‘go to the end 
of Main Street and look under the large stone 
at the left of the road,’ or some other place. 
There they find mysterious directions which 
lead them on to the next place, and so on. If 
the club wishes to have a treasure hunt, the 
club leader or one of the club members should 
be appointed to hide the directions before the 
club starts out. 

In the hare-and-hounds chase some of the 
club girls go ahead, marking their trail with 
bits of paper or chalked arrows, or with small 
pieces of cloth tied to trees. The hounds try to 
overtake the hares before they get to the place 
where the picnic supper is to be. 

Sometimes the “bacon bat” is at the end of 
a hike and sometimes it is an outdoor supper 
without the long walk first. Whichever it is, it 
is not a bacon bat unless the club girls build a 


fire and cook. If a club does not know how to. 


build a fire properly, full directions are to be 
found in the ‘‘ Camp Fire Girls’ Manual” or the 
“*Woodcraft League Manual.”’ Each of these 
manuals may be bought for fifty cents at*the 
headquarters of each organization in New 
York City. 

The menu for an outdoor supper should be 
simple. One club which goes outdoors to cook 
supper every week during the summer takes 
only rolls, bacon, “‘wieners” and fruit. The 
bacon can be cooked on the end of a long green 
stick and put inside the rolls for delicious sand- 
wiches. 

After supper, each club girl may doa “stunt,” 
reciting some funny poem she has learned, sing- 
ing a song, or telling a story. One club once had 
great fun at a bacon bat with a “‘flivver joke” 
contest. Each member told a joke about the 
“flivver’”? machines, and then a vote was taken 
as to which joke was the funniest. 

After the stunts, singing and telling stories 
seem to follow naturally. Old songs may be 
sung, and a new “bacon bat” one may be writ- 
ten. Take any tune that is catchy and use “‘ bat” 
for the rinie scheme. 

If the club members wish to have stories, 
some member, or the club leader, should prepare 
these beforehand. Some good Indian stories 
are to be found in the ‘‘Woodcraft League 
Manual.” Another good book is ‘Some Great 
Stories and How to Tell Them,” by Richard T. 
Wyche. 


Bor no club should keep its outdoor good 
times for club members only. Why not give 
a picnic for some little children—children in a 
settlement, or a Sunday school or a kinder- 
garten? Choose a place where the children may 
play games, and where, too, they may enjoy the 
real country. 

Many girls who have been members of motor 
corps have been of great help to the Govern- 
ment. Why should not these same corps use 
their automobiles to take out for pleasure rides 
some of the people in the ‘‘Old Folks’ Home”? 
Or why not have days when rides are given to 
little children who never have an opportunity 
to “go riding”? 

Some girls wish to do more than merely have 
a good time in their outdoor activities. They 
wish to learn something. This is easily planned 
through “‘Who’s Who in the Woods.” By this 
plan the club is out to see how many different 
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She Keeps Well. 
She Has Good Times. She Strives Toward an Ideal 


and from all sides we hear ex-- 


When a number of girls are-- 


Girl’s 


She Learns. 


The Bacon Can be Cooked on the End of a Saad Green Stick 


kinds of birds the members can identify. Or 
the girls see how many trees they pass which 
they can recognize. The same may be done 
with flowers or with plants. Some girls enjoy 
keeping scrapbooks, in which they put pressed 
flowers or the leaves of trees, together with the 
names and the’ dates on which they gathered 
them. 

Camping out for a night, or for a week-end, 
is great fun if careful plans are made before- 
hand. Club committees may be appointed to 
decide the best place to camp and to see that 
wood for the fire is available; to see that each 
club girl takes the right clothing (plenty of 
clothing if the nights are cold), and to see that 
the right provisions are arranged for. 

It is interesting, for a few club meetings be- 
fore the camping-out party, to study the stars 
and the legends about them. Then, when the 
club girls lie down outdoors, looking up into the 
sky, they know the names of the many con- 
stellations. 


ILITARY drill is an excellent girls’ club ac- 

tivity for several reasons. First, the girls 
can do it without having to get into gymna- 
sium suits. For many clubs this is important 
because it saves time. Everyday clothes are 
splendid, provided the club girls do not attempt 
to drill in French heels! 

Military drills draw attention to correct pos- 
ture, exact and quick obedience to commands— 
all of which is a fine thing for girls. If a club 
can secure the services of a soldier for drill- 
master, it will have instruction of the best kind. 
If a club wishes to give an exhibition, simple 
uniforms may consist of dark blue skirts, white 
shirt waists (plain ones with “Buster Brown” 
collars are pretty), little red or blue coatees and 
red or blue caps. Such uniforms are effective, 
yet inexpensive. 

If several girls’ clubs in a vicinity have had 
military drill, a military review and contest 
may be held. The review may be tendered to 
the soldiers who have returned, and several of 
the latter may be appointed to act as judges. 
Regular military procedure includes, of course, 
attention to appearance. 

An occasion. such as this is also a very fitting 
time for a club to present to its community 
something to further interest in outdoor fun. 
Perhaps the playground needs some equip- 
ment—a basket ball or some baseball bats. 
The money which the club raised by dramatics 
last winter may be given for this purpose. Or 
perhaps the club offers to give medals for a 
tennis tournament. Or the club girls promise 
to build a fireplace at the picnic grounds. 

Field meets are also popular outdoor events. 
It is possible for a single club to have one, with 
the competition between the individual club 
members. But if there are a number of clubs 
in a community, it is great fun for the contests 
to be between clubs. 

There should be two classes of events at the 
field meet—the definitely athletic events and 
the humorous events. The former should be 
carefully selected, because the girls must not be 
overstrained. Popular athletic events for girls 
are basket-ball goal throwing, basket-ball dis- 
tance throwing, relay racing and plain racing. 

If a club wishes to have many members en- 
tered in each event, a plan has been suggested 
by Mr. B. D. Brink, of the Young -Men’s 
Christian Association, by which this may be 
done. Let the points for the contest rest not 
with the accomplishments of a single girl, but 
upon the aggregate accomplishments of all the 
club members entered. Each club should, of 
course, have the same number in the event. 
Then in the basket-ball goal throw, for example, 
the total number of baskets made by the mem- 
bers of each club are added, and the club which 
threw the greatest number of goals wins the 
event. This plan allows active participation on 
the part of a great many girls. 

Humorous events are: Obstacle races, in 
which the contestants crawl under benches, 


eat crackers and do other nonsensical things; 
suitcase races, in which each girl takes a suit- 
case containing a coat, hat, rubbers and 
gloves, races across a given space, opens the 
suitcase, puts on the clothes, races back and 
takes them off. If those in this race also have to 
open and carry an umbrella, it adds to the funny 
effect. Another humorous event is a walking 
race. Good suggestions are to be found in 
Jessie Bancroft’s “‘Games for the Home, School 
and Gymnasium,” and in Edna Geister’s “Ice 
Breakers.” 

Folk dancing is another popular club activ- 
ity. If the club members are girls whose moth- 
ers were born in other lands, it is a splendid 
thing to learn the dances of their mothers’ 
country. Then, when the popular block parties 
are held, or a community pageant or spectacle 
is given, the club has a contribution to make to 
the program. In the spring of the year many 
clubs enjoy doing the Maypole dance. 

Caring for gardens has so interested many 
club girls during the war that they say they are 
not going to stop their work now that the war 
is over. City girls, using empty lots; country 
girls, using land lent to them by their fathers; 
girls working in summer resorts, where they get 
up early in the morning to look after their 
gardens—all these girls say that working in a 
garden is interesting, and good for the health 
as well. 

Many girls have kept “garden diaries,’ with 
exact records of all that they planted, the cost 
of the seeds, etc., the record of the growth of 
the plants, and the amount of money which 
they realized by the sale of the produce. Def- 
inite suggestions about gardens and garden 
clubs will be gladly sent to any club by Mr. 
O.H. Benson, Boys and Girls’ Club Department, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C 


UT in the fun of working together the club 
girls should not forget the individual health 
habits. Time should be given in the club meet- 
ings to talk about what these good-health hab- 
its are and how each girl may acquire them. 
The ‘‘Girl Reserve Manual” gives a splendid 
list of them. The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company issues interesting pamphlets on the 
subject, which it will send to any club wishing 
them. Mr. Walter Camp has written a splen- 
did series of “Daily Dozen Setting-up Exer- 
cises,’’ which may be obtained from the National 
Security League, New York City. These exer- 
cises may be done by club girls every morning 
at home. They may be learned in club meeting, 
and the club members should see which girl can 
most quickly learn to do them correctly. 
Posters on the walls of the clubroom are an 
excellent reminder of the things we all should 
do—but don’t always do! Posters which bring 
out various ideas of health may also be used 
as the basis for discussions. The ‘Ai Amer- 
ican Girl Posters,” made by the National Child 
Welfare Association, 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, are posters of this kind and may be 
used in all kinds of girls’ clubs. The man who 
designed them received his inspiration when he 
was visiting in a large girls’ camp and saw all 
the things which the girls did there. 


HESE are some of the ways in which the 

American girl citizen may keep well through 
her club activities. It is plain to see that keeping 
well is not necessarily a dull and burdensome 
thing. Indeed the fresh spring weather, the 
long country roads, the city parks offer us all 
opportunity for the best kind of a good time— 
and we are “painting our cheeks from the 
inside” all the while! Keeping well is a first 
step to good citizenship, because without good 
health we are not ready for the work before us. 
The American girl whose head is erect, whose 
cheeks are pink, whose lips are smiling because 
she enjoys living—that is the American girl 
who salutes Uncle Sam and says: “At your 
service, sir, ready to do my best.” 


no dust in 
Rolled Oats—only big, clean, 
unbroken, uniform-sized rolled flakes. 


It's the dust and broken flakes that 
make most rolled oats cook pasty—the 
kind you swallow without chewing. 

It's the lack of dust and broken flakes 
that brings Purity Rolled Oats to your 
table with every flake discernible. All 
the small, bitter oats are discarded be- 
cause only the big, plump grains—like 
perfect apples—attain the fine flavor of 
full development. 

You enjoy chewing the deliciously 
flavored Purity Oats—and chewing, you 
know, aids digestion—another reason 
why they're the best for the youngsters. 
Mothers—the taste “sense” of children 
is unprejudiced and unimpaired—let 
them compare Purity Oats with the 
brand you are now 

using—we ll stand 

by their unbiased 
judgment ! PRESsloENT 


Purity Oats Company 
Keokuk and Davenport, Iowa 
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Oats 


Sotally Different 


Send Us Your 


Old Carpets 


Rugs and Old 


We reclaim the wool in them by our special 
process of cleaning, combing, carding, and 
respinning. Then we dye it and weave new 


Velvety Rugs 


in plain, fancy or sin, fancy Of Oriental patterns— 
any color you want, any size—the equal 
of the high-priced store rugs. 


You. Save $10 to $30 


and get beautiful, reversible, seamless, 
soft, bright, mew rugs, guaranteed to 
wear many years. We pay you for 
your material if not satisfied. Every 
ardor completed in three days. 


signs in liberal 

freight or express payment 

offer and full ua CO,” 
OLSON RUG 

36 Laflin St., 


END for ‘Sally Sanford and her 
Mother’”’ in gay, beautifully colored 
dresses made pretty with Sanford’s 
Trimmings—the most dependable and 
attractive of all braids and edgings. 
Children love Sally—write 
for her today. 


Sanford Narrow Fabric Co. 
351 Fourth Avenue, N. etn 
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Pay Her 


A Suggestion to Men 


ries—the energy measure of food value. 


would be at least $3.50. 


watch the fund grow. 


on their calorie value: 


For Each Empty Package 


The 32-cent package of Quaker Oats contains 6,221 calo- 
In meat, eggs and fish the average cost of 6,221 calories 


So each 32-cent package served in place of meats saves 
around $3. And the housewife who saves it should have it. 


_— Make each empty package worth $3 
in some special household fund. Then 


This is how some necessary foods 
compare in cost, at this writing, based 


Cost of 6,221 Calories 
In Quaker Oats ‘ 


In Codfish 


$0.32 
In Round Steak . ‘ 
In Veal Cutlets 3.53 
In Average Fish . 
In Canned Peas 3.35 
485 


57 Cents 


Per 1000 Calories 


pleteness. 


down food cost. 


Oats 


The Oat Dainty 


ten pounds from a bushel. 


78 Cents 


Per 1000 Calories 


made the oat dish popular. 


Two Sizes: 12c to 13c—30c to 32c 
Except in the Far West and South 
Packed in Sealed Round Packages with Removable Cover 


And Quaker Oats, which costs so 
little, is the greatest food in the list. 


Analysis shows the oat to be almost 
the ideal food in balance and com- 


Make Quaker Oats your standard 
breakfast. That’s the best way to bring 


Quaker 


Quaker Oats means extra flavor without extra 
cost. It is flaked from queen grains only— 
just the rich, plump, flavory oats. We get but 


In millions of homes this exquisite flavor has 
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Red and Black 
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“You’re no minister,”’ Tom _ chuckled; 
“‘you’re a dead game sport.’”’ Then he drew 
back suddenly at the flash in the black eyes. 

“Don’t make a mistake about that,” sug- 
gested Black quietly. 

“Oh! I guess you are a minister all right,” 
admitted Tom respectfully. “And I guess 
perhaps I want you to be.” 

“T’m very sure you do.” Black smiled 
again. “Did you think I couldn’t take a late 
spin in your car without compromising my 
profession?” 

“T just thought, for a minute,’? whispered 
the boy, “I saw a bit of a reckless-devil look 
out of your eyes. I thought you wanted to get 
away, like me, from this heavy dinner busi- 
ness—and go to—just any old place!” 

“Perhaps Ido. But I don’t intend to think 
about moonlight drives till I’ve done my part 
here. Come on, Tom; let’s be ‘dead game 
sports’ at helping make things go. Afterward 
we'll take the trail with good consciences.” 

“Anything to please you. I was going to 
bolt whenever R. P. Burns got called out; 
but I’ll wait for you.” 

“You seem to be sure he'll be called out. 
Perhaps he won’t for once.” 

“Not a chance. Wait and see,” prophesied 
Tom; and together they descended the stairs. 


OM stood off at one side, after that, with 

the apparent deference of youth. Hiseyes 
were sharp with interest in Black, whose pres- 
ence relieved for him the tedium of the affair. 
He saw the minister shaking hands, making 
acquaintances, joining groups, with a certain 
straightforwardness of manner which pleased 
the critical youth immensely. Like most young 
men, he despised what is easily recognized in 
any company as that peculiar clerical atmos- 
phere which surrounds so many men of Black’s 
Ys ages He didn’t want a minister to bow a 
ittle lower, hold the proffered hand a little 
longer, speak in a little more unctuous tone 
than other men. He wanted his minister to 
hold his head high, to make no attempts to 
ingratiate himself into his companions’ good 
graces by saying things too patently calculated 
to please them; he didn’t want him to agree 
with everybody; he wanted him to differ with 
them healthily often. 

As he watched Black’s way of looking a new 
acquaintance straight in the eye, as if to dis- 
cover what manner of man he was, and then of 
letting the other man take the lead in conver- 
sation instead of instantly and skillfully as- 
suming that lead himself, as if he considered 
himself a born dictator of the thoughts and 
words of others—well, Tom said to himself 
once more that he was jolly glad Robert 
McPherson Black had come to this parish. 
Since it always devolved upon the Lockhart 
family to show first friendliness to new incum- 
bents of that parish, it mattered much to Tom 
that he could heartily like this man. He was 
even beginning to think of him as his friend, 
his special friend. And as, from time to time, 
his eye met Black’s across the room, he had a 
warm consciousness that Black had not for- 
gotten, but was looking forward to the hour 
that should release them both for that fast 
drive down the empty, moonlit road. Reward 
enough for a dull evening that would be—to 
take the black-eyed Scotsman for such a whirl 
across country as he probably had never 
known! 

But first the dinner! And Red hadn’t 
come—of course he hadn’t—when the party 
moved out to the dining room and took their 
places at the big table with its impressive 
centerpiece of lights and flowers, its rather 
gorgeous layout of silver and glass and its 
waiting attendants. Red hadn’t arrived when 
the soup and fish had come and gone, when the 
roast fowl was served; it wasn’t till Tom had 
begun to give him up along with the entrance 
of the very later courses that the big doctor 
suddenly put his red head in at the door and 
stood there looking silently in upon the com- 
pany. Tom sprang up joyfully and rushed 
across the room. Red came forward, shook 
hands with his risen host and took his place— 
opposite Black, as it happened. 


ND instantly, to two people at least, the 
room was another place. It’s Stevenson— 
isn’t it?-—who mentions that phenomenon we 
have all so many times observed, that the en- 
trance of some certain person intoa room makes 
it seem “‘as if another candle had been lighted.” 
Wonderful phrase that, and blessed people of 
whom it can be said! Of such people certainly 
R. P. Burns, M.D., was a remarkable expo- 
nent. Nobody like him for turning on not only 
one but fifty candle power. 

Yet all he did was to sit down—in his cus- 
tomary gray suit, quite as Tom had said he 
would, having had no time to change—grin 
round the table and say: ‘‘Going to feed me 
up from the beginning, Lockhart? Oh, never 
mind. A good plateful of whatever fowl you’ve 
had and a cup of coffee will suit me down to 
the ground. Coffee not served yet, Parker?”’ 
He turned to the manservant at his elbow. 
“But you see’”—with an appealing glance at 
his host—‘‘I’ve had no lunch to-day, and it’s 
nearly ten; I’m just about ready for that 
coffee.” Then he surveyed again the hitherto 
serious gentlemen about him, who were now 
looking suddenly genial, and remarked: ‘‘ You 
fellows don’t know what it is to be hungry. 
Not one of you but me has done an honest 
day’s work.” 

“Do you mind telling us what time yours 
Doctor Burns?” asked Black across the 
table. 

The hazel eyes encountered the black ones 
for the second time. Black had been the first 
man Red looked at as he sat down; his greet- 
ing grin had therefore started with Black. 


“‘Twelve-five A.M. No thanks to me. I 
gave the fellow blue blazes for calling me, but 
he was one of those persistent chaps and rang 
me up every ten minutes till I gave in and 
went. Excuse the shop. What were you all 
talking about? Keep it up, please, while I 
employ myself.” 


OMEBODY told him they had been talk- 

ing about the Great War in Europe, and 
received a quick, rather cynical glance from 
the hazel eyes. Somebody else observed that 
it was to be hoped we’d keep our heads and 
not get into it, and had a fiery glance shot at 
him, decidedly disdainful. Then a third man 
said sadly that. he had a son who was giving 
him trouble, wanting to go and enlist with the 
Canadians, and he wished he knew how to 
talk sense into the boy. 

“Better thank the Lord you’ve bred such a 
lad!” ejaculated Red between two gulps of 
coffee. 

“Of course I am proud of his spirit,’’ ad- 
mitted the unhappy father. ‘But there’s no 
possible reason why he should do such a wild 
thing. His mother is nearly out of her mind 
with fear that if we keep on opposing him he’ll 
run away.” 

“Tf he does, you’ll wish you had sent him 
willingly, won’t you?” suggested Black. “‘Why 
not let him go?” 

William Jennings, treasurer of Black’s 
church, turned on his minister an astonished 
eye. “‘You don’t mean to say you say that?” 

‘“‘Why not? I have three young nephews 
over there, in the Scottish ranks. They need 
all the help they can have from us. If we don’t 
get in as a country pretty soon now, more than 
your boy will run away. Look at the fellows 
who’ve already gone from our colleges and 
more going all the time.” 

“Mr. Black” —a solemn voice spoke from 
down the table—‘‘I’ve been given to under- 
stand you are in sympathy with war. I can 
hardly believe it.” 

Black looked down the table, and his eyes 
sparkled with a sudden fire. ‘“‘That’s rather a 
strange way of putting it,” he said. ‘“‘ Perhaps 
you might rather say I am in sympathy with 
those who have had war thrust upon them. 
What else is there to do but to make war 
back—to end it?” 

“There are other ways; there must be. A 
great Christian nation must use those ways— 
not throw itself blindly into the horrible car- 
nage. Our part is to teach the world the lesson 
of peace, as Christ did.” 

“How did He teach it?” The question 
came back like a shot. 

The man who had spoken delayed a little, 
finding it difficult to formulate his answer. 
“Why, by His life, His example, His pre- 
cepts,” he said. ‘‘He was the Man of Peace. 
He told us to turn the other cheek.” 

Red’s keen eyes were on Black now. He 
had opened his own lips in his own impulsive 
way, and had closed them as quickly. ‘“‘What’s 
in you?” his eyes said to Black. ‘“‘Have you 
got it in you to down this fool? Or must I?” 
Amd he forgot how hungry he was. 


HEN Black spoke, every other eye was on 

him as well. Hespoke quietly enough, yet 
his words rang with conviction. ‘‘ My Christ,” 
he said, ‘‘if He were on earth now, and the 
enemy were threatening Mary, His mother, or 
the other Mary, or the little children He had 
called to Him, would seize the sword in His own 
hand to defend them.” 

Red sat back. Over his face swept a flame 
of relief. Tom breathed quickly. Samuel 
Lockhart glanced about him and saw on some 
faces startled approval and on others astonish- 
ment and anger. 

Then the talk raged, of course. This was 
in those days, already difficult to recall, when 
men differed about the part America should 
take in the conflict; when dread of involve- 
ment called forth strange arguments, unsound 
logic; when personal fear for their sons made 
fathers stultify themselves by advocating a 
course which should keep the boys out of dan- 
ger. Several of the guests at Mr. Lockhart’s 
table were fathers of sons in college, substan- 
tial business or professional men alive with 
fear that the war sentiment flaming at the 
great centers of education would catch the 
tow and tinder of the young men’s imagina- 
tion and that before long, whether America 
should declare war or hot, instead of isolated 
enlistments, the whole flower of the country’s 
youth would be off for the scene of the great 
disaster. 

ceed Red brought his fist down on the 
table. 

“You're afraid,” he cried, “of the personal 
issue, you fellows. Forget that you have sons; 
let the sons forget that they have fathers. 
What’s America’s plain duty? Good God, it’s 
as plain as a pikestaff! She’s got to get in— 
to keep her own self-respect.” 

“And to save her own soul,’”’ added Black, 
and again the eyes of the two men met across 
the table. 

It was at this instant that Tom Lockhart 
took fire. Up to these last words of Red and 
Black he had been merely intensely interested 
and excited; now suddenly he was aglow with 
eagerness to show where he stood, he of the 
class who in all wars are first to offer them- 
selves. Almost before he knewit he had spoken, 
breaking the silence which had succeeded upon 
Black’s grave words. 

“I’m ready to go,” he said, and a great 
flush spread over his fair young face to the 
roots of his thick, sandy hair. 

Then, indeed, the table was in an uproar, a 
subdued uproar, to be sure, but none the less 
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“Pass, Highland Linen” 
UR system of inspection makes certain that not 
a single box of Highland Linen Writing Paper 
can leave our factory until it has been approved by an 
inspector. These girls detect every flaw and blemish 
and reject every defective sheet, envelope or box. 
Thousands of women with proper pride in the appear- 
ance of their correspondence have relied for years 
upon Highland Linen to be faultless, and Highland 
Linen has never failed them. Your friends will never 
be ‘as critical in their inspection as our experts are. 


EATONS 


a 
Crane 


The writing paper for particular people 
Whitley ‘Portia 
c4lmonte Watalie 


These five smart shapes of envelopes are found wherever Highland 
Linen is sold: Whitley, Almonte, Virginia, Natalie, Portia. 


Pure Gum Arabic 


The confectioner making something to 
be eaten is not more particular about the 
quality of gum arabic he uses than are we 
in gumming the flaps of the envelopes of 
Highland Linen. 

Nearly all dealers carry Highland Linen, but if 
you have difficulty in securing it, for 15 cents we 


will send you usable samples and the name of the 
nearest dealer who will supply you. 


Virgin ta 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY, New York, Prrtsrrecp, Mass. 
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throbbing with contrary opinion. As for 
Samuel Lockhart himself, he could only stare 
incredulously at his boy; but the other men, 
with the exception of the doctor and the min- 
ister, were instantly upon Tom with hurried 
words of disapproval. 

William Jennings, who sat next him, turned 
and laid a hand of remonstrance on Tom’s arm. 
“My boy,” he said fiercely—it was he whose 
son was likely to enlist with Canada—“you 
don’t know what you're talking about. For 
heaven’s sake, don’t lose your head like my 
George! There isn’t any call for you young- 
sters to take this thing seriously; leave it to 
the ones who are of military age at least. 
They’ve got enough men over there anyway 
to see this war through; if we send money and 
munitions, the way we are doing, that’s our 
part, and a big-part it is too.” 

Well, Tom found himself wishing in a way 
that he hadn’t spoken up, since it had brought 
all the heavyweights down on his undeniably 
boyish self. And yet, somehow, when he had 
glanced just once each at Red and Black, he 
couldn’t be entirely sorry. Both had given 
him a look which he would have done much to 
earn, and neither had said a word of remon- 
strance. * 

Yet, after the dinner, hisimpression that'Red 
and Black were both eager to have him carry 
his expression of willingness into that of a fixed 
purpose suffered an unexpected change. As 
they rose from the table at a late hour, Red— 
who had not been called out yet after all— 
+ pang his arm through Tom’s and spoke in 

ear 

“T’m proud of you, lad,” he said, “but I 
want you to think this thing through to the 
end. Duty sometimes takes one form and 
sometimes another. I’ve been watching your 
father, and—well, you dealt him a pretty 
heavy blow to-night, and he hasn’t been quite 
the same man since. Go slow; that’s only fair 
to him. You’re not twenty-one yet, are you?” 

“Pretty near. Next January.” 

“Keep cool till then. We may be in it asa 
country by then; I hope so. If we are, ast 
haps you and I ——’ 

Tom thrilled. 

“Will you go, doctor?” 

“You bet I will! I’d have been off long ago 
if—— But I can’t tell you the reason just now. 
Some day perhaps. Meanwhile 


E LOOKED at Tom, and Tom looked at 
him. Then both of them for some inex- 


. plainable reason turned and looked toward 


Black, whose eyes were following them. 

“Do you suppose he’ll go if we do declare 
war?” whispered Tom. 

A queer expression crossed Red’s face. 
“They mostly don’t—his class,” he said rather 
contemptuously. 

“Do you think”—Tom hesitated—“‘ he’s 
just like his class?” 

“Not—just like those I’ve known,” ad- 


‘mitted Red grudgingly. “That is, on the sur- 


face. Can’t tell how deep the difference goes 
et. 

“T like him!”’ avowed Tom honestly. 

Red laughed. ‘‘Good for you!” he com- 
mented. “T’m trying rather hard not to like 
him.” 

Tom stared. “‘Oh, why not?” he questioned 
eagerly. 

But he didn’t hear the explanation of this 
extraordinary statement, for one of the older 
men came up and hauled him away by the 
arm, and he had a bad time of it, mostly, for 
the rest of the evening. He was only restrained 
from making a bolt and getting away from the 
house by the remembrance of Black’s promise. 

The time came, however, when for a mo- 
ment he feared it was all up with that moon- 
light spin. He had just slipped out upon 
the porch and assured himself that the night 
was continuing to be the finest ever, when he 
heard Red inside taking leave. He hurried 
back and discovered that the other men were 
evidently about to take the cue and go also. 
He came around to Black’s elbow in time to 
hear Red address the minister. 

‘“Happen to be in the mood for a run of a 
few miles in my car?” Red invited in his care- 
less way which left a man free to accept or re- 
fuse as he chose. “I have to see a patient yet 
to-night. | It was a pretty fine night when I 
came in.’ 

Tom know—how could he?—what 
in the circumstances it cost Black to reply as 
he promptly did: “Thank you; I'd like noth- 
ing better—except what I’m going to have— 
the same thing with Tom Lockhart.” 


was a gentleman and he hastened 
to release Black from his promise, although 
his face showed plainly his disappointment. 
“Please go with the doctor if you like, Mr. 
Black. His car can put it all over mine, and he 
doesn’t ask anybody very often—as I ‘happen 
to know.” 

Black smiled. “I’m engaged to you, Tom,” 
he said, “‘and I’m going with you if you'll take 
me. Mighty sorry I can’t be i in two places at 
the same time, Doctor Burns.” 

“All right,”” answered Red, and wouldn’t 
have admitted for a farm that he was dis- 
appointed. ‘As for Tom’s car, it’s a whale,” 
he added, ‘‘and can show my old Faithful the 
dust any time. Good night then!” 

Whichever was the better car, certain it was 
that Black, in Tom’s, had his first sensation of 
tremendous speed during the hour which fol- 
lowed. The boy was excited by the events of 
the evening, he was a skillful and daring driver, 
and he was conscious of being able to give an 
older man a perfectly new experience. 

Black had frankly told him that he had 
never before taken a night drive in a powerful 
roadster, with the speed limit whatever the 


driver chose to make it. Under this stimulus 
Tom chose to make it pretty, nearly the ex- 
treme of his expensive motor’s potential de- 
velopment. The result was that very soon the 
minister’s hat was in his hand and his close-cut 
black hair taking the stiff breeze, like Tom’s, 
in the warm night wind as the car gather 
herself afresh to fly down each new stretch of 
clear road. 

“Like it?’”? shouted Tom suddenly as he 
slowed down a bit for a sharp curve. 

“Tt’s great!” 

“Don’t mind how fast we go?”’ 

“Not while I trust you—as I do.” 

“You do trust me, eh?” The boy’s voice 
was exultant. 

“To the limit.” 

““Why do you?” 

“Because you know my life is in your hands. 
You wouldn’t risk cutting it short.” 

The motor slackened perceptibly. ‘‘There’s 
not the least danger of that 

“Of course not, with your hands on the 
wheel. Go ahead; don’t slow down. You 
haven’t shown me yet quite what the car can 
do, have you?” 


“WES not quite. Pretty near, though. I 
knew you were a good sport. Lots of 
older men get nervous when we hit—what we 
were hitting. Not even R. P. B. drives in quite 
that notch, and he’s no coward. He says it’s 
all right if you don’t happen to throw a tire. 


.I never expect to throw one—not at that pace. 


Never have. Maybe I better not take any 
chances with the minister in, though.” 

“Take any that you’d take for yourself,” 
commanded Black. 

*Tom, diminishing his apace of necessity for a 
one-way bridge, glanced quickly round at his 
companion to see what Black’s face might re- 
veal that his cool speech did not. He saw no 
trace of fear in the clean-cut profile, outlined 
against the almost daylight of the vivid night; 
instead he saw a man seemingly at ease un- 
der conditions which usually, Tom reflected, 
rather strung most fellows up, old or young. 

Suddenly Tom spoke his mind. ‘You area 
dead game sport,” he said in his ardent young 
way. ‘They mostly aren’t, though—in your 
business, are they, honestly now? You would 
go to'war, though, wouldn’t you?” 

Then he saw a change of expression indeed. 
Black’s lips tightened, his chin seemed to pro- 
trude more than usual—and, as we have noted 
before, it was a frankly aggressive chin at any 
time. Black’s head came round, and his eyes 
seemed to look straight through Tom’s into his 
cynical young thoughts. 

“Tom,” he said, waited a bit and then went 
on slowly and with peculiar emphasis: ‘‘There’s 
just one thing I can never take peaceably from 
any man, and I don’t think I have to take it: 
I have the honor to belong to a profession 
which includes thousands of the finest men in 
the world, just as your friend Doctor Burns’ 
profession includes thousands of fine men. 
You—and others—never think of hitting at 
the profession of medicine and surgery just 
because you may happen to know a man here 
and there who isn’t a particularly worthy 
member of it. There are quacks and charlatans 
in medicine, but the profession isn’t judged by 
them. Is it quite fair to judge the ministry by 
some man you have known who didn’t seem 
to measure up?” 

““Why—no, of course not,” admitted Tom. 
“Tt’s just that—I suppose—well, I don’t think 
there are so many of ’em who—who sd 

“Want to seventy miles an hour—at 
midnight?” 


OM laughed boyishly. “I don’t expect 

that, of course. But I don’t like long pray- 
ers, to tell the truth, and most of the sermons 
find fault with folks because they don’t happen 
to come up to the preacher’s mark, and I get 
tired of ’em.” 

“Do you like Doctor Burns’ medicine? He 
set your leg once, you told me. Did you like 
that especially?” 

“Oh, well, if you want to call sermons med- 
icine ‘a began Tom slyly. 

“That’s exactly what many of them are— 
or should be; and pretty bitter medicine too, 
at that, sometimes. Shouldn’t a man have your 
respect who dares to risk your dislike by giving 
you the medicine he thinks you need? Is the 
man who ventures to stand up and tell you the 
plain truth about yourself, whether you like it 
or not, exactly a coward?” 

“You're certainly no coward,” said Tom 
with emphasis. 

“Did you ever happen to know a minister 
who you thought was a coward?” 

“Not exactly. But—if you want the truth— 
I don’t think, if this country should get into 
war, you ’d see an awiul lot of preachers go- 
ing into it, Why, they don’t believe in it. 

ey ——’ 

“Wait and see. We shall get into it sooner 
or later; I hope sooner. And when we do, I 
don’t think the regiments will be lacking for 
chaplains.” 

“Oh, chaplains!” 

“You think that’s a soft job, do you? Do 
you aeoese to have been reading much about 
the English and French chaplains over there, 
since the war began? And the priests?” 

“Can’t say I have;”’ admitted Tom. 

“The only difference that I can find,’ said 
Black in a peculiar quiet tone which when he 
knew him better Tom discovered to mean 
deadly earnestness—with a bite in it, ‘‘ between 
a chaplain’s job and a fighting man’s is that 
the right sort of chaplain goes unarmed where 
the soldier goes armed, and takes about as 


_many chances first and last. And when it 
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have made the same query. 


Why should so many women prefer a Sellers Kitchen 
Cabinet when there are so many others apparently the same? 
The answer is not hard. Any woman who owns a Sellers 
Cabinet considers it obvious. y woman who sees this big 
beautiful Sellers ‘‘ Mastercraft”’ model for the first time realizes it. 
The Sellers ‘‘ Mastercraft’’ combines features that women have 
always wanted—things that no woman would have omitted. It 
expresses the average woman’s idea of complete kitchen service. 
In thousands of homes it literally “‘does the work of a servant.” 
For example, it has the Automatic Lowering Flour Bin. 
Every woman recognizes in this a-most necessary feature. It 
eliminates the treacherous climbing on chairs, the dangerous 
lifting and straining when filling the bin. 
Then there is the Automatic Base Shelf Extender. When you 


Mis women have asked us this question. Many dealers 


open the Lower Cupboard door, the pots and pans are automat-: 


ically brought within easy reach. 


Youwillalsonotice theclear white Porceliron Work Table, asani- 
tary feature that every woman wants; also the patented ant-proof 
casters which prevent vermin from crawling up into the cabinet. 

In all there are fifteen of these long-wanted features combined 
in this remarkable cabinet for the first time. No other cabinet has 
them all. Not one could be omitted without being missed. 

Women prefer, too, the scientifically arranged design which 
provides for great capacity and unusual convenience. 

This big beautiful Sellers “‘ Mastercraft” easily accommodates 
from 300 to 400 articles. That means the entire equipment of the 
average family. There is no overflow for kitchen or pantry shelves. 
This cabinet holds everything. You can do all your work right 


SELLE 


“The Best Servant in Your House”’ 


Why Women Prefer the Sellers? 


at the cabinet. Every last needless step—every unnecessary bit 
of labor—every wasted moment is saved. 

These are a few of the many reasons why so many women 
prefer the Sellers. Of course, the name “‘Sellers’’ is in itself an 
endorsement. It stands for the very best in quality, in material, 
in workmanship. For over 30 years it has marked kitchen cabi- 
nets of the highest standard. 

We cannot begin to detail all the desirable features of this 
remarkable, advanced type cabinet. You will realize the superi- 
orities that we have attempted to describe. So we invite you to 
go to your local Sellers dealer and carefully inspect these cabinets. 

Sellers has always stood for worth. Every dollar you give for 
a Sellers buys the utmost in kitchen cabinet service and conven- 
ience. Yet—Sellers Cabinets are not high priced. They cost no 
more than ordinary cabinets. That we are able to give more 
without charging more is the result of years of production experi- 
ence in the great Sellers Factories. Your dealer will gladly arrange 
terms to suit your income. 


Famous Recipe Book—FREE 


Write at once for a copy of “21 Inexpensive Meals,” by 
Constance E. Miller, ADE. This book is now in use in thou- 
sands of homes. It gives recipes prepared by a dietetic expert, for 
a whole week of tasty and economical meals. It also pictures and 
describes the famous line of Sellers Kitchen Cabinets. There is 
positively no charge. A postal card will bring you a copy. 


G. I. SELLERS & SONS CO. 


1500 13th Street ELWOOD, IND. 


F. C. Burroughes Furniture Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
(District Representative) 
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comes to bracing the men’s courage before 


the fight—and after—well, I think I covet the 


chaplain’s chance even more than I do the 
captain’s.”’ 

They drove in silence after that for exactly 
three miles and three-quarters, which, at 
Tom’s now modified pace, took about five 
minutes. 

Then Black said: “I didn’t answer the 
other part of your question, did I, Tom?” 

“About whether you’d go to war?” Tom - 
turned with a satisfied smile on his lips. ‘I’ve 
been thinking about that. But I guess you 
answered it all right.” 


T ONE o'clock in the morning Tom set 
Black down before the Manse. For the 
last half hour they had had a jolly talk which 
had ranged from guns to girls, and back again 
to guns, for Black seemed to know more about 
the guns than the girls, although he had lis- 
tened with interest to Tom’s remarks upon < 
both subjects and had contributed an anecdote 
or two which had made Tom shout with glee. 

When Black stood upon the sidewalk, a tall, 
straight figure in the moonlight, he held out 
his hand, which Tom gripped eagerly. Thank 
you for the nicest hour I’ve had in a month. 
That blew all the fog out of my brain and put 
a wonderful new idea into my head.” 

“Mind telling me what it is?”’ Tom asked. 

“Tf you'll keep it quiet till I get it under . 
way. Do you think we can get a group of 
fellows, friends of yours and others, to come 
to my house once a week—say, on Monday 
evenings—to talk over this war situation, 
study it up, discuss it freely, and plan what we 
can do to help over here before we get over 
there?” 

“Do I think so?’”? Tom’s tone spoke his 
pleasure, as well as the chuckling laugh he 
gave. ‘“‘Why, the fellows will be crazy to 
come—after I tell ’em about this drive and 
chin of ours. When they know you burned the 
road with me at seventy-two and never turned 
a hair, they’ll fall over one another to get to 
your house.” ; 

He enjoyed to the full the laugh he got back 
from Black at that, a deep-keyed, whole-' 
souled, delightful laugh, which told of the 
richness of the man’s nature. Then, ‘‘I’d drive 
at a hundred, hours on end,” declared Black, 
“to have you fall in with my schemes like that. 
Good night, Tom; and we’ll organize that club 
to-morrow.” 

“To-day you mean.” Tom reluctantly gave 
his motor the signal. 

“To-day. At eight o’clock to-night. Be on 
hand early, will you, Tom, to help me make 
things go from the start?” 

“Yl be sitting on your doorstep at seven- 
thirty.” 

“Good. I'll open the door at seven-twenty- 
nine. Good night, Tom.” 

“Good night, Mr. Black.” 

But Tom was not out of sight of the Manse 
when the door closed on his friend the minister, - 
so slowly did he drive away. 


VI 


” HERE!” said Jane Ray, turning on one 

last golden electric bulb, cunningly con- 
cealed. ‘‘I’ve used every device I know to 
make the showing tell. Js it effective? Does it, 
all count, Mrs. Burns? I’ve studied it so much 
I don’t know any more.” 

Mrs. Redfield Pepper Burns stood beside 
Miss Ray at one end of the long shop—a shop 
no longer—and looked down it silently for a 
full minute before she spoke. Then, “‘It’s very 
wonderful,” she said in her low, rich voice. ‘‘I 
shouldn’t have dreamed that even you could 
do it. It is effective; it does count. The appeal, 
even at the first glance, is—astonishing.” 

“The question is—where has the shop 
gone?” This was Miss Lockhart. 

Nan stood on Mrs. Burns’ other side. All 
three were in semi-evening dress of a quiet sort, 
and the evening hour was just before that set 
for the showing of the posters. Jane Ray had 
decided against making a public thing of her 
exhibition; she had argued that that would 
mean a crowd and little money. A more 
exclusive affair with invitations discreetly ex- 
tended ought to fill just comfortably her lim- 
ited space and bring the dollars she coveted for 
her Belgians. 

“It isn’t a shop now; it’s a salon,’’ declared 
Mrs. Burns. 

Jane glowed at this, as well she might. Mrs. 
Burns, with her wealth, her experience of the 
world, her personality of exceeding charm, 
knew whereof she spoke. Jane knew well that 
she could not have found a patroness of her 
exhibition whose influence could help her more 
than that of the wife of Red Pepper Burns. 

“Ves, that’s the word,” Nan agreed. ‘‘ Miss 
Ray has done wonders. The shop has always 
been a perfectly charming place, as a shop; 
but to-night it’s a colorful spot to intrigue not 
only the eye but the heart. The pocketbooks 
and purses will fly open; I’m sure of it. And 
with Doctor Burns to tell us what we must 
do Oh, no doubt but every poster will be 
sold to-night.” 

“‘T’m not so sure,” Jane said. ‘“‘They might 
be if the prices bid run low. But I don’t want 
small prices; I want big ones—oh, very big! 
If people will only understand—and care.” 

The shop door opened and R. P. Burns and 
Tom Lockhart came in together, both in eve- 
ning dress. Tom’s face was exultant. 

“T got him!” he called. “I put out the office 
lights, chloroformed the office nurse, hauled 
him upstairs, drew his bath and put his clothes 
tpon him, and for a finishing touch, to make 
all tight, disconnected the telephone. First oc- 
casion ever known where he was present at any 
party before the guests arrived—not to men- 
tion being properly dressed.” 


Red was laughing. He loomed above the 
group, every red hair in shining place, his eyes 
sparkling with eagerness for the fray. Not ina 
long time had he had a part to play, outside 
his profession, which suited him so well. Him- 
self war mad from the beginning, impatient a 
thousand times over at the apathy of his fellow 
citizens under the constantly growing needs 
and demands of the world struggle, he was wel- 
coming the chance to try his hand and voice at 
warming the cold hearts, firing the imagina- 
tions and reaching the pocketbooks, thus far 
mostly shoved deep down in the prosperous 
pockets. 

To be here to-night he had worked like a 
fiend all day to cover his lists of calls, to tie up 
every possible foreseen demand. At the last 
moment he had cut half a dozen strings which 
threatened to bind him, instructed his office to 
take no calls for him for the coming three 
hours, and had fled away with Tom, deter- 
mined for once to do his duty as he saw it, and 
not as any persistent patient might see it. 

“Jolly, but this is a stunning show!” he 
commented, gazing round him. ‘ What light- 
ing! Why, you must have run wires every- 
where, Jane. That fellow in blue on the horse 
at the far end looks as if he were galloping 
straight out at us. You must have been on a 
hanging committee at some art gallery some- 
time or other.” 

“Never. And Mr. Black is responsible for 
the first inspiration about the lighting. He has 
taken such an interest. Did you know he got 
all these Raemakers cartoons down at the end 
for me? They just came to-day; he had to 
wire and wire to have them here in time. 
They’re so splendid—and so terrible—I’ve put 
them all by themselves.” 


} ages strode down the room. Nobody joined 
him while he stared with intense concentra- 
tion at the merciless arraignment of a merciless 
foe which was ih each Raemakers stroke. He 
came back with a fresh fire in his eye. 

“‘What can I say that will sell those? People 
will turn. away in holy horror and say the 
Dutchman lies. He hasn’t told half the truth; 
it can’t be told. I want that one last on the 
line myself. I can’t hang it, but I can put it 
away—and get it out now and then, when my 
pity slackens. Oh, Lord, how long! Two years 
and more those people have been bleeding, and 
still we stand on the outside and look on, like 
gamins at a curbstone fight. Shame on us!” 
And Red ran his hand through his thick, cop- 
pery locks again and again, till they stood 
rampant above his frowning brows. 

“Hush, dear! Here come the first people 
and you are one of the receiving hosts. You 
mustn’t look so savage. Smooth down your 
hair—and smile again.’”’ His wife spoke warn- 
ingly. 

right—I’ll try. Where’s the minister? 


I thought he was going to stand ky to-night. 


He has a better grip on his feelings than I 
have. He keeps his hair where it belongs. I’m 
too Irish for that.” 

“I’m here.”” And Black came up to shake 
hands ahead of the guests who were alighting 
from a big car outside. ‘‘I was after just one 
more poster and got it out of the express office 
at the last minute. No, I’m not going to show 
it yet. I think it comes later.” 

we're all six here; I’m so glad,” 
whispered Nan Lockhart. ‘‘Do you know, 


somehow I was never so proud in my life of be- . 


ing one of a receiving group? Nothing ever 
seemed so worth while. Mr. Black, it’s fine of 
you to give so much time to this.” 

“Fine! It’s just an escape valve for me, 
Miss Lockhart. Besides, what could be better 
worth doing than this just now?” 

“Nothing that I can think of. But it took 
Jane Ray to conceive it. Isn’t she looking 
beautifully distinguished to-night in that per- 
fectly ripping smoke-blue gown, and her hair 
so shiningly smooth and close?” 

“Ripping repeated Black, his eyes follow- 
ing Miss Ray as she went forward to welcome 
her first guests. ‘It’s very plain—and unob- 
trusive. I shouldn’t have noticed it. She does 
look distinguished, as you say; but it isn’t the 
dress, is it?” 

_Nan laughed. ‘ How that would please her! 
The dress is plain and unobtrusive—and ab- 
solutely perfect in every line. It makes what 
I’m wearing look so fussy I want to go home 
and change it. Jane has a genius for knowing 
how to look like a picture. I suppose that’s 
the artist in her. Do you know, I think the 
people who are asked here to-night feel particu- 
larly flattered by an invitation from Jane? 
Isn’t that quite an achievement for a shop- 
keeper?” 

“That word doesn’t seem to apply to her 
somehow,” said Black—and changed the sub- 
ject rather abruptly. 


WO minutes later he had left Miss Lockhart 

to greet one of his elderly parishioners, a 
rich widow who bore down upon him in full 
sail. Nan Lockhart looked after him with an 
amused expression about her well-cut mouth. 
“You didn’t like my calling her a shopkeeper. 
And you don’t intend to discuss any girl with 
me or anybody else, do you, Robert?” she 
said to herself. ‘‘All right; be discreet like the 
saint you are supposed to be—and really are 
for the most part, I think. But you’re pretty 
human too. And Fanny Fitch is wearing a 
frock and hat to-night that I think even you 
will be forced to notice.” 

It was not long before she had an opportu- 
nity to test the truth of this prediction. The 
room filled rapidly, the narrow street outside 
becoming choked with cars. Among the early 
comers were Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Lockhart 
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300 Ways 
To Make One Soup 


is, by experts college trained in right 
culinary methods. 

They have tried out more than 300 
ways of making a single soup. Day by 
day the results are compared. Step by 
step the soup is perfected. 


Then standards are fixed for every 
material. Every detail of the process 
is fixed in a formula. Ingredients are 
analyzed to prevent variation. 


So every dish of a Van Camp Soup 
is exactly like the finest dish attained. 


Never Twice Alike 


The finest soups made by Parisian 
chefs are never twice alike. That was 
the trouble. Some of those soups were 
marvelous creations, and those famous 
French recipes form the basis of Van 
Camp Soups. 

But materials varied, and no two 
blends were similar. The soups were 
delicious, but never perfect. 


The Finest Tables 
Serve Them 


These Van Camp Soups cost little. 
A whole family can be served for a trifle. 
Yet they are served today in the finest 
homes, where cost is not considered. 


There is no way to match them save 
as we make them—by scientific cookery. 
And homes and hotels can’t attempt that. 
Exact Formulas Try a few kinds and see what they 


In the Van Camp kitchens the soups mean to you. You have never known 
are perfected by scientific cooks. That such soups. 


VAN 


Soups 


Other Van Camp Products Include 


Pork and Beans Evaporated Milk Spaghetti Peanut Butter 
Chili Con Carne Catsup Chili Sauce, etc. 


Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 


en 
Van Camp’s 
Pork and Beans Peanut Butter 
Baked for hours at high heat A famous Italian recipe Made from two kinds of pea- 
in steam ovens so they easily perfect in a_ scientific nuts so blended as to attain the 
height of flavor. 
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Red and Black 
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and Miss Fitch. As Frances appeared in the 
ever-lengthening line of arrivals, Nan found 
herself waiting with interest for the moment 
when she should reach Jane Ray and Mr. 
Black, who, as it chanced just then, stood near 
each other. 

No doubt but Miss Fitch was a charmer. 
Even Nan was forced to admit that she had 
never seen Fanny more radiant. As the ob- 
server glanced from Fanny to Jane and back 
again, the comparison which occurred to her 
was that between a gray-blue pigeon and a 
bird of paradise.: And yet there was nothing 
dull about Jane, and nothing flaunting about 
Fanny. 

It was not a matter of clothes and color after 
all; it was an affair of personality. Jane was 
beautifully distinguished in appearance—Nan 
had chosen the right words to describe her— 
and Fanny was exquisitely lovely to look at. 
And there you were; simply nowhere in esti- 
mating the two, unless you had something 
more to go by than looks. Nan, with intimate 
knowledge of Fanny Fitch and an acquaint- 
ance with Jane Ray which offered one of the 
most interesting attractions she had ever felt 
toward a member of her own sex, found herself 
wondering how any man who should chance on 
this evening to meet them both for the first 
time might succeed in characterizing them 
afterward for the benefit, say, of an invalid 
mother. 

It was great fun and as good as a play, she 
reflected, to see Jane and Fanny meet. Ii there 
was the slightest touch of condescension in 
Fanny’s manner as she approached her hostess, 
it had no choice but to disappear before Jane’s 
adorable poise. Nobody could condescend to 
Jane. It wasn’t that she didn’t permit it; it 
simply couldn’t exist in the presence of that 
straightforward young individuality of hers. 
From the top of her satiny smooth, high-held, 
dark head to the toe of the smart little slipper 
which matched the blue of her gown she was 
quietly sure of herself, and beside her some of 
the town’s most aristocratic matrons and 
maids looked—well, less aristocrats than Jane. 


Fag topes the edges of the room they moved, 
the guests, in low-voiced, smiling orderli- 
ness, scanning the posters, large and small, so 
cunningly displayed, with every art of con- 
cealed lighting to show them off. The appeal of 
some was only in the flaming patriotism of the 
vigorous lines and brilliant coloring; in others 
all the cunning of the painter’s brush had 
wrought to make a restrained yet thrilling ef- 
fect, hardly second to that of a finished picture. 

The subjects were taken from everywhere— 
from the trenches, from No Man’s Land, from 
civilian homes, from the cellars of the outcasts 
and exiles. And as the people whom Jane had 
invited to this strange exhibit moved on and 
on, past one heart-stirring sketch to another, 
the smiles 6n many lips died out and now and 
then one saw more than a hint of rising tears, 
quickly suppressed. Those who could look at 
that showing unmoved were few. 

And yet presently, when Burns was upon his 
platform, offering his first poster for sale, al- 
though it went quickly, it was at no high price. 
Following this, he took the least appealing, and 
so on, in due course, and the bids still ran low. 
Little by little, however, he forced them up 
considerably, more by the telltale expression 
upon his face when he was dissatisfied with a 
bid than by what he said. As an auctioneer 
Red had begun his effort a little disappoint- 
ingly to those who expected his words, backed 
by his personality, to do great things from the 
start. 

The explanation he gave to Jane Ray ina 
minute’s interval was undoubtedly the true 
one: ‘If they were all men, I could bully 
them into it. Somehow these well-dressed 
women stifle me. I’m not used to facing them 
except professionally. What’s the matter? 
Shall I let go and fire straight, at any risk of 
offending? They ought to be offering five times 
as much, you know. They simply aren’t tak- 
ing this thing seriously, and I don’t know how 
to make them.” 

“Tf you can’t make them, I don’t know who 
could. Yes, speak plainly—why not? We 
ought not to be getting tens and twenties for 
such posters as those last three; each one 
should have brought a hundred at least. Try 
this one next, please.” 


URNS stood straight again. He held up the 
sheet Jane offered him. It was a bit of won- 
derful coloring, showing a group of French 
a pa | staring up at an airplane, high over- 
ead—the first British flier on his way to the 
front. The awe, the faith in those watching 
eyes was touching. 

‘*Give me a hundred for this, won’t you?” 
he called. ‘“‘Start the bid at that and then 
send it flying. Never mind whether you want 
the poster or not. Some day it will be valu- 
able—if not in money, then in sentiment. 
Now then, who speaks?” 

Nobody spoke. Then “Oh, come, Doctor,” 
said one rotund gentleman, laughing, ‘‘you 
can’t rob us that way. The thing’s a cheap, 
machine-colored print, interesting, certainly, 
but no more. I'll give you ten for it; that’s 
enough. There’s just one poster in the whole 
show that’s worth a hundred dollars—and 
that’s the man on the horse. When you offer 
that I’ll be prepared to see you.” 

“The man on the horse goes for not a cent 
under five hundred,” declared Burns fiercely. 
“Starts at that—and ends at seven, eight, 
nine, a thousand! Meanwhile ”” But he 
couldn’t do it. 

It was a polite, suburban company; no great 
wealth in it, just comfortably prosperous 
people, not particularly patriotic as yet. The 
time was to come when they would see things 


differently, but at that period of the Great 
War they were mostly cold to the needs of the 
sufferers three thousand miles away. They 
saw no reason why Jane Ray should invite 
them to an exclusive showing of her really 
quite entertaining collection and then expect 
them to open their pocketbooks into her lap. 

Each one intended to buy one poster, of 
course, out of courtesy to Jane, but the lower- 
priced the better. And all the lower-priced 
ones were sold. The bidding went slack; all 
but died. Burns took out his big white hand- 
kerchief and wiped his brow, smiling ruefully 
down at Jane, who nodded encouragingly back. 
But even that encouraging nod couldn’t tell 
Red how to do it. 


EFORE this distressing stage in the pro- 

ceedings had been reached, Black, with a 
lightninglike working of the mind, had been 
making plans of his own in case they should be 
needed. He had stood beside Nan Lockhart 
at the back of the room, his arms folded,' his 
eyes watching closely the scene before him. He 
did not look at all, as he stood there, like a man 
who could take an auctioneer’s place and “‘ get 
away with it,’’ as the modern, expressive phrase 
goes. In his clerical dress, his dark hair very 
smooth above his clear brow, his eyes intent, 
his lips unconsciously pressed rather firmly to- 
gether under the influence of his anxiety for 
Burns’ success in the difficult task, Black’s 
appearance suggested rather that of a restrained 
onlooker at a race who watches a favorite 
jockey, than that of one who longs to leap into 
the saddle and dash round the course himself, 
to win the race. But this was precisely what 
he was aching to do. 

Deeply as he admired the clever surgeon, 
much as he hoped for the friendship of the 
highly intelligent man, he had not been long in 
finding out that Red had not been built for a 
persuader in public places. If the red-headed 
doctor had been confronted with a desperate 
case of emergency surgery, he could have 
flung off his coat, rolled up his sleeves, com- 
mandeered an amateur nurse for an assistant 
and achieved a victory as brilliant as it was 
spectacular. Doubtless, Black reflected, if it 
had been a matter of partisan politics, and an 
enemy to the good of the state had met Red in 
open debate, the doctor could have downed 
him in three rounds, by sheer force of clean-cut 


-argument and an arm thrown high in convinc- 


ing gesture. 

But, given a roomful of well-to-do people nct 
overmuch interested in Belgian orphans, and a 
man trying to sell them something they didn’t 
want, for more than they had any idea of pay- 
ing for it—well, Red simply couldn’t do it, that 
was all. And Miss Ray, in picking him out for 
the job on account of his popularity and his 
well-known fearlessness in telling people what 
they must do, had simply missed it. It was an 
error in judgment, and nobody was seeing that 
more clearly than Jane herself, as Black dis- 
covered by each glance at her. 


HE was standing at Red’s elbow, handing 

him up posters, one by one, and giving each 
buyer a charming glance of gratitude for each 
purchase as she moved forward to hand the 
poster spoken for. But her usually warm color 
had receded a little, her lips between the smiles 
seemed a trifle set, and a peculiar sense of her 
disappointment reached across the room and 
impressed itself upon Black as definitely as if 
she had signaled to him. Just once he caught 
her eyes, as if in search of his, and he found 
himself giving her back a look of sympathy 
“- understanding and longing to come to her 
aid. 

Would it be possible in any way to do that? 
He was accustomed to facing people in the 
mass as Red was not, and accustomed to han- 
dling them, to reading from their faces what 
would influence them; to—well, in simple 
words, to being master of them and leading 
them whither they would not go. Would the 
moment conceivably come when he could step 
into the breach and, without offending Red or 
seeming presumptuous, do that now? 

At least he could be prepared. And as his 
mind worked, led by Red’s very mistakes into 
seeing what might offset them, a suggestion 
suddenly shaped itself. Instantly he acted 
upon it. 

He beckoned Tom Lockhart, took him quietly 
aside into the half-lighted rear shop, where 
the big antique pieces removed from the larger 
room to make space crowded one another un- 
mercifully, and spoke under his breath: ‘‘ Tor, 
you have more nerve than any fellow I know. 
Around the corner on Seventh Street, at the 
Du Bois’s, there’s a Belgian baby—came to- 
day. Please go and ask them for it, will you? 
And hurry back. Tell them to pick it out of the 
cradle just as it is, wrap a shawl around it, and 
let you bring it here. They’re French; they’ll 
understand; I was there to-day. Quick!” 

With a smothered whoop Tom was off, and 
Black returned to the larger room, remaining, 
however, near the door of the back shop. Ten 
minutes later an eager whisper through a 
crack of that door summoned him and he 
slipped out to find Tom gingerly holding a 
bundle, from one end of which protruded a 


' dark little head. 


“Here he is, poor little cuss! He’s about the 
most whippéd looking. specimen I ever saw. 
Think he'll sell a poster? He’s sold one al- 
ready—blamed if he hasn’t!—at the best price 
Tommy Boy can afford.” 

“Keep him quiet here for a bit, can you, 
Tom? I'll come for him when I think his 
chance is ripe. Will he keep still?” 

“Too used to shifting for himself not to 
keep still, I guess.’”’ Tom gazed pityingly into 
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“I Carried This 
Aluminum Outfit 
With Me Everywhere 


‘*__when in training back of the lines, 
on the march, into battle. Got the 
roughest kind of usage, but it stood 
the racket! I know now why I’ve 
always seen ‘‘Wear-Ever’’ aluminum 
utensils in so many homes.”’ 


Women who realize that real econ- 
omy is nota matter of buying “cheap” 
things, but things that give lasting 
service, know that it pays to invest in 


Aluminum Cooking Utensils 


They know that, because of the strength . 


and enduring qualities of these beautiful 
utensils, they are saved the expense and 
annoyance of continually buying new 
utensils. 

“Wear-Ever” utensils are made in one 
piece—without joint or seam—from thick, 
hard sheet aluminum. They have no coat- 
ing to chip or peel; no place for food to 
lodge—cannot rust—are pure and safe. 

It is now possible to resume manufactur- 
ing a complete line of “Wear-Ever”— in- 
cluding those styles and sizes which could 
not be secured during the war because of 
the demands of the National Service. 


Replace utensils that wear out 
with utensils that “Wear-Ever” 


Look for the ‘‘Wear-Ever’’ trademark on the 
bottom of each utensil 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 
Dept. 12 New Kensington, Pa. 


RED AND BLACK 
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the thin little face, with its big eyes regarding 
him steadily in the dim light of the outer 
room. “All right, I’ll keep him quiet. But 
don’t hold off the crisis too long. R. P.’s about 
at the end of his wind. First time in my life 
I ever saw Doctor in a corner, but he’s sure in 
one now.” 

“‘He’s done nobly; we just aren’t educated 
up to the idea yet, that’s all. Baby may not 
help out, but we’ll try.” 


LACK went back. Red turned and gave 

him a look as he came in which said: “I 
wish I were about a million miles away from 
here. How in thunder do you do it?” 

As if the thought were father to the demand 
he suddenly beckoned and spoke: “Mr. Black, 
suppose you come up here and tell us about 
these last—and best—posters. My oratory 
has run out. I know you have one poster of 
your own you haven’t shown; isn’t it time for 
that now?” 

Black smiled up at him, a friendly smile 
which answered: ‘“I’d like nothing better 
than to help you out, old fellow.” But aloud 
he said: ‘Rather a telling one has just been 
brought in by Mr. Thomas Lockhart. With 
your permission I’ll be glad to show it to 
everybody.” 

And with that he was out of the room and 
back again, and the baby, out of its wrappings, 
its thin tiny frame, pinched face and clawlike 
hands showing with a dumb eloquence, was 
held cozily in the tall young man’s left arm, 
and his right hand was gently smoothing back 
the curly black locks from the wistful little 
brow. 

He took one step up on the platform Red 
was about to vacate and looked down into the 
upturned faces. ‘‘Don’t go yet, please, Doc- 
tor,” he requested in the other’s ear. Reluc- 
tantly Burns waited, scanning the baby. 

““There isn’t anything I can say, ladies and 
gentlemen,” Black began very quietly, and 
looked back into the small face as he went on: 
“Tt’s all said by this little chap. He’s just 
been brought over to this country, with scores 
more, by the Committee for Belgian Relief. 
A kind-hearted French family near by have 
offered to care for him until a home can be 
found. The father of this family was at the 
pier when the ship came in, saw this baby, and 
brought him home with him. It is for hun- 
dreds of such little forlorn creatures as he that 
Miss Ray wants to raise the largest sum we are 
able to give her. We can’t conceive how much 
money is needed, but we can’t possibly make 
the amount too large.” 

The absolute simplicity of this little speech— 
for this was all he said—coupled with the 
touching appeal of the baby in his arms was 
what did it; Mrs. Burns and Nan and Jane all 
said so afterward. With the instinct for the 
right course at the right moment which is the 
peculiar gift of the public speaker, Black di- 
vined at the instant that he came upon the 
platform that the fewer his words, the more 
loudly would the tiny, silent figure do its own 
soliciting. And so it proved. 

“Please show the Belgian posters, Doctor 
Burns,” Black suggested; and Red, taking 
them from Jane’s hands, held them up without 
comment, one by one. 


ND one by one they were bid off—while 
Black stood and held the baby and looked 
on, his keen-eyed, sensitive face eloquent of his 
interest—bid off at sums which ranged higher 
and higher as the company, now as ardent in 
the cause of the living, breathing baby before 
them as they had been apathetic in that of his 
small compatriots across the sea of whom they 
had only heard, vied with one another to prove 
that they could be generous when they really 
saw the reason why. 

“T’d certainly like a picture of Mr. Black 
and that baby at this minute,’? murmured 
Fanny Fitch in the ear of Nan Lockhart as she 
returned from a trip to the front of the room, 
where she had recklessly emptied a gold-mesh 
bag to buy that for which she did not care at 


all. 

She had looked up into Robert Black’s face 
as she stood below him and had received one 
of those strictly impartial smiles which he was 
now bestowing upon everybody who asked for 
them; and she had come away thoroughly de- 
termined to secure for herself, before much 
more time had passed, a smile which should be 
purely personal. 

“He does look dear with the baby,” ad- 
mitted Nan heartily. ‘‘He holds him as if he 
had held babies all his life. Oh, it’s splendid, 
the way things are going now. How was he 
inspired to get that child?” 

“‘ Eye for the dramatic, my dear,” suggested 
her friend. ‘All successful ministers have it. 
The unsuccessful ones lack it and go round 
wondering why their schemes fail. It’s per- 
fectly legitimate and it makes them much more 
interesting. The Reverend Robert looks as 
innocent as a newborn babe, but he’s really a 
born actor.” 

“Fanny Fitch! How ridiculous!” 

“Tf he weren’t he would have rushed up 
there with the baby and harangued us for fif- 
teen minutes about the needs of the Belgians. 
But he has the dramatic sense just to stand 
there looking like a young father angel, with 
those dark brows of his bent on the poor child, 
and we fall for him like the idiots we are, as he 
knew we would. I never dreamed of spend- 
ing that last ten dollars. I didn’t spend it for 
the Belgians at all; I spent it for Robert 
Black.” 

“T’m glad you’re frank enough to admit it.” 

“‘What’s the use in trying to conceal any- 
thing from you, Sharp Eyes?” And Miss Fitch 
returned to her occupation of observing the 
events now transpiring up in front, with a pair 
of lustrous eyes which missed no detail. 
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How I Earn 
Needed 


You Can Do the Same 


Yes, you with no previous experience 
can earn the money that may be neces- 
sary to the welfare of yourself and those 
dependent upon you. 


The way is open to you as it has been 
opened to thousands of women who are now 
enjoying permanent and increasing incomes. 
It is a pleasant, dignified way of obtaining 
needed money, admirably suited to a 
woman's tastes and ability. You may de- 
vote all or part of your time and be sure of 
handsome returns for every hour so en- 
gaged. Learn about this opportunity with- 
out delay. 

For more than twenty-four years the en- 
tire output of our immense mills has been 
sold direct to the customer through local 
representatives. Some representatives have 
been with us continuously and have en- 
joyed fine incomes all these years. Write us 
at once for full information. 


Nearly every household knows the name 
of our products. 


World's Star 


Hosiery and 
Underwear 


The well known high quality and excep- 
tional value of the great World’s Star line 
make our representatives welcome callers 
in every home. Customers are easily se- 
cured and the satisfactory values bring 
repeat orders season after season. 


We Have Helped More 
Than 17,000 Women 


They have founded with our help, growing 
and prosperous businesses and each month 
sees them making more money. This is your 
opportunity to place yourself in a similar inde- 
pendent position, and have money coming in. 


Your Success Assured 


Most of our successful representatives began 
with no experience whatever. Our sales instruc- 
tor explains fully the successful methods. Write 
immediately for full particulars. We want rep- 
resentatives, and some one in your locality will 
represent us. So act now before the territory is 
assigned. 

Our Beautifully Illustrated Catalog 

Tells the Whole Story—Send for It. 
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Bias Tape 


A trimming that is smart and at the 
same time washable is ideal! That’s 
why Omo Bias Tape is so popular— 
its tailored finish lends distinction to 
the simplest frock. 


For trimming kiddies’ play clothes, 
your own wash dresses, bathing suit, 
aprons—or for binding seams, button- 
holes, arm-holes and the like, you 
can’t spare Omo Bias Tape from your 
work basket. 


It comes in a variety of widths and 
fabrics—keep it always on hand. 


If you would like a liberal sample 
of Omo Bias Tape, write for our 
Booklet 6-B, “In Fancy Work and 
Dressmaking,” and both will be sent 
you free of charge. 


The Omo Manufacturing Co. 
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and tortured and killed. They’re facing that 
for our sakes, for you and Uncle Jeems and 
me, Aunt Basha. Now, oughtn’t we to give 
everything we’ ve got to take care of those boys, 
our soldiers?” Lance had forgotten his audi- 
ence, except that he was wording his speech 
carefully in the simplest English. It went home. 

“Oh, my Lawd!” moaned Aunt Basha, sit- 
ting down and rocking back and forth. “Does 
dey sleep in de col’ ye’th?” It was the first 
realization she had had of the details of the 
war. “‘ You ain’t gwine over dar, is you, young 
marse, honey?” she asked anxiously. 

“T wish to heaven I was,” spoke Lance 
through his teeth. “‘No, Aunt Basha, they 
won’t take me, because I’m lame. I’d give my 
life to go. And because I can’t fight I must buy 
bonds.” Lance was as if alone, with only that 
anxious, old, black face gazing up at him. ‘Oh, 
God, it’s my country!” 

Suddenly the rich, flowing voice spoke. 
“‘“Voung marse, it’s my country, too, sir,’”’ said 
Aunt Basha. 

Lance turned and stared. How much did 
the words mean to the old woman? In a 
moment he knew. 

“Yas, my young master, dis yer America’s 
do ole black ’oman’s country, thes like it’s fine 
young white man’s, like you, sir. I gwine give 
my las’ cent, like you say; yas, I gwine do dat. 
I got two hun’erd dollars, sir; I b’en a-savin’ 
and a-savin’ for Jeems ’n me ’ginst when we 
git ole, but I gwine give dat to my country. I 
want Unk Sam to buy good food for dem boys 
in de muddy water—bacon ’n’ hominy, sir, 
what’s nourishin’. ’N’ I want you to git de— 
de Liberty what-je-call- ems—yassir. I got de 
money tied up”’—she leaned forward and whis- 
pered—“‘in a stockin’ in de bottom draw’ ob 
de chist unner Jeems’ good coat. To-morrow I 
gwine to fetch it, ’n’ you go buy yo’ what-je- 
call-’ems.” 

Lance went across and knelt on the floor and 
put his arms around the stout figure. He had 
been brought up with a colored mammy and 
this affection seemed natural and homelike. 
‘Aunt Basha, you’re one of the saints,’”’ he 
said. “I love you for offering it, but I wouldn’t 
take your blessed two hundred, not for any- 
thing on earth. If you want some bonds”— 
it flashed to him that the money would be 
safer so than in the stocking under Jeems’ 
coat—“‘ why, I’ll get them for you. Come into 
the Daybreak office and ask for me, say Mon- 
day, and I’ll go with you to the bank and get 
bonds. Here’s my card; show anybody that 
at the office.” 

He gave directions. Five minutes later the 
old woman went off down the street talking 
half aloud to herself in fragments of sentences 
about “Liberty what-je-call-’ems” and “‘My 
country too.” 


N THE little shack uptown that was home 

for her and her husband, she began at once 
to set forth her new light. Jeems, who added 
to the family income by taking care of fur- 
naces and doing odd jobs, was grizzled and 
hobbling of body, but argumentative of soul. 

“’OQman,” he addressed Aunt Basha, ‘ Unk 
Sam got lots o’ money. What use he gwine 
have, great, big, rich man lak Unk Sam, fo’ yo’ 
two hun’erd? But we got mighty lot o’ use fo’ 
dat money. An’ you gwine gib dat away? 
Thes lak a ’oman!”’ Which, in other forms, is 
an argument used by male people of many 
classes. 


Aunt Basha suggested that young Marse . 


David said something about a piece of paper 
and Uncle Sam paying back. 

But Jeems pooh-poohed that. “Naw, sir. 
When big rich folks goes round collectin’ po’ 
folks’ money, is dey liable to pay back? What 
good piece o’ paper gwine do you? Is dey 
aimin’ to let yo’ see de color ob dat money 
ag’in? Naw, sir. Dey am not.” 

Aunt Basha, her hands folded on the rounded 
volume of apron, considered deeply. After a 
time she arrived at a decision. ‘‘Jeems,” she 
began, “yo’ cert’nly is a strong reasoner; 
yassir. But I got it bo’nein upon me powerful 
dat I gotter give dese yer savin’s to Unk Sam. 
It’s my country, too, Jeems, same as dem 
sojers what’s fightin’, dem boys in de mud 
what ain’t got a soul to wash fo’ ’em; an’ lak 
as not dey ma not dere. Dem boys is fightin’ 
and gittin’ wet and hunted up, lak young 
marse say, fo’ Aunt Basha, and—bress dere 
hearts!”? Aunt Basha broke down; and the 
upshot was that Jeems washed his hands of an 
obstinate female and, the savings not being his 
in any case, gave unwilling consent. ‘ 


You of the sterner sex is apt to be casual 
in making appointments. It had not en- 
tered Lance’s head to arrange in case he was 
not at the office. As for Aunt Basha, her theory 
was that he reigned there over an army of sub- 
ordinates from morning till evening. So she was 
taken aback when told that Mr. Lance was out, 
and no one could say when he would be in. 
She had risen at dawn and done her housework 
and much of the fine washing which she “‘ took 
in,” and had then arrayed herself in her best 
calico dress and newest turban and apron for 
the great occasion, and had reported at the 
Daybreak office at nine-thirty. And young 
marse wasn’t there. 

“T’ll set and rest ontwell he comes in,’’ she 
eet and retired to a chair against the 
wall. 

There she folded her hands statelily and sat 
erect, motionless, an image of fine old dignity. 
But much thinking was going on inside the 
calm exterior. What was she going to do if 
young marse did not come back? She had the 
two hundred dollars with her, carefully pinned 
and double pinned into a pocket in her purple 
alpaca petticoat. She did not want to take it 
home. Jeems had submitted this morning, but 


Millionaires 


with mutterings; and a second time there 
might be trouble. 

Memory whispered something about a bank. 
Young marse was going to the bank with her to 
give her money to Uncle Sam. She had just 
passed a bank. Why could she not go alone? 
Somebody certainly would tell her what to do. 
Possibly Uncle Sam was there himself, for 

. Aunt Basha’s conception of our national myth 
was half mystical, half practical, as a child 
with Santa Claus. In any case, banks were 
responsible places and somebody would look 
after her. 

She crossed to the desk, where two or three 
young men appeared to be doing most of the 
world’s business. ‘‘ Marsters!” 

The three reporters looked up. 

“Good mawnin’, young marsters. I’m ’bliged 
to go now. I thanks you-all fo’ lettin’ me set 

~ in de cheer. Good mawnin’, marsters.” A 
smiling curtsy dropped, and she was gone. 

“Tl be darned!” remarked reporter Num- 
ber One. 

“Where did that blow in from?’ added 
reporter Number Two. 

But reporter Number Three had imagina- 
tion. ‘The dearest old soul I’ve seen in a blue 
moon!” he said. 


_ AUNT BASHA proceeded down the street. 
There were high steps leading to the bank 
entrance, an entrance impressive and alarming 
to Aunt Basha. She paused to take breath for 
this adventure. Was a humble, old, colored 
woman permitted to walk freely in at those 
grand doors, with open ironwork and enormous 
of size? She did not know. She stood a 
moment on the highest step, suddenly fright- 
ened and helpless, not daring to go on, looking 
about for a friendly face. 

There it was, the friendliest face in the world, 
it seemed to the-old soul. It was the face of a 
vision of loveliness in beautiful clothes, who 
had stepped from a huge limousine. She was 

_ coming up the steps, straight to Aunt Basha. 
She saw the old woman, saw her anxious hesi- 

« tation; she halted. The next event was a 
heavenly smile. Aunt Basha knew the repartee 
to that, and the smile that shone in answer was 
as heavenly in its way as the girl’s. 

“Ts there anything I can do for you?”’ spoke 
a gentle voice. 

And the world had turned over and come up 
right side on top. ‘‘Mawnin’, miss. Yas’m, I 
was fixin’ to go in dat big do’ yander, but 
I dunno is I ‘lowed. Is I ‘lowed, young miss, 
to go in dar an’ gib my two hun’erd to Unk 
Sam?” 

““What?”’ The tone was kindness itself, but 
bewildered. 

Aunt Basha elucidated. ‘I got two hun’erd 
dollars, young miss, and I cer’nly want to gib 
it to Unk Sam to buy clo’se for dem boys 
what’s fightin’ for us in Franch.” 

““T wonder,” spoke the girl, gazing thought- 

fully, “if you want to get a Liberty Bond?” 

““Yas’m; yas, miss; dat’s sho’ it, a what’ jer- 
ma-call-’em; I know’d ’twas some cu’i’s name 
lak dat.” 

The vision nodded her head. “I’m going 
in for that very thing myself,’’ she said. 
‘Come with me; help you get yours.” 


OYFULLY, Aunt Basha followed in the 

wake, and behold! everything was easy. 
Ready attention met them, and shortly they sat 
in a private office, carpeted in velvet and up- 
holstered in grandeur. A personage gave grave 
attention to what the vision was saying. 

“T met—I don’t know your name,” she 
interrupted herself, turning to the old negro 
woman. 

Aunt Basha rose and curtsied. ‘‘ Dey chris- 
tened me Bathsheba Jeptha, young miss,” she 
stated. “But Ise rightly known as Aunt 
Basha—jes’ Aunt Basha, young miss—an’ 
marster.” 

By the efforts of the personage a surname 
was disinterred, which appeared to startle the 
vision. ‘‘ Why, it’s our name, Mr. Davidson,” 
she exclaimed. ‘She said ‘Cabell.’” 

Aunt Basha turned inquiring, vague eyes. 
“Ts it, honey? Is yo’ a Cabell?” 

And then the personage, who was, after all, 
cashier of the Ninth National Bank and very 
busy, cut in: 

“Ah, yes, a well-known Southern name; 
doubtless a large connection. And now, Mrs.— 
ah—Cabell 

“I'd be ’bleeged if yo’ jis’ name me Aunt 
Basha, marster.” 

And “marster,” rather disturbed because 
he, being a New Englander, had never in his 
life addressed as “‘aunt” a person who was not 
sister to his mother or his father, nevertheless 
became human and smiled: “ Well, then, Aunt 
Basha.” 

A bit later he was again jolted, when he 
asked the amount which his newly adopted 
“aunt” wished to invest. For answer she 
hauled high the folds of her frock, unconscious 
of his gasp or of the vision’s repressed laugh- 
ter, and went on to attack the clean purple 
alpaca petticoat which was next in rank. Mr. 
Davidson thought it wise at this point to make 
an errand across the room. When he came 
back Aunt Basha was again @ la mode and held 
an ancient beaded purse, at which she gazed. 
Out of a less remote pocket she drew steel 
spectacles, which were put on. Mr. Davidson 
repeated his question of “How much?” 

“Tt’s all hyer, marster. It’s two hun’erd 
dollahs, sir. I be’n savin’ up fo’ twenty years 
an’ mo’, and me ’n’ Jeems, we ben countin’ it 
every mont’, so I reckon I knows.” 

The man and the girl regarded the old 
woman a moment. “It’s a large sum for you 
to invest,” Mr. Davidson said. 
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"For Salads- 


Serve Them 
“Douglas French Fried” 


OUGLAS OIL is the ideal fat for frying potatoes 
this favorite style. They are crisp and dry and 
mealy inside with a beautiful golden color. It is 

a pleasure to fry them in Douglas Oil because the 
proper cooking temperature is so far below the burning 
and smoking temperature that there is no smother or 
smell. 


This also applies to Doughnuts and to all other 
foods that you fry—either in the deep fat kettle or 
shallow pan. 


Also the Ideal Shortening 


Douglas Oil is perfect shortening, as delicate as butter and 
as satisfactory and a welcome economy besides. 


No lessons to learn, no new rules to master. Use Douglas 
Oil as you would any hard dat, except that about a third less 
will be required. 


The Popular Salad Oil 


Salad lovers pronounce Douglas Oil the oil they like best for 
dressings. 


It makes the finest of mayonnaise, easily, quickly and surely. 
This is the final test of good oil. 


The Douglas book of recipes contains over a hundred new 
recipes. Compiled and tested by experts. Originally pub- 
lished to sell for 50c, it is offered free for a limited time to 
users of Douglas products. It also contains special recipes 
and ‘explains the use of Douglas Corn Starch for desserts and 
general cooking. 


Just send your name and address and 
mention your dealer’s name. 


Order Douglas Oil from 


Your Dealer 


If you can’t secure ‘Douglas Brand” 
write us, giving your dealer’s name and 
address, and we will see that you are 
supplied. 

Send for the Douglas Book of 
Recipes. Free to Douglas users. 


DOUGLAS COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Corn Products 
General Offices: Cedar Rapids, lowa 


New York Boston Chicago 
15 Park Row 50 Congress St. 363 W wa St. “dar Rapids lown USA ‘ 


SHorreningE and Frying« 


Douglas Corn Starch 
Your Favorite Chocolate 
Pudding. Chocolate Pie. 


Douglas Corn Starch 
Makes Superb 


Add Douglas Corn Starch to 
Chocolate Sauce for Greater 
Richness and Smoothness. 
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“not the piabo,{ | 


' The music dealer accepts a smaller profit for the sake of 
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Why You Own 
A Player Piano?’ 


Isn’t it because you, enjoy good 
music? 


But, the instrument is only half the 
story. 


Are you getting out of your player © 
piano the musical enjoyment you have 


are ten to one; the. fault i is in the i 


QRS Player Rolls oe the mu- 
sical possibilities of your instrument 
simply because the music co pro- 
duce is human, 4 


PLAYER ROLLS 


so closely reproduce the style of the musician 
who played the master. roll, that with your 
eves closed, you will find it hard-to believe 
that the pianist himself is not seated at the 
instrument. 


The superior musical quality. of these rolls 
is unquestioned. 


Naturally Q RS Player Rolls.can not be produced at 
the same costs as ordinary rolls. But you do not pay more. 


selling a roll he knows will give exceptional satisfaction. 


- And eighty per cent of the music dealers of this country 
are cheerfully recommending Q R S Player Rolls, taking 
their smaller profit per roll and increasing their roll sales 
every day through the new interest the Q RS Roll has 
put in the player piano. 


Ask Your Dealer to Demonstrate the 
Following Recent Word Rolls: 


$11 Ai Little Birch Canoe, Waltz Ballad 
630 You Don't Know, Ballad Fox Trot 
750 = Tell Me, Ballad Fox Trot - - 
655 After All, Fox Trot - 
643 Lonesome, That’s All, Ballad . 
349 Mammy’s Lullaby, Waltz < - 


QRS COMPANY 


New York 


ALL 


Balled 


Chicago San Francisco 


More Than Millionaires 
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“Yassir. Yas, marster. It’s right smart 
money. But I sho’ am glad to gib dis hyer to 
Unk Sam for dem boys.” 

The cashier of the Ninth National Bank 
lifted his eyes from the blank he was filling out 
and looked at Aunt Basha thoughtfully. “You 
understand, of course, that the Government— 
Uncle Sam—is only borrowing your money; 
that you may have it back any time you wish.” 

Aunt Basha drew herself up. ‘I don’ wishes, 
sir. I’m gibbin’ dis hyer gif’, a free gif? to my 
country. Yassir. It’s de onliest country I got, 
an’ I reckon I got a right to gib dis hyer what 
I earned doin’ fine washin’ an’ i’nin’. I gibs 
it to my country. I don’t wan’ to hyer any 
talk ’bout payin’ back. Naw, sir.” 


T TOOK Mr. Davidson and the vision at least 

ten minutes to make clear to Aunt Basha 
the character and habits of a Liberty Bond, 
and then, although gratified with the owner- 
ship of what seemed a brand-new two hundred 
dollars and a valuable slip of paper—which 
meande: zd shamelessly into the purple alpaca 
petticoat—yet she was disappointed. 

“White folks sho’ am cu’is,” she reflected. “I 
thought I gwine gib dat money to my country. 
Now, who’d ’a’ thought ’bout dat way ob 
raisin’? money? Not me—no, Lawd! It do 
beat me.” With that she threw an earnest 
glance at Mr. Davidson, lean and tall and 
gray, with a clipped, pointed beard. ‘’Scuse 
me, marster,”’ said Aunt Basha, “‘mout I arsk 
a quexshun?”’ 

“Surely,” agreed Mr. Davidson blandly. 

“Ts yo’—’scuse de ole ’oman, sir—is yo’ 
Unk Sam?’ 

The “quexshun” left the personage too 
staggered to laugh. But the girl filled the staid 
place with gay peals. Then she leaned over 
and patted the wrinkled and bony worn black 
knuckles. ‘‘Bless your dear heart,” she said; 
“no, he isn’t, Aunt Basha. He’s awfully im- 
portant and good to us all, and he knows every- 
thing; but he’s not Uncle Sam.” 

The bewilderment of the old face melted to 
smiles. ‘‘Dar now,” she brought out. “I 
mout ’a’ know’d, becaze he didn’t have no red- 
striped pants; an’ de whiskers is diffunt too. 
’*Scuse me, sir, and thank you kindly, marster. 
Thank you, young miss. De Lawd bress you 
fo’ he’pin’ de ole ’oman.”’ She had risen, and 
she dropped her old-time curtsy at this point. 
*““Mawnin’ to yer, marster and miss.” 

But the girl sprang up. “‘ You can’t go,”’ she 
said. ‘I’m going to take you to my house to 
see my grandmother. She’s Southern, and 
our name is Cabell, and likely—maybe—she 
knew your people down South.” 

“Maybe, young miss. Dar’s lots ob Cabells,” 
agreed Aunt Basha, and in three minutes found 
herself where she had never thought to be: in- 
side a fine private car. 

She was dumb with rapture and excitement 
and quite unable to answer the girl’s friendly 
words except with smiles and nods. The girl 
saw how it was and let her be, only patting the 
calico arm once and again reassuringly. 

Presently the car stopped. ‘This is home,” 
said Eleanor. 


UNT BASHA observed, with the liking for 
magnificence of a servant trained in a large 
house, the fine fagade and the huge size of 
“home.” In a moment she was inside and 
“young miss” was escorting her into a big 
room where a wood fire burned, and a bird 
sang, and there were books and flowers. 

“Wait here, Aunt Basha dear,’ Eleanor 
said, ‘‘and I’ll get grandmother.” 

It was exactly like the loveliest of dreams, 
Aunt Basha told Jeems an hour later; it could 
not possibly have been true, except that it was. 

When “grandmother” came in, slender and 
white-haired and a bit breathless with this last 
surprise of a surprising granddaughter, Aunt 
Basha stood and curtsied her stateliest. Then 
suddenly she cried out: ‘Fo’ God! Oh, my 
Miss Jinny!” and fell on her knees. 

Mrs. Cabell gazed down startled. ‘Who is 
it? Oh, whom have you brought me, Eleanor?” 
She bent to look more closely at Aunt Basha 
kneeling, speechless, tears streaming from the 
brave old eyes, holding up clasped hands im- 
ploring. ‘It isn’t—oh, my dear, I believe it is 
our own old Basha, who took care of your 
father.”’ 

“Yas’m. Yas, Miss Jinny,” indorsed Aunt 
Basha, climbing to her feet. “Yas, my Miss 
Jinny, bress de Lawd. It’s Basha.” She 
turned to the girl. ‘Dis yer chile ain’t nebber 
my young Marse Pendleton’s chile!” 

But it was; and there was explanation and 
laughter and tears, too, but tears of happiness. 
Then it was told how, after that crash of 
disaster was over, the family'‘had tried in vain 
to find Basha and Jeems; had tried always. It 
was told how a great fortune had come to them 
in the turn of a hand by the discovery of a salt 
mine on the old estate; how ‘‘young Marse 
Pendleton,” a famous surgeon now, had by 
that time made for himself a career and a home 
in this Northern state; how his wife had died 
young and his mother, ‘“‘Miss Jinny,” had 
come to live with him and take care of his one 
child, the vision. 

And then the simple annals of Aunt Basha 
and Uncle Jeems were also told: the long 
struggle to keep respectable, only respectable; 
the years of toil and frugality and saving— 
saving the two hundred dollars which she had 
offered this morning as a “‘free gif’”’ to her 
country. In these annals loomed large for 
some time past the figure of a ‘“‘ young marse”’ 
who had been so good to her and helped her so 
much and so often. The story was told of his 
oration in his little hall bedroom about Liberty 
what’ jer-ma-call-’ems, and of how the boy had 
stirred the soul of the old woman with. his 
picture of soldiers in the trenches. 


‘So it come to me, Miss Jinny, how ez me 
’n’ Jeems wuz jes’ two wuthless ole niggers, an’ 
hadn’t fur to trabble on de Toad anyways, an’ 
de Lawd would pervide an’, ef He didn’t, we 
could thes scratch gravel. "An’ dat boy, dat 
young Marse David, he tole me ever’body 
ought to gib dey las’ cent fo? Unk Sam an’ de 
sojers. So’’—Aunt Basha’s high, inexpressibly 
sweet laughter of pure glee filled the room— 
“so I thes up ’n handed over my two hun’erd.” 

“Tt was the most beautiful and wonderful 
thing that’s been done in all wonderful Amer- 
ica,” pronounced Eleanor Cabell, as one hav- 
ing authority. ‘‘But that young man, your 
young Marse David; why doesn’t he fight if 
he’s such a patriot?” 

“Bress gracious, honey,’”’-Aunt Basha hur- 
ried to explain, “‘he’s a-honin’ to fight; but 
he cayn’t. He’s lame. He goes a-limpin’. 
Dey won’t took him.” 

“Oh!” retracted Eleanor. Then: ‘“‘ What’s 
his name? Maybe father could cure him.” 

‘He name Lance. Marse David Lance.” 

Why should Miss Jinny jump? “David 
Lance? It can’t be, Aunt Basha.” 


ITH no words Aunt Basha began hauling 

up her skirts. Eleanor, remembering Mr. 
Davidson’s face, went into gales of laughter. 
Aunt Basha halted and looked at her with an 
inquiring gaze of adoration. ‘‘Yas’m, my 
young miss; he name dat. I done put he 
cyard in my ridicule. Yas’m, it’s hyer.”’ The 
antique bead purse was opened, and Lance’s 
card was presented to Miss Jinny. 

“Eleanor! Look!” 

Eleanor looked. ‘Mr. David Pendleton 
Lance,” she read. ‘“‘Why, grandmother,” she 
cried, “‘it’s almost dad’s name, David Pendle- 
ton Cabell. |! And the Lance 

Mrs. Cabell, stronger on genealogy than the 
younger generation, took up the wandering 
thread: ‘The ‘Lance’ is my mother’s maiden 
name; Virginia Lance she was; and her brother 
was David Pendleton Lance. I named your 
father for him because he was born on the day 
my young uncle was killed in the battle of 
Shiloh.” 

“Well, then, who’s this sailing around with 
our family names?” 

“He must be our close kin, Eleanor. My 
Uncle David left—that’s it; his wife came from 
California,’and she went out there again to live 
with her baby. I hadn’t heard of them for 
years. Why, Eleanor, this boy’s father must 
have been my first cousin, my young Uncle 
‘David’s baby. Those years of trouble after we 
left home wiped out so much. I lost track— 
but that doesn’t matter now. Aunt Basha,” 
spoke Miss Jinny in a quick, efficient voice, 
which suddenly recalled the blooming and 
businesslike mother of the young brood of 
years ago, “where can I find your young 
Marse David?” 

Aunt Basha smiled radiantly and shook her 
head. ‘‘Cyan’t fin’ him, honey. I don’ tried 
and he wan’t dar.” 

““Wasn’t where?” 

“At de office, Miss Jinny.” 

what office?” 

“Why, de Daybreak office, co’se, Miss Jinny. 
What yether office he gwine be at? 

“Oh!” Miss Jinny followed with ease the 
windings of the African mind. “He’s a re- 
porter on the Daybreak, then.” 

““Co’se he is, Miss Jinny, ma’am. Wha’jer 
reckon?” 

Miss Jinny reflected. Then: “Eleanor, call 
up the Daybreak office and ask if Mr. Lance is 
there, and if he will speak to me.’ 

But Aunt Basha was right. Mr. Lance was 
not at the Daybreak office. Mrs. Cabell was 
as grieved as a child 

“We'll find him, grandmother,” Eleanor as- 
serted. “Why, of course, it’s a morning paper; 
he’s home sleeping. I’ll get his number.” She 
caught up the telephone book. 

Aunt Basha chuckled musically. ‘‘ He ain’t 
got no tullaphome, honey chile. No, my 
Lawd! Whar dat boy gwine git money for 
tullaphome and contraptions?” 

“How will we get him?” despaired Mrs. 
Cabell. 

The end of the council was a cryptic note in 
the hand of Jackson, the chauffeur, and orders 
to bring back the addressee at any cost. 


EANWHILE, as Jackson stood in his 
smart, dark livery taking orders with the 
calmness of efficiency, feeling himself capable 
of getting that young man howsoever hidden, 
‘the young man himself was wasting valuable 
hours off in day dreams. In the one shabby big 
chair of the hall bedroom he sat and smoked a 
pipe, and stared at a microscopic fire in a toy 
grate. It was extravagant of David Lance to 
have a fire at all, but as long as he gave up 
meals to do it, likely it was his own affair. He 
needed comfort to-day, the lonely boy. Two 
men of the office force who had got their com- 
missions lately at an Officers’ training camp 
had come in the night before; they were leav- 
ing for Camp Devens, and everybody had 
crowded about and praised them and envied 
them. The men in the office had joined to give 
each a good-by present. Pride in them, the 
honor of them to all the force was shown at 
every turn; and beyond it all there was the 
look of grave contentment in their eyes which 
is the mark of men who have counted the 
cost and given up everything for their country. 
David Lance, splendidly powerful and fit ex- 
cept for the small limp which was his undoing, 
suffered as he joined, whole-hearted, in the 
glorification of those who were going. 
Back in his room alone, smoking, staring 
into his tiny fire, he was dreaming how it 
would feel if he were the one who was to 
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The Transformation Plain Jane 


_ By ESTHER DELAND 
ILLUSTRATED BY EDWARD A. POUCHER 


French window while the dancing 

was at its height, Jane found her- 

self alone on the veranda of the 
Alden homestead. There was no use, she 
said to herself, she just couldn’t stand it 
always to be a “‘wall-flower’’! 

She had hoped things would be differ- 
ent at this party. But the whole evening 
had been a repetition of her previous so- 
cial experiences. Jane was naturally shy 
and backward in company, but her discom- 
fort was increased a hundred fold when 
she contrasted her own commonplace 
dress with the wonderful party frocks of 
so many other girls. So she had finally 
yielded to the impulse to get away and 
bear her grief alone. 

She allowed herself another glance 
through the window at the gaily-lit, lux- 
uriously furnished drawing 
room. She saw pretty Ger- 
trude Alden, herhostess, whirl- 
ing through the dreamy meas- 
ures of a waltz with Arthur 
Marsden. They looked very 
happy. And this only inten- 
sified Jane’s feeling of utter 
loneliness. She turned away 
resolutely and hurried across 
the lawn and down the street. 

A few moments later in the 
living room of her own home, 
she sank upon her knees and 
hid her face in her mother’s 
lap. 

“Oh! Mother! Mother!’ 
shesobbed. “‘I’msowretchedly 
unhappy! I had to leave the 
party! I don’t know how to 
make myself attractive! My 
clothes aren’t stylish and be- 
coming! I’m not like other 
girls and no one wants to 
waste his time on me!” 

“There, dearie, don’t!” 
pleaded the little woman in 
black,asshestrokedherdaugh- 
ter’s bowed head soothingly. 
“It’s too bad the evening you 
looked forward to so eagerly 
was spoiled. And I’m just as 
sorry as you, my little girl, that 
you can’t have clothes like the 
other girls. But you know how 
hard it is to get along. Any- 
way, don’t cry any more— 
you'll feel all right next time.” 

No! Mother,” cried 
Jane, raising her head and wiping the 


Stes: quickly out of the open 


glistening teardrops from her eyes, “I'll 


never, never go to another party as long as 
I live! There isn’t any use trying—I just 
can’t bear to feel that people are sorry for 
me or making fun of me. Gertrude Alden 
was right—my full name ought to be 
‘Plain Jane’!” 

‘* Never mind, honey !”’ said her mother. 
‘‘All Gertrude has is her pretty face and 


a little money! You are pure gold all the © 


way through and they'll find it out some 
day! Now go to bed like a good girl and 
try to forget all about it.” 


OR a few months things went on as 

usual with Jane and her mother. 
Both were busy— Jane with her studies at 
business college and her mother with the 
duties of the household. The little money 
left by the husband and father had dwin- 
dled rapidly during the four years since 
his death. It would be only a matter of 
months when the whole support of her 
mother and herself would fall on Jane. 
Time had softened the memory of Gertrude 
Alden’s party and her own unhappiness 
that night. But she had kept religiously 
her decision to remain away from all 
social gatherings. And parties somehow 
seemed, by mutual consent, to be a for- 
bidden topic of conversation between 
Jane and her mother. 

But one evening at dinner, Mrs. Elliott 
passed across the table to her daughter a 
daintily scented envelope. Jane broke the 
seal and read aloud: 

Dear Jane: 

Mama is going to give a tea and dance 
for me on the afternoon of my 21st birthday— 
February 5th. Please put that down on your 
engagement card right now for I want you 
to be sure to come. The regular invitations 
will be out in about two weeks. With love, 

MARGARET. 


“‘How in the world can I decline with 
a month’s notice, Mother?” asked Jane, 
with a pitiful little smile. 

“I don’t think you should decline, dear. 
At any rate, promise me you won’t tell 
Margaret you’re not coming—just yet. 
Wait a week—you may change your 
mind!’’ and she smiled mysteriously. 

“All right,” answered Jane, “I don’t 
know what you mean, but I promise.” 

Dinner over and the dishes done the 
following Thursday, Mrs. Elliott slipped 
her arm through her daughter’s and said: 

“Jane, I have the most wonderful 
secret. Let’s go up to your room—I want 
to show you something.” 


A moment later Jane entered her own 
room to find the lights all burning brighter 
than ever before. Her long French mirror 
had been moved to the center of the floor 
and there beside it, draped gracefully over 
the high back of her favorite chair, was 
a wonderful creation of exquisite platinum 
grey crépe meteor with coral trimmings— 
the most beautiful party dress Jane had 
ever seen! . 

Stifling something between a sob and 
a gasp, she gazed in rapture at it for one 
long moment, then sprang forward and 


‘caught it up. With shining eyes she faced 


the mirror, holding the unbelievably 


No one had ever realized 


charming dress full-length in front of her. 

“Oh! Mother! Mother! Isn’tit divine? 
But—how could you get it when we need 
the money so much for other things?” 

“It’s all right, dear!’’ Mrs. Elliott said. 
“Now you sit down and accept Margaret’s 
invitation—I promise that you will be 
satisfied when-I tell you the whole secret! 
Oh! Jane, it has worked out so much 
better than I dared to hope!” 


T last the afternoon of February 5th 
came. Jane had taken longer than 
usual to dress, and as a result she was a 
little late in getting started to Margaret’s 
party. Approaching the house, she hesi- 
tated—a remnant of her former back- 
wardness coming over her for just a mo- 
ment. Then she smiled a happy little 
smile, and with madly beating heart rang 
the bell. 

A maid let her in and helped her off 
with her wraps. One passing glance in 
the long mirror banished the old timidity. 
And even before she encountered the criti- 
cal eye of the drawing room, Jane Elliott 
knew she had at last come into her own! 

There was a new sparkle in her eyes, 
as with utmost simplicity and grace she 
swept through the heavy portiéres and 
out among the guests. And surmounting 
all this, the magic transformation from 
plain, almost shabby clothes to radiantly 
stylish and beautiful attire simply made 
her a new creature! 

Although a moment before a dozen little 
groups of guests had been scattered 
through the room, there was now only 
one group, and it centered around Jane. 
No one had realized before how pretty 
she was! The girls had never been so 
cordial and all the men were asking for 
dances in the same breath. 

Then in the midst of her triumph, Jane 
saw Arthur Marsden excuse himself to 
Gertrude Alden and come swiftly to her, 
both hands outstretched. All he said was 
“Jane!” but, oh, the tone in which he 
said it! 

Never did an afternoon fly like that 
one! Every little second was filled with 
excitement and happiness for Jane. And 
when at last, after bidding Arthur Mars- 
den ‘‘Good-bye!” at the door of her home, 
she rushed into the room and almost 
smothered with kisses a slender, eager, 
motherly figure in black, she cried: 

“Oh, Mother, dear! This wonderful 
Cinderella dress has given me the happiest 


b 


day of my life! Can’t you tell me all 
about it now?” 

“Yes, Jane,”’ Mrs. Elliott replied, her 
eyes reflecting Jane’s joy and her own. 
“T can’t.keep it any longer myself. Sit 
right down here beside me and listen.”’ 


“TAVERY cloud, you know, has a silver 

lining, dear! And all our happiness 
today began that terribly unhappy eve- 
ning when you came home, heartbroken, 
from Gertrude Alden’s party. After you 
had gone upstairs, I sat here wondering 
how I could help you, when suddenly I 
remembered reading about an institute of 


efore how pretty she was! 


domestic arts and sciences that had devel- 
oped a wonderful new method by which 
any woman or girl anywhere, could learn 
right at home in spare time how to make 
all kinds of dresses and hats. 

“T hunted the magazine out of the little 
pile on the table and read it over again. 
It was a story about a girl like you—they 
called her Cinderella—and I saw at once 
that if I could learn to make dainty, 
stylish and becoming clothes for you and 
for myself it would mean the truest kind 
of economy, besides saving you a repeti- 
tion of your experience at Gertrude’s 
party. Before I went to bed that night I 
wrote and asked the Woman’s Institute 
how I could learn to make our clothes. 

*“You know I had never learned to sew— 
before your father’s death it wasn’t neces- 
sary and afterward it wasn’t possible. 
But the information I received proved a 
revelation to me. The Institute provided 
just the opportunity I needed, so I joined 
at once and took up dressmaking. 

“I could scarcely wait for my first les- 
son. But when it came, my last doubt 
disappeared. I realized that any woman 
could learn dressmaking by this wonder- 
ful new plan! The language is so simple a 
child could understand it, and the pictures 
are simply marvelous. 

“‘The best part of all is that right away 
you begin making actual garments. Why, 
from the third lesson I made a beautiful 
rose organdie waist for you. I’ll show it 
to you in a minute—it’s in my closet 
where I hid all my lessons and my work. 
You see I wanted to be sure my plan 
would work before I told you about it. 

‘The course can easily be completed in 
a few months by studying an hour or two 
each day. And any woman who is at all 
interested in clothes couldn’t help learn- 
ing rapidly. The textbooks foresee and 
explain everything. And the teachers take 
just as personal an interest in you as if 
they were right beside you. 


“Besides learning how to make every 
kind of garment at a saving of half or 
more, I also learned the all-important 
thing in making clothes—the secret of 
distinctive dress—what colors and fabrics 
are most appropriate for different types 
of women, how to really develop style 
and how to add those little touches that 
make clothes distinctly becoming. 

‘The lessons followed each other so nat- 
urally that I was soon able to work on 


elaborate dresses and suits. I learned, 
too, to copy models you see in the shop 
windows, on the streets, or in fashion 
magazines. In fact, this wonderful method 
of the Woman’s Institute has really made 
me more capable than most professional 
dressmakers—after just a few months of 
spare-time study at home! 

“‘Of course, as a member I had an op- 
portunity to learn a great deal about the 
Institute and its work. Jane, it’s per- 
fectly wonderful what this great school is 
doing for women and girls all over the 
world! You see it makes no difference 
where you live, because all the instruction 
is carried on by mail. And it is no disad- 
vantage if you are employed during the 
day or have household duties that occupy 
most of your time, because you can devote 
as much or as little time to the course as 
you wish, and just whenever 
it, is convenient. This has 
made it possible for women 
and girls of all ages and in all 
circumstances to take the In- 
stitute’s courses. 


“Most of the Institute’s 
members live in the United 
States, but there are hundreds 
in Canada and in foreign lands 
—all learning dressmaking or 
millinery at home just as suc- 
cessfully and easily as if they 
were together in a class room! 


“QO that’s my secret, dear,”’ 

continued Mrs. Elliott. 
“I made every stitch of your 
party dress myself! It didn’t 
cost half as much as some of 
our old ordinary clothes. 
And I have a wonderful new 
wardrobe of other clothes— 
I can hardly wait to show 
you! Furthermore, now that 
you know, too, I’m going to 
transform all our clothes of 
previous seasons into stylish 
new garments of the latest 
mode. A whole section of my 
course was devoted to teach- 
ing the easiest and best ways 
to renovate and remodel all 
kinds of garments so they re- 
tain all their charm in the 
new fashionable lines. 


“Best of all,’ finished Mrs. 
‘., Elliott, “the Institute has 
solved the problem of our fu- 
ture — we can have a business of our own, 
with a splendid income—and be together 
all the time! The last section of my course 
gave just the practical knowledge needed 
by the woman who wants to go into busi- 
ness as a professional dressmaker. You 
have always been so clever about trim- 
ming hats that I want you to take the In- 
stitute’s course in millinery. We’ll open a 
little shop and—oh, Jane! isn’t it won- 
derful!”’ 

““Wonderful!” echoed Jane, drinking in 
her mother’s words. ‘‘Why, Mother, it’s 
miraculous! Can I really learn to be a 
successful milliner? I’d so much rather 
do that than go into an office. And when 
can we start with our shop?” 

** Just as soon as you finish at business 
college—in another couple of weeks,” re- 
plied her mother. ‘‘ Your knowledge of 
business methods won’t be wasted. And— 
yes, dear! There isn’t any question but 
that with the help of the Woman’s Insti- 
tute, any woman or girl anywhere can 
easily learn everything there is to know 
about dressmaking or millinery!” 


S. ELLIOTT was right! More than 

16,000 women and girls in city, town 
and country have proved that you can 
quickly learn at home, in spare time, 
through the Woman’s Institute, to make 
all your own and your children’s clothes 
and hats or prepare for success in dress- 
making or millinery as a business. 

It costs you nothing to find out what 
the Institute can do for you. Just send a 
letter, post-card or the convenient coupon 
below and you will receive—without obli- 
gation—by return mail the full story of 
this great school that has brought the 
happiness of having dainty, becoming 
clothes, savings almost too good to be 
true, and the joy of being independent in 
a successful business, to women and girls 
all over the world. 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 38-R, Scranton, Penna. 


Please send me one of 
how I can learn the subject marked below: 
0 Home Dressmaking 

0) Professional Dressmaking 


Name 
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0 Millinery 
0 Cooking 
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= Every drop 
awakens 
flavor 


OOD vinegar improves 

every food it touches. 
Poor vinegar harms every 
food. 

That’s why you should 
make sure of the vinegar you 
Why you should buy 
bottled vinegar that bears a 
label standing for purity and 
excellence. 

Heinz Vinegars have an 
aroma and flavor that come 
from highest class materials, 
skill in making and long 
aging. They make foods taste 
better, and they more than 
comply with the’ pure food 
laws of the whole world. 
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PURE FOOD PRODUCTS 
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In bottles 
filled and sealed in the Heinz 
establishment 


Pints, quarts and half-gallons, Malt, Cider and White 
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All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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march off in uniform to take his man’s share of 
the hardship and comradeship and adventure 
and suffering for the salvation of the world. 
How would it feel if he were somebody’s spe- 
cial soldier, sent off by a mother or a sweet- 
heart, by both possibly, overstocked with 
things knitted for him, with all the necessities 
and luxuries of a soldier’s outfit that could be 
thought of? 

He remembered how Jarvis, the artillery 
captain, had showed them, proud and modest, 
his field glass. “It’sa good one,” he had said. 
““My mother gave it to me. It has the Mills 
scale.” 

And Annesley, the kid, who had made his 
lieutenant’s commission unexpectedly, had 
broken in: ‘“‘That’s nothing to the socks I’ve 
got on—made in Poughkeepsie. A dozen pairs. 
Not my mother.” 

Lance smiled wistfully. Since his mother had 
died, eight years before, he had drifted about 
unanchored; and although women had in- 
evitably held out hands to the tall, handsome 
lad, they were not the sort he cared for, and 
there had been none of his own sort in his life. 
Fate certainly had been a bit stingy with a 
chap, considered David Lance, smiling into his 
little fire with a touch of wistful self-pity. 


T THIS moment Fate in smart, dark livery 
knocked at his door. 

“Come in,” shouted Lance cheerfully. The 
door opened. He stared. Somebody had lost 
the way. Chauffeurs in expensive livery did 
not come to his hall bedroom. 

“Ts dis yere Mr. Lance?” inquired Jackson. 

Lance admitted it and got the note and read 
it, while Jackson, knowing his family inti- 
mately, knew that something pleasant and 
surprising was afoot and assisted with a dis- 
creet regard. 

When he saw that the note was finished 
Jackson competently put in his word: ‘‘ Cyar’s 
waitin’, sir. Orders is, I was to carry you to de 
house.” 

Lance glowered as he loomed up. ‘Tell me 
one thing,” he demanded. 

“Yas, sir,’’ grinned Jackson, pleased with 
this young gentleman from a poor neighbor- 
hood who quite evidently was, all the same, 
“quality.” 

‘‘Are you,” inquired Lance, 
to Aunt Basha?” 

Jackson, for all his efficiency a friendly soul, 
forgot the dignity of his livery and broke into 
chuckles. ‘‘Naw, sir; naw, sir; I dunno dat 
lady, sir; I reckon I ain’t sir,” answered 
Jackson. 

“Allright then; but it’s the mistake of your 
life not to be. She’s the best on earth. Wait 
till I brush my hair,” said Lance, and did it. 

Inside three minutes he was in the big 
limousine, almost as unfamiliar, almost as de- 
lightful to him as to Aunt Basha, and speeding 
gloriously through the streets. The note had 
said that some kinspeople had just discovered 
him, and would he come straight to them for 
lunch. 


“any relation 


RS. CABELL and Eleanor rushed frankly 
to the window when the car stopped. 

“T can’t wait to see David’s boy,” cried 
Mrs. Cabell. 

Eleanor, wise in her generation, followed 
with: ‘‘Don’t expect much; he may be 
deadly.” 

And out of the limousine stepped, uncon- 
scious, the handsome, six-foot-two David and 
handed Jackson a dollar. 

“Oh!” gasped Mrs. Cabell. 

“Tt was silly, but I love it,” added Eleanor. 

David limped swiftly up the steps; and one 
heard Ebenezer, the butler, open the door with 
suspicious promptness. Everyone in the house 
knew, mysteriously, that uncommon things 
were doing. 

“Pendleton,” spoke Mrs. Cabell, lying in 
wait for her son, the great doctor, as he came 
from his office at lunchtime, “let me tell you 
something extraordinary.” She told him, con- 
densing as might be, and ended with: ‘‘ And 
oh, Pen dear, he’s the most adorable boy I ever 
saw—and so lonely and poor and plucky; 


heartbroken because he’s lame and can’t 
serve. You'll cure him, Pen dear, won’t you, 
for his country?” 

The tall, tired man bent and kissed his 
mother. ‘Dearie, I’m not the Almighty. But 
I’ll do my darndest for you. Show me the 
paragon.” 

The paragon shot up, with the small un- 
evenness which was his limp, and faced the 
big doctor on a level. The two pairs of eyes 
from their uncommon height looked inquir- 
ingly into each other. 

“‘T hear you have my name,” spoke Doctor 
Cabell tersely. 

“Yes, sir,” said David. ‘‘ And I’m glad.” 

And the doctor knew that he also liked the 
paragon. 


UNCH was an epic meal above and below 
stairs. Jeems had been fetched by that 
black Mercury, Jackson, messenger that day 
of the gods of joy. And the two old souls had 
been told by Mrs. Cabell that never again 
should they work hard or be anxious or want 
for anything. 

The sensation-loving colored servants re- 
joiced in the events as a personal jubilee, and 
made much of Aunt Basha and Unk Jeems till 
their old heads reeled. 

Abovestairs the scroll unrolled more or less 
decorously, yet in magic colors unbelievable. 

David told about Annesley and Jarvis the 
night before. ‘Somebody knitted him a whole 
dozen pairs of socks!”” he commented of An- 
nesley. ‘‘Really she did. Hesaidso. Think of 
a girl being as good to a chap as that.” 

“Tl knit you a dozen,” Eleanor Cabell 
capped his sentence; ‘‘I’ il begin this after- 
noon.’ 

“And, David,” said Mrs. Cabell—for it had 
got to be “David” and “Cousin Virginia” by 
now—‘‘when you get your commission 
vd your field glass ready, and a few other 
things.’ 

Desec Cabell lifted his eyes from his chop. 
“You'll spoil that boy,” he stated. ‘And, 
mother, I pointed out that I’m not the AL: 
mighty, even on joints. I haven’t looked at 
that game leg yet. I said it might be curable.” 

“That boy” looked up smiling, with long 
years of loneliness and lameness written in the 
back of his glance. “Please don’t make ’em 
stop, doctor,” he begged. ‘I won’t spoil 
easily. I haven’t had any start, and this is a 
fairy story to me, wonderful people like you 
letting me—letting me belong. Don’t you 
imagine it will go to my head; it won’t. I’m 
just so blamed—grateful.” 

The deep young voice trailed, and the doctor 
made haste to answer. ‘You're all right, my 
lad,’”’ he said. ‘‘As soon as lunch is over, you 
come into the surgery and I’ll have a glance at 
the leg.”” Which was done. 


FTER half an hour David came out, limp- 

ing, pale and radiant. “I can’t believe 

it,” he spoke breathless. ‘‘He says it’s a sim- 

ple operation. I’ll walk like other men. I’ll 
be right for the service. I can fight.” 

At that Mrs. Cabell sped across the room and 
put up hands on both sides of the young face 
and drew it down and kissed the lad whom she 
had not, as late.as that very morning, known 
to be in existence. “You blessed boy,” she 
whispered, * ‘you shall fight for America, and 
you'll be our soldier and we’ll be your people.” 

And David, kissing her again, looked over 
her head and saw Eleanor glowing like a rose, 
and with a swift, unphrased shock of happiness 
felt in his soul ‘the wonder of a heaven that 
might happen! 

Then they were all about the fire, half crying, 
laughing, as people do on top of strong feelings. 

“Aunt Basha did it all,’”’ said David. ‘If 
she hadn’t been the most magnificent old black 
woman who ever carried a snow-white soul, if 
she hadn’t been the truest patriot in all Amer- 
ica, I’d likely never have—found you.” His 
eyes went to the two kind and smiling faces 
and his last word was a whisper. 

It was so much to have found—all he had 
dreamed, people of his own, a straight leg, his 
heart’s desire—service to America. 


The Village Nail Box 


zone I often thought there was one 
British soldier or officer who deserved, 
but probably never received, the Distinguished 
Service Order. He is the man who first sug- 
gested nail boxes. I noticed them in every vil- 
lage controlled by the British Army, and at 
intervals along all the more heavily traveled 
stretches of road. Any manner of box seemed 
to suffice, just so it was large enough to have 
the word ‘‘ Nails” scrawled or painted on its 
side. These boxes represented the adoption of a 
suggestion so sensible and yet so simple that it 
has been overlooked in most if not all of the 
smaller communities of the United States, 
where it would prove a distinct public benefit. 
It was a standing order through all the Brit- 
ish area—and the same order applied later to 
many of the American districts in France— 
that soldiers must pick up all stray nails, espe- 
cially those found upon the highways, and 
deposit them in the boxes. What this simple 
little practice saved in the way of automobile 
tires and uncrippled horses can never be com- 
puted. For some time after they went to 
France the British had a very high percentage 
of horses lamed by nail wounds. 
There was also a thrifty side to the nail- 
collection business, of which I first learned at 


Der: the two years I spent in the war 


one of the British ordnance repair depots at 
Calais—a queer sort of hospital for what the 
French so comprehensively call matériel— 
a place where war surgery attained new heights 
of achievement, where “patients” torn and 
smashed in the volcano of battle were made 
whole again. 

They repaired everything at that queer shop, 
from a split-second watch to a six-inch gun. 
What would ordinarily have been regarded as 
the wastage of the battlefield was brought 
there and made over for some future use. 
Nothing was too small to receive the utmost 
consideration. 

And to this place came eventually the 
nails—millions of them, some of wire, some of 
iron, but mostly of the horseshoe variety. With 
rusty bolts, rusty screws, rusty bits of chain, 
rusty any-old-things, they were put in what 
the shopmen called a ‘“‘rumbler.”’ It was just 
a sort of lopsided churn, which revolved more 
or less horizontally, but on such a bias as to 
give the contents a thorough “rumbling up.” 

Bits of old leather, and occasionally a pinch 
of emery powder, also, were placed in the 
rumbler, which then was allowed to rumble on 
its slowly turning, lopsided axle for hours at a 
time. When it was opened, out came the nails 
and other things all shiny and new. 
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They lighten the burden of housework 


“How much more fun I could diac in life if my housework did not take 


Ht . so much of my time!” How often have you thought this to yourself ? 
. i P Now that linoleum has been developed from a product of mere utility to 
Pei iy . an object of art and a thing of beauty, the labors of housework can be eased 
i rs and lightened by the use of “Blabon Floors” throughout the house. In Europe 
We art linoleum floors are widely popular and are to be found in the finest rooms 
i : of fine homes, both in England and on the Continent. 
ite With “Blabon Art Floors” throughout your home, heavy sweeping, vacuum 


. cleaning, and rug and carpet beating can be done away with. A linoleum floor 

| a) in even one room of your home will lighten the housework. Nothing more 

. than a damp mop applied lightly is needed to keep linoleum floors beautifully 

bright and clean. 

The illustration above shows three different Blabon creations in as many 

4 We a different rooms— in the living room a carpet linoleum, in the reception hall a 

if hardwood effect, and in the sun-parlor a tile. We make a variety of other pat- 

terns and colors for every room in the house, from reception hall to kitchen. 
“Blabon Floors” are equally beautiful with or withoutrugs. 

Be sure you ask your dealer for the genuine Blabon creations, attractive, 


moderate in price, doubly economical because of their wonderful durability. 
Made in rugs as well as by the yard.. Send for illustrated booklet. 


Important Notice: — Floor coverings made upon a felt paper base are not linoleum. 
Such felt paper products have a black interior which is easily detected upon examining 
the edge of the fabric. * 


Established 68 years © The George W. Blabon Compan Philadelphia 
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How Famous 

Movie Stars 
Keep their 
Hair Beautiful 


PROPER shampooing is what 


makes your hair beautiful. It brings 
, out all the real life, lustre, natural wave 
-and color, and makes it an. fresh and 


NORMA TALMADGE 
luxuriant. } “*You may use my testimonial to the 
Your hair simply needs frequent and 


regular washing to keep it beautiful, but 
it cannot stand the harsh effect of ordi- 
e free alkali, in ordinary 
soaps, soon dries the scalp, makes the 
hair brittle and ruins it. This is why 
leading motion picture stars, theatrical 
people, and discriminating women. use 


nary soap. 


WATKINS 


MULSIFIED 
COCOANUT OIL 


SHAMPOOING 


This clear, pure, and entirely 
greaseless product, cannot possibly in- 
jure, and does not dry the scalp or make 
the hair brittle, no matter how often 


you use it. 


Two or three teaspoonfuls will cleanse 
the hair and scalp thoroughly. Simply 
moisten the hair with water and rubit in. 
It makes an abundance of rich, creamy 


lather, which rinses out easily, removin 


every particle of dust, dirt, dandruff me 
excess oil. The hair dries quickly and 
evenly, and has the appearance of being 
much thicker and heavier than it is. It 
leaves the scalp soft and the hair fine 
and silky, bright, fresh-looking and 


fluffy, wavy and easy to manage 


You can get MULSIFIED €< COCOA- 
NUT OIL at any drug store. A bottle 


should last for months. 
Splendid for Children 


THE R. L. WATKINS CO., Cleveland, Ohio 


NuT 


ALICE BRADY 
**I consider WATKINS MULSIFIED Co- 
COANUT O11 an ideal shampoo and can be 
used with such little effort and keeps my 
bair in a wonderful condition,"’ 


MAY ALLISON 


** Of all the shampoos I have ever used 
Watkins MULSIFIED Cocoanut O11 is 
by far the superior.”’ 


What I Did With Don 
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held while his teacher spoke to him from time 
to time: ‘If I let your hands go, will you keep 
them down?” 

He raged, he stormed, he grew apoplectic, 
but the hands were firmly held. At every lull 
in the storm they were released, and up they 
went again. In the end he gave in. Ninety 
minutes showed remarkable endurance, deter- 
mination and consistency of purpose, qualities 
which might be successfully employed in his 
educational development later. 

Never again did Donnie hold out for so long 
on this or any other issue. My records show 
that though he raged at intervals during the 
ensuing twelve months, the longest period of 
resistance lasted for ten minutes only. He had 
learned his lesson. There was an inevitable 
persistence that would outlast his own. He 
might as well give in first as last. 

Obedience may be enforced by punishment, 
by suggestion and threat, or by impression. Of 
all these the most effective is impression— 
to get home to the child the impression of a 
will stronger than his own, and above all, the 
impression of its inevitableness. This struggle 
of opposing wills begins soon after the child is 
born; and my experience shows that no child 
is too young or too feeble-minded to know 
when his will has prevailed, and to profit by it. 


HE next lesson which the child must learn 

is to give attention. Many times each day 
the teacher admonishes her class: ‘‘ Pay atten- 
tion.” But how is the child to learn to pay 
attention? How shall we compel him to give 
attention if he refuses it? The drillmaster 
commands “ Attention!’’ and expects from his 
squad of soldiers an obedient alertness to con- 
centrate upon the execution of his command. 
Behind the drillmaster’s command is the 
threat of punishment for disobedience; in the 
last resort, even the threat of death. But how 
may we oppose successfully the conflicting im- 
pulses and desires of a little child? How 
awaken the child’s interest in something in 
which he is not yet interested? This is the 
real problem of beginning an education. 

I took my form board—a tray of eleven 
blocks of different shapes, each block fitting 
into a recess of the same shape from which it 
can be easily removed and then replaced. A 
four-year-old child is able on the first trial to 
replace every block. He does it slowly, per- 
haps, and with many errors, but he corrects 
his errors and finally succeeds. His method of 
solving the new problem set him by the form 
board may reveal to the observing psycholo- 
gist many of the child’s abilities and defects. 

As children increase in years they replace the 
blocks with greater speed, precision and dex- 
terity, but even twenty-five per cent of three- 
year-old children can successfully replace the 
blocks without instruction. Many normal chil- 
dren of two years and a half, and even older 
children, may fail to get all the blocks in place, 
and some may not succeed with a single block; 
but very few normal children over two years 
of age will be unable at least to pick up a block 
and try to do something with it. 

When the form board was put before Don- 
nie, he made not the slightest effort to obey the 
order to replace the blocks. I put a block in 
his hand and guided it to the proper recess. 
Quickly I picked the block out, put it in his 
hand again and said: “Put it back.” He 
instantly replaced it. A dozen times I re- 
peated this performance. His movements in- 
creased in accuracy and speed. Thus I proved 
to my gratification: (1) That he could be made 
to obey a command; (2) that he had sufficient 
control over the movements of his hand and 
arm to hold the block and adjust it into place; 
(3) that he was able to see the space, giving to 
the task sufficient concentration of attention 
to accomplish what he had undertaken; (4) 
that he had enough persistence to repeat a 
task over and over again; and (5) that he 
learned something from each performance as 
was shown by improvement in speed and ac- 
curacy. 

I then repeated the experiment with a sec- 
ond block, obtaining a like result. I was now 
able to proceed to the real test of his capacity 
for educational development. I took out both 
blocks, leaving two spaces empty, and handed 
him first one and then the other. I was amazed 
to find that even on the first trial he put the 
right block in the right space. I also observed 
that for the first time he showed a little interest 
in the performance. 


THE fourth day of training, when six re- 
cesses were exposed, he put in two blocks 
successfully; then he became obstinate and 
dropped the block on the bed, dragged it across 
the board and finally put it in the wrong re- 
cess. At length, after much urging, he had four 
blocks in place, but he persistently refused to 
do anything with the other two. On the four- 
teenth day, however, he reached for the board 
as soon as he saw it, fell to work immediately 
and put nine blocks away correctly. On the 
next day, with all the spaces exposed, he put 
away the eleven blocks in one minute and 
fifteen seconds. Thus, fifteen days after his first 
lessons began, he was doing the form board 
as well as the average four-year-old, 
Observing that his interest increased with 
the difficulty of the task I set him, I decided to 
try him with my cylinder test. This is a 
modification of the Montessori cylinders, but 
it is more difficult than any of the Montessori 
material, combining the three sets of cylinders 
into one. I call it an “intelligence” test, and 
it is of sufficient difficulty to make it a useful 
test even with college students. Donnie mas- 
tered this test in thirteen days. He showed from 
the beginning the greatest interest and avidity 
for it. He would reject the form board and 
hold his hand out eagerly for the cylinder. 


As soon as he had learned to do the cylinders, 
I picked up a large capital letter B made of 
wood and, giving it to him, said: “‘ Donald, this 
is B. Put B on the chair.” When he had done 
this I said: “Give me B.” In this way I 
taught him to pick the letter B out of a jumble 
of six other letters. In the afternoon of the 
same day he appeared to have forgotten it, but 
the next day he learned to pick out three let- 
ters from a confused pile of six, and he was able 
to name the letter B. 

On the day following, exactly one month 
after his training had begun, a very satisfac- 
tory test showed that he had retained the 
three letters he had learned the day before, and 
he was able in addition to learn three more 
letters. One month later he could pick out and 
name all the letters of the alphabet, the capital 
wooden letters as well as the capital and small 
letters printed very large in a child’s pictorial 
alphabet book. He was now doing work which 
six-year-old children are just about able to do 
in the first school year. 


ROM the results of this “attempt to teach” 

I discovered that Donald had an aptitude 
for recognizing, remembering and discriminat- 
ing forms. Teachers are advised to select their 
material and methods so as to appeal to the 
child’s interests. In the beginning Donald 
gave no evidence of having the slightest inter- 
est in form. This interest developed only under 
compulsion, thoughit was undoubtedly founded 
upon the fact that he learned easily what some 
children learn only with effort. He was, withal, 
veryshuman. He always chose the easy way. 
To fill a board with thirty-six pegs bored him. 
Monotonous and easy tasks still bore him. 

We never could get him to take an interest 
in the Montessori buttoning and lacing frames, 
and even now he will never dress himself if he 
can get somebody else to do it for him. He 
learned to like the form board, cylinders and 
letters because this work was Telatively easy 
for him. He had a natural aptitude for form 
discrimination, a tenacious memory and that 
greatest endowment of the human being, in- 
telligence. To use his natural abilities gave 
him pleasure and excited interest. We were 
always able to carry him along more quickly in 
the direction indicated by his natural abilities; 
thus he learned his letters in half the time it 
took him to distinguish and name colors. 

The quick change from distaste to liking was 
characteristic of Donald. He hated to walk. 
At times he was dragged outdoors, screaming 
and raging. At times he was enticed to walk 
by trundling ahead of him a moving wagon; 
for, like other children, Donald was interested 
in motion, and this one interest alone we did 
not have to draw out or cultivate. 

One day he was kept outdoors twenty min- 
utes, howling all the time, and only stopped 
when he was taken upstairs and put to bed. A 
week later he went outdoors with eagerness, and 
walked about poking a stick here and there 
into the ground, or picking up stray objects, 
until he was made to sit down and rest. Then 
he howled because he was not allowed to keep 
on walking. 

He could say so few words when he came, 
and was so slow learning, that I was not sure 
he would ever learn to talk. Asked to say 
“shoe,” he would make a sound like ‘‘h-m?” 
with a rising inflection, as though he had not 
quite heard the word, but would be delighted to 
oblige you if you would only say it again anda 
little plainer. 

After you had repeated the same word fifty 
times, always getting the same response, you 
lost confidence in his desire and ability to 
please. He learned the word ‘‘shoe” when his 
teacher, tossing his shoe in the air, said with 
great gusto each time she caught it “shoe!” 
This amused him, but it took ten minutes to 
get him to follow suit. When he finally gave 
the word he mimicked her exact tone. 


N THE same way I taught him to give the 

sound of V, at which he balked for a long 
time. It was only because he was amiused at 
the way in which I elongated the sound, that 
he was finally induced to imitate it. 

Soon he was learning words rapidly, and at 
the end of the second month, his initial vocabu- 
lary of eight words had increased to one hun- 
dred and fourteen. With sixty-three of these 
words he had some association evidencing at 
least a partial understanding. He early showed 
that his intelligence was not defective. He 
had been taught to “kiss the pretty lady” on 
the back of a magazine. In the fifth week when 
he was given the magazine without the picture 
of the lady, and was told to “kiss the pretty 
lady,” he turned over the pages, but, not find- 
ing the picture, hesitated. When the picture 
was returned to the magazine, he recognized 
and kissed it. 

After he had been with us three months he 
began to name objects: “It’s a spoon”; “It’s 
a shoe”; “It’s a lady.”” His sense of humor 
could always be appealed to. He learned to 
grunt like a pig, to gobble like a turkey, and 
even formal 2 ed were often enlivened by 
grunts and gobbles. If some parts of his educa- 
tion were accompanied by tears, other parts 
won smiles, and awoke his full, rich laughter. 

After the second month of formal trainin 
and the third month of his stay with us, Donal 
went to Nova Scotia for the summer. There, 
by the seaside, he was given a month of full 
enjoyment, the chance to adjust himself to the 
new environment and the opportunity to learn 
through natural and spontaneous reaction to 
people and things. He was now picking up 
many new words, the names of those about 
him, and even an occasional sentence. To the 
question, “‘Who are you?” he was taught to 
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What I Did With Don 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 122) 


answer “I’m Sunny Don’’; and to “How do 
you feel?” to reply “I feel happy.”” “A new 
Donald,”’ a teacher records, “‘ went to the sea- 
shore, a Donald clear-eyed and clean-skinned, 
alert, with a disposition as good as it was 
determined.” 

To carry forward my plan of training his 
powers of attention and discrimination, I be- 
gan to teach him numbers up to four by hold- 


ing up one or more fingers. At the same time ° 


he was taught to put the three large wooden 
letters, C, A and T, together, and then to pick 
and spell CAT and DOG when the whole six 
letters were jumbled together. Next the words 
were printed on paper, and he was taught to 
see, spell and read as separate words such 
sentences as ‘‘I see a man,” “A cat can see a 
dog.”’ Before three months had elapsed, and 
after only five months of formal training in all, 
I made the crucial test, putting a primer into 


his hand for the first time. Haltingly, to be’ 


sure, but like a normal child just beginning 
in the first grade, he read the sentence: “A 
man can see a dog.” 

One day, just a year after Donald came to 
the school, his parents visited him. He walked 
into the room and, carefully coached before- 
hand, he greeted them: ‘How do you do, 
mother?” ‘‘How do you do, father?” Other- 
wise his behavior was spontaneous and wholly 
childlike. With the delight which he always 
took in showing off, he said his pieces: “Little 
Bo-Peep,” ‘‘ Little Boy Blue” and Stevenson’s 
“Bed in Summer.” His delivery was amus- 
ingly solemn, his articulation perfect and his 
intonation reproduced the exact tones’ of those 
who had taught him. 

He read for his father and mother three 
pages from his primer. He spelled words like 
jump and John, and he gave the four separate 
sounds of jump. He put together a jig-saw 
puzzle of fifteen pieces. He strung beads, 
picking out each color upon demand. He put 
together twelve sliced animals, saying each 
time, ‘‘That’s a bear,” “‘That’s a kangaroo,” 
and so forth, enlisting his mother’s codperation 
by:\“ Will mother put the kangaroo together? 
Will mother put the elephant together?” 
Playing with blocks, he built up a house, 
tumbling it down and then turning to his 
father with: “‘ Will father build a house?” 

In one year he had arrived at this level of 
performance from a condition so abnormal that 
when of his own accord he looked through and 
around a picture frame at his teacher it was 
considered an event worth recording. 


IVE months later Donald was four years 

old, and another summer at the seashore 
brought him by the following autumn to a 
stage of general development where I was will- 
ing for the first time to consider him normal, 
lifting from the hearts of his parents the heavy 
burden of a diagnosis of feeble-mindedness. 

Having stirred to activity all the mental 
abilities which I considered essential to the 
normal child, our work was directed to de- 
veloping him in an all-round way. I did not 
push his reading in the second year as I had 
done in the first. Attempting to teach him 
phonic analysis as this is employed in language 
work, I made up my mind that he was not 
ready for it. Primarily I was not interested 
in having him read, write and cipher efficiently. 
I was interested only in arousing his latent 
capacity to do this work. I had no desire to 
produce an unbalanced monster. ; 

In the past year and a half I could easily 
have carried him on to second-grade work, but 
his general abilities would still have remained 
far behind those of a first-grade pupil. I used 
his natural ability to distinguish form in order 
to develop his powers of attention, and carried 
him far beyond the average child of his age in 
reading. But in all this the training of atten- 
tion was my chief concern because I thought 
this essential for the development of his powers 
of observation, self-control and responsiveness 
to all the stimuli of a child’s environment. 

It was necessary now to let time and steady 
training humanize him, so we gave him what 
conspired to make him a normal, laughing, 
playful child, ready to work at times, but 
always preferring to play. In the further car- 
rying out of this plan I entered him last autumn 
in a small private day school, where he is in the 
first grade. His class is now reading a little 
book which Donald finished reading a year and 
a half ago, but he is learning from the class 
and his teacher far more important things than 
what the “Little Red Hen” did. He is begin- 
ning to adjust himself to the everyday world 
of children and adults in which he lives and 
must play his part. 


F I BEGAN my work without a theory and 
without understanding Donnie’s mental 
status, I am far from that position now.. Ihave 
unraveled much of the mystery, and I find the 
understanding of this one child of important 
value in interpreting the behavior and progress 
of other normal children. I believe that Don- 
nie was at the start dominated by fear, which 
plays still an important réle in his behavior. 
His concentration on the card was in the 
nature of a defensive reaction. He disliked to 
get out of bed because|he was afraid to get 
out of bed. Hedisliked to walk and talk be- 
cause he was afraid—perhaps of failure. 

It was noted on one occasion that when 
taken outdoors he would not stop screaming 
even after he had been put on the back of a 
pony. I know now that this was the worst 
thing that could have been done to him. Don- 
nie is afraid of all animals. He takes kindly, 
however, to little creatures and has often 
alarmed his teachers by bringing them cater- 
pillars and worms. 

One day Donnie, while seated at a table 
playing with a train of cars, had his attention 


. after a period of two months. 


_tainty of choice. 


called to the fact that a little gray kitten was 
in the room. He was mortally afraid of it, so 
he would not turn his head to look, but kept 
moving the train back and forth, saying “ Puff! 
Puff!” in the same absorbed concentration 
which was characteristic of him at the begin- 
ning. He was ignoring the kitten just as he 
used to ignore people he disliked by closing his 
eyes when they came into the room. 

He was afraid to look down a well, he was 
afraid of a doll, of a soft rubber ball, of a 
balloon, a loaf of bread, a spinning top. He 
was afraid to go on a sailboat the first time, but 
the second time he went with joy. He took a 
fearful pleasure in trains, for he loved them as 
moving things, and yet they terrified him. He 
would say: ‘‘Let us go to town in-the three 
trolleys”; but when you asked him why he 
would rather go in the trolleys than in a train 
he would never tell you. 

He has never verbally admitted that he is 
afraid of anything. ‘‘Won’t hurt you,’ he 
very early exclaimed whenever he was fright- 
ened by anything; and this was one of his first 
spontaneous reflections. “‘Don’t have to pat 
the pony,”’ he would reiterate during the many 
weeks required to get him'to overcome his fear 
of the school pet. The effort to take him out 
driving in a little pony cart, which it -was 
thought would entertain him, only succeeded 
But then, as 
was usual with him, he couldn’t get enough of 
driying behind the pony. 

Even yet he is afraid. ‘I like dogs,’”’ he 
declared lately, as he started on his way to 
school. “Nice kind dogs which don’t bite,” 
he added thoughtfully. Nevertheless, he man- 
aged unobtrusively to place his companion be- 
tween himself and every dog. ‘“‘I like to pat 
dogs,”’ he boasted; but when one appeared 
unexpectedly he excused himself tactfully: ‘I 
don’t like them that color.” 


*O, WHILE Donnie is fearful, he is not a 
coward. He is doing his best to overcome 


- his fears, and he has worked out his own method 


of doing this. He had no fear of dark or of the 


supernatural. 


Fears and desires are the two greatest mo- 
tive forces of mankind. No problem is more 
perplexing and none so absolutely fundamental 
as the proper treatment of fears and desires so 
that these motive forces may excite the actions 
desired. As I understand Donnie now, he had 
no desires, but many fears. We compelled him 
to do those things which he feared. As soon 
as he had done the fearful thing, the fear, in 
many instances, disappeared and desire took 
its place. Donnie is now afraid chiefly of what 
surprises him. 

Donnie’s obstinacy measured the intensity 
of his fear, but in part it measured also the 
intensity of his desires. Always, from the very 
beginning, Donnie has known just what he 
wanted. Never was there any wabbly uncer- 
He either desired it or he 
didn’t desire it. This to my mind is a strong 
and valuable trait of character if you can turn 
it to the right use. 

The desire for possession gives tise per- 
haps to his keenest pleasure. He held on to his 
card, not only because it enabled him to ignore 


.the fearful things of the world about him, but 


he held on to it because here was something 
“all his own.”’ Not until recently has he been 
willing to share any of his possessions with 
others. For a leng time he not only clung 
passionately to his own possessions, but ap- 
propriated the playthings of all the other chil- 
dren as well, so much so that his room was 
known as the “‘Robber’s Den.”” He is now so 
far advanced on the road to generosity that he 
will give away his second-best toy. 

He has always shown the same concentra- 
tion of attention which he showed at the be- 
ginning. One day recently he wore to school a 
necktie which he had borrowed from the gar- 
dener, Terence.’ The teacher could do nothing 
with him that day because he persistently ex- 
plored the attributes of his new possession. 
He met Terence, who came to take him home, 
with the matured fruit of his morning’s work: 
“Terry, can you see the top of your necktie?” 


IS first craze was for automobiles, and then 

for sailboats, bicycles, trains and cars— 
anything that moved. As he learned to talk, he 
went through the magazines. ‘‘It’s an auto- 
mobile, see the automobile,” he kept reiterat- 
ing. When he grew fond of excursions abroad, 
‘‘Are we going out, Agnes?” he would say, 
“Agnes, are we going out?” a thousand times 
until he threatened to drive his nurse to dis- 
traction. No child can have a better endow- 
ment for future accomplishment later than this 
power of persistent concentration. 

Donnie’s traits of character are therefore 
positive traits. He has a definite array of abili- 
ties, keen desires, self-dependence. Even from 
the first he preferred to walk alone, though in 
constant fear of falling, rather than hold some- 
one’s hand. He only sought the hand if a 
terrifying object came in view. With strong 
desires and fears, strong likes and dislikes, Don- 
nie has an equal capacity for happiness and 
great unhappiness, for success and failure. He 
can be sweet-tempered or angry and resentful. 
His emotional balance is easily disturbed, and 
he still requires very careful handling. 

Of the cause of Donnie’s mental condition 
when he came to us, and which led several ex- 
perts to diagnose him as feeble-minded, I can- 
not be sure. He had an illness after birth, 
which I now believe left his brain so devitalized 
that it permitted fear to gain the upper hand 
over desire. Of one thing I am certain: If 
Donnie had not been given the painstaking 
and expert training to which we subjected 
him he would by now have fallen into a state 
of irremediable feeble-mindedness. 


When Knitting— 
Insure the Result with 


MINERVA 
WORSTED YARNS 


“Quality ‘will tell"—and it’s a 
satisfaction to know that when 
you ask for MINERVA, the 
Quality Worsted Yarn, you have 
taken the first step toward the 
perfect result. 


MINERVA is supreme in loftiness 
—fast in color—and wonderfully 
durable. It has a beauty of finish 
possessed by no other yarn in the 
Knitting Field. 

But be sure that you get the Genu- 
ine. The MINERVA trade-mark 
on every ball will be your guide. 


THE MINERVA 
KNITTING MANUAL 


is usually to be found where 
MINERVA YARNS are sold. 
It is as interesting as a fiction 
magazine, and thrice as instructive. 
Its 100 or more articles and garments 
are clearly illustrated. It sells for 
35¢, oris sent by us, post paid, for 40c. 
You are pretty sure to find both 
Yarn and Manual at stores that 
specialize in Quality. If you have 
difficulty, write us. 
A brochure, illustrating a number 
of the garments shown above, with 
full instructions for the making, 
sent, gratis, on request. 


JAMES LEES & SONS CO. 
Bridgeport Dept. L Penna. 
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Ball 
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INNER’S ’most ready: The 

still small voice of hunger brings 
the little housewife to the base of 
supplies. Mother is resting while 
dinner is cooking. But the Florence 
Oil Cook Stove is on the job. Its 
powerful burners are furnishing 
the right degree of heat, just 
where it is needed, close under 
the cooking. No fear that the oil 
supply is running short; you only 
have to glance at the bull’s eye in 
the tank. The glass door in the oven 
shows that the pudding is browning 
just right. 


The Florence Oil Cook Stove is 
built for kitchen service. It has 
powerful burners which can be easily 


Watching the Goodies 


regulated to any degree of heat. No 
guesswork as to how much heat you 
are getting, just turn the lever to the 
degree indicated on the dial. No 
smoky wicks to clean, for the asbestos 
kindlers make them unnecessary. 
Easy to run and easy to keep clean. 
Complete directions accompany each 
stove and any woman can easily fix 
any part of her Florence Automatic 
Stove and keep it always ready for 
use. 


The Florence Portable Oven has 
the baker’s arch which insures good, 
even baking. The Florence Tank 
Water Heater, burning oil, will sup- 
ply you with hot water for kitchen 
and bathroom. 


Send for the Home Canning and Drying edition of the Household Helper, which 
tells you how tocan by the cold packed method and how to dry fruits and vegetables, 


using a Florence Oil Stove equipment. 


It is gladly mailed free upon request. 


CENTRAL OIL & GAS STOVE CO., 191 School St., Gardner, Mass. 


Makers of Florence Oil Cook Stoves, Florence Tank Water Heaters, Florence Portable Baking Ovens, Florence Oil Heaters 


Made and sold in Canada by M°ClaryS, London, Ontario 
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Lustrous Sapphire-Blue 
Satin Made This Set 


It is on a Beige-Color Suit or Gown 
That a Collar Like the One Above is 
at its Best. It is Made of a Lovely Old 
Piece oi Blue-and-Black Brocade, Such 
as You Probably Have Laid Away in 
Lavender, With Link Buttons a 


The Plainest Dress 
Would be Fascinat- 
ing Adorned Thus 


For the Set Above, 
Stenciled Rajah, 
Satin Bound, Was 
Chosen 


To Insets of Lace This Embroidered Batiste Col- 
lar Owes Part of its Beauty. One Cannot Over- 
look the Exquisiteness of the Pointed Filet Edge 


Besides Being of Organdie and Net 
Trimmed, This Collar is Hand Drawn 


Such Essentially Dainty Trifles 
as Sheer Net and Fine Tatting 
Were Factors in This Collar’s 


Success 


Venise Lace is the Last Word 
in Smart Neckwear This Sea- 
son. This Treasured Old 
Piece Was Just the Right 
Length for a Deep Sailor Col- 
lar of Cream Crépe Georgette, 
and There Was Sufficient, Too, 
for Around Two Sides of the 
Cuffs 


Solid Embroidery Lightens 
This Piqué Collar. Above, 
on the Right, is a Venise Col- 
lar Bordered With Crépe 


Crisp White Organdie 
and Hand-Run Tucks 
Contribute to the Fresh 
Charms of This Set 


A Bit of Real Brussels Lace and Black 
Velvet Ribbon Made a Charming 
Collar for an Elderly Lady 


Filet Butterflies Imprisoned on an Embroidered Net Collar 


UNDER- MUSLINS 
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SPECIAL FOR APRIL 


“DOVE” Night Gown No. 455, Slip- 
over tailored style, made of fine quality, lus- 
trous-finish, white Nainsook. Trimmed wi 
a combination of fine hemstitching and 
dainty hand-embroidered design in colors. 
hirring at waist, and ribbon bow in front. 
latches “DOVE” Envelope Chemise 
0. 456 shown here. We cannot fill mail 
orders, but can tell you nearest store that sells 
these and other new “‘DOVE.”’ styles. 


IMPLICITY that is smart, elab- 

oration that is just enough to 

please good taste—these and assur- 

ance of long service are always found 

in “DOVE” Under-muslins. 

Sold by Leading Stores Everywhere 

D. E. SICHER & COMPANY 

World’s Largest Makers of Under-muslins” 

45-51 West St, New York 
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urora- 
Vice-Versa Hair Waver 


HOSE lovely soft waves you envy 

may be yours in half an hour with 
“Aurora” Hair Wavers. Your hair will be 
so easy to arrange and will showsuch pretty 
new lights when it’s “Aurora” Waved. 


Leave the wavers on while you dress, rest, 
read, or work—in a short time you have a 
soft, loose, becoming wave. For a closer 
and more lasting wave leave them on for 
several hours or overnight. 
“Aurora” Wavers require no heat.Try them 
today and discover the real beauty of 
your hair. Two colors—Shell and Amber. 
Send for a sample card of 3 for 25c, or 
buy at your nearest notion counter 
OSEPA W. SCHLOSS 
160-L Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
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O wonder the can is empty! The clear amber 

LN color—the enticing, tempting taste of Log 

Cabin Syrup appeal to everyone in the house. 
They eat it on cereals, waffles, French toast. 


It’s served with corn pone, biscuits, and muffins. 


TOWLE'S 


CABIN 


SYRUP 


With the delicious flavor of pure maple 


It is used in baking cookies, sweet buns, fruit 
rolls. They pour it with nuts over ice cream. 


Log Cabin more than sweetens—it flavors every- 
thing. It’s different—delicious, nutritious. 


The Log Cabin Products Co. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
The Center of North America 


All together — Let’s continue production 
and insure prosperity. 

U. S. DEPT. OF LABOR, 
Wm. B. Wilson, Secretary. 
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“Uncle Remus’ to His “Gals” 
K 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45) 


So the deed will be done, and mamma will 
remember how obliging I was, and she'll re- 
mark—probably to the real owner of the 
rooster—‘‘ My husband’s the nicest man in the 
world; he let me kill his rooster the other day 
to make some chicken salad’’; and the real 
owner will say: ‘‘ Well, I’m sorry I didn’t know 
about it; I’d have given him a good price for a 
rooster. We lost ours the other day; somebody 
stole him; and I don’t want to buy just any 
kind of a rooster.”” Then mamma will remember 
for the first time about the rooster, and she'll 
come home crestfallen and say: “ Jowl!’’ (no 
Seef now!) ‘“Jowl! I[think you played mea 
mean trick about that rooster—I never did see 
such a man!” Then I’ll lift up my voice and 


howl; and she’ll add: ‘You don’t appreciate | 


how a woman feels about such things. Of course 
you think it’s funny. But I’ll tell you now, 
there’s no fun in it.’’ And so you see how we poor 
men are treated! Even our innocent jokes are 
misunderstood. (Goodness knows I hope that 
old rooster isn’t too tough for anything!) 


ND now Christmas is near at hand and all 
sorts of mysterious doings are in progress 
at the ‘‘Wren’s Nest”: 


If you’ll believe me, dear gals, there were some 
queer goings-on in this house yesterday and the 
day before. All is quiet now, but memory will 
linger around those queer doings. In the first 
place, there was mystery in the air. There was 
a bag of seedless raisins here, a bowl of scalded 
almonds there and a jug of black lasses yonder: 
and then there was mamma moving about be- 
tween kitchen and dining room, a business- 
like frown on her forehead and a streak of smut 
on her chin, as if she had been peeping into the 
recesses of the range. 

I pretended not to notice anything, but I was 
thinking hard and trying to solve the mystery. 
After awhile a whiff came stealing from the 
kitchen and giving odor, as Uncle Shakspere 
says, and then I knew, ’cause nothing else smells 
like a great, big, fat, brown fruit cake. And 
then mamma said it was thirsty, very thirsty, 
and she gave it a wineglass full of raw, red 
whisky. This made it drunk, of course, and she 
— that by Christmas it will be perfectly 
sober and ripe. At which time, dear gals, I hope 
to sit back in my big armchair and watch you 
and Burdeene nibble at this famous cake. . . . 

J. C. went to the pony show to-day. After 
coming back he said he was sorry he didn’t 
go to “Pinafere.”’ ‘I’ve swallowed my cake, 
and oh, how I wish it had been candy!” It’s 
the way of the world, dear gals. No sooner does 
one pleasure begin to weary us, than we wish 
it had been something else; and the most of us 
never find out that a cheerful, contented mind 
is the source of all pleasure and happiness. 
(“Oho!” says Mildred, ‘‘look at papa trying 
to preach!” ‘I declare, papa’s too funny!”’ 
says Lillian.) 

What was I saying when you interrupted me? 
Well, never mind—oh, yes! it was about a 
cheerful and contented mind. We can’t have 
that, you know, unless we try hard to be good. 
We can’t be absolutely good, try as hard as 
we may; but the harder we try, the more con- 
tented we'll be. (‘‘Pull him down from that 
platform!’’ says Mildred. ‘‘What about the 
violets?”’ says Lillian.) Oh, dear! I'll never 
be able to lecture if I’m to be thus flurried and 
flustered by my dear gals. . . 


N THE spring the Harrises had relatives 

visiting them, one of them a little red- 
haired boy, who took ‘“‘Uncle Remus”’ back 
to his own youthful days: 


Mr. and Mrs. L. have been with us since 
Tuesday afternoon. Also Ryder; yes, more 
especially Ryder, aged five, and red-headed. 
Since I was five, I have never known what it 
was to live in a house with a red-headed kid 
of that age. I know now; I know it all through 
and through, and up and down, and around and 
around. I can understand now why elderly 
people used to walk a block to avoid meeting 
me in the road when I was a kid; I know now 
why serious-minded ladies predicted some awful 
end for me. For the first time, I can sympathize 
with them; and if I could meet them now, I’d 
shake hands with them and sob large sobs on 
their bosoms. 

But (as the girls say in their compositions), 
let us turn for a moment from these gloomy 
reflections, these sad recollections, these—er— 
er—these dismal whatshisnames. Every cloud 
(except a red-headed kid) has a silver lining. 
I know, as he goes running down the hall, that 
into each life some rain must fall, some days be 
dark and dreary; but when I hear him cry 
and bawl, I want his head tied in a shawl, for 
I am awful weary. Were I his daddy, he’d sing 
small; I’d get a stick and him I’d maul. But 
I shall have to stand it all, or hunt the pole 
with Peary—Ahem! 

Anyhow, I feel better. But see how shaky my 
writing is! I have been trying to shut the door 
of my stove in order to get my room warm, 
straining and tugging, and thinking awful things 
that I didn’t dare say out loud. And then, 
bless Katie, mamma comes along and shut the 
door with two fingers. She said she could shut 
forty doors like that with both hands tied be- 
hind her; and I believe it; but why, oh, why 
can women do so many things so much better 
than men? Well, anyhow, I feel better after 
my tirade against red-headed kids, or lambs, if 
you choose. I feel as if I had got my revenge. 


I awoke this morning with the headache, and 
I was afraid I wouldn’t be abie to write to my 
dear gals to-day. But it passed off this after- 
noon and I am feeling about as well as usual, 
only a little nervous. For Mildred’s information, 


I will state that we have four more new cats— ° 


two white and two dark gray. This makes 
seven new ones, three white ones, two gray, one 
splashed with yaller, and one yaller—making a 
very choice and beautiful collection. 

“And now, ladies and gentlemen, what will 
you give for the lot? How much do I hear you 
bid? It will be sometime before you have such 
another opportunity to secure bric-a-brac that 
is really alive. You have seen woolen cats and 
china cats and terra-cotta cats; but they were 
all imitation cats. These are the real thing; 
warranted to amuse you during the day and 
keep you awake all night. Speak up now; be 
brisk; we can’t stand here all day. Am I to 
hear a bid, or shall I put these truly original 
and genuine cats back on the shelf? The first 
bid takes them. Fifteen cents! from the old 
lady with the steel spectacles. Fifteen cents! 
fifteen cents! going, gone! Here they are, 
madam; take ’em and happy.” 

Your loving DAD. 


And here in the pleasant summertime is 
some gossip relating to an “‘elopement”’: 


Your mother tells me she informed you of 
the particulars of the elopement. Compare her 
letter with mine and behold, once for all, how 
much more knowing a woman is than a man. 
A woman knows there’s a mouse behind the 
wall though she’s never heard it. A man knows 
it only after the creature has bounced out and 
run up his breeches leg. . . . 

The elopement was a family affair, planned 
to avoid expense. Consequently I hasten to 
indorse it. It gives me an idea. I shall know 
how to avoid expense when my girls marry— 
no “infair,’”’ no trousseau, no railway tickets 
to buy, everything saved. It is a great scheme. 
But how was a dull old man to know that this 
elopement was different from other elopements? 
On the other hand, how was your mamma not to 
know? She’s a woman, and that either explains 
the mystery or deepens it, I forget which. 


EAR TOMMUS: There was once an old 

man who had a little daughter off at 
school—away off; yes, it was most two hundred 
miles; and he was so mean that he forgot to 
give the poor child any pin money when she 
started. Yes, he was meaner than that. After 
she got there, he forgot to send her any money; 
and the poor child didn’t have so much as a 
copper with which to buy peanuts and store 
candy and chewing gum. This little girl was so 
fat and patient that she never asked for any 
money, and so the mean old man, who was her 
father, pretended to himself that this was a good 
excuse for not sending any. But his conscience 
had teeth like a mouse and it kept gnawing away 
in his bosom, until at last he thought of the 
money; and then he fixed up a check and sent 
it in a letter like this. It seems funny, too, but 
the check was just like the one I am sending 
to-day, and I think the same name was signed 
to it. Still, I think the little girl was partly to 
blame. Why couldn’t she ax her pa to send her 
some money? When a man is old and mean he 
needs to be reminded ofa good manythings. . 

J. C. is about to set his old Langshan hen on a 
door knob, in hopes that she will hatch out a 
lock and key. I’m afraid he’ll be disappointed. 
There seems to be nothing but disappointment 
in this world for those who have short hair and a 
romantic temperament. J. C. has four Wyan- 
dotte hens. He thinks they are very fine. He 
also has a Langshan rooster and some hens; 
moreover, a few bantams. I don’t know what 
he’ll have next. . .. 


EAR TOMMUS: Now what do you reckon? 

and what do you think? says I, with a nod, 
says I with a wink. It’s nothing to eat, it’s 
nothing to drink, as sure as I’m writing with 
Stafford’s black ink. Oh, no, indeedy! It’s 
far better.than that; for Billy has bought her a 
brand-new hat! and now she’s obliged for to 
wear her Rat. It’s partly a hat and partly a 
bonnet, with fluffy white chiffon and roses upon 
it. Chiffon? Well, I’m not at all certain 
(dog-gone it!) that I’m spelling it right, but 
Burdeene or Bessie can spell it for me; if not, 
there’s Essie. ‘‘ Now, Popsy,’’ says Bill, ‘‘don’t 
you think it’s quite dressy” (if she reads about 
this she’ll be giving me Jesse!) She’s asking us 
all if we think it’s becoming, and the tone of her 
voice shows she wants no humming (or hawing). 
Say ‘“‘yes” if you want any chumming. 

The bonnet flares out like a grocer’s scoop, 
and pink and black bows are caught in a loop, a 
sort of beau-catcher that’ll make the boys 
troop. ‘‘Room there for the Rat!’’ it seems to 
announce; and the chiffon is draped in a delicate 
flounce. Oh, you just hush! it’ll make the 
boys bounce. It goes very well with her ring- 
streaked waist; it’s choicy and choosy, it’s 
chiccy and chaste, and ’twas surely selected 
with a good deal of taste. 

Phew! that’s the way with me. When I get 
started on the rime rails it’s hard to stop. I had 
to call mamma and ask her to put sand on the 
track and ring the gong. This she did, and so 
here I am—warm, but feeling better. 

Everybody else is well, especially Fritz. He 
and Billy-Ann tried hard to-day to wear out the 
old red bench in the yard. They sat, and sat, and 
sat, and sat, and the-reezes blewd, and the birds 
flewd, and the chickens shooed, and the cows 
chewd, and the pigeons cooed, and the kittens 
mewed, and the road rewd, and Stewart stewd. 
And that ain’t all, nuther, but I’ve forgotten the 
rest. That’s always the way: when I get hold of 
something interesting I sit right down and for- 
get it. 


HIS last letter marks the close of another 
year and is written on the eve of the Christ- 


mas holidays: December the Oh, I’ve 
forgotten anyhow, it’s 
Saturday night, and only 
*lev’m days till (or to) 
the Whatyoumaycallum! 

“Ha-ha!” says I, with an accent of pride and 
a gesture of—of—oh, well, I haven’t time to 
look in a book and find a good word. Anyhow, 
“*ha-hal”’ said I, laughing gleefully, “‘I won’t 
have to write a letter to Mildred, since she’s 
coming home Wednesday.”’ 

My gloat must have been a loud one, for 
Bill, she ups and says, ‘‘ Young man!’’—she calls 
me young man when she’s angry; it’s a taunt 
she likes to fling in my teeth, or would like to, if 
I had any teeth—‘“‘ young man,”’ says she, “‘ you 
must not forget to send Mildred some money 
to come home on.”’ 

“But,” says I, “she’s not coming on money; 
she’s coming on the train.”’ 

“How perfectly ridiculous you are!”’ cries Bill; 
“it will be a very fine come-off, indeed, if in the 
midst of your poor jokes and your antics,that are 
not at all becoming to the grandfather of four, 
you should forget that child’s money.” . . . 

I was crestfallen. My ha-ha ceased to be 
merry one. I was obliged to send the money, 
and if I sent the money, I must write a letter 
to go with it as its twin. Hence, I began to rub 
my chin, then I placed my forefinger on my 
marble brow. What was there to write about? 
“Ha! I have it!” cried I, in smothered tones. 
I'll pretend that I’m writing a letter, but I'll 
not write one; I’ll not.say a word about the 
presents; no, nor the fruit cake, neither; and 
I'll not say that Burdeene is going to get a— 
however, we'll let that pass; and I'll not say a 
word about four or five bundles marked M., and 
four or five marked B.; no, not a word. And in 


order to make sure about this, I’ll cut this off, 


right here, remarking that there’s a $5 check on 
the inside (Lillian says the fare has been re- 
ducted), and that I also send $105 worth of 
love to Burdeene and Bessie; and $210 worth 
of regards to the dear sisters; remaining, in the 
meantime, Tommy’s loving DADDY. 
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Banquet 


Is at Your Instant Call in Jiffy-Jell Desserts 


Real-Fruit Dainties 


There is nothing artificial, nothing unreal about Jiffy-Jell 
fruit desserts. 


They are flavored with fruit-juice saseniian~idatile con- 
densed—in liquid form, in vials. They bring you the delights 
of fruit, the healthfulness of fruit. And they bring them now, 

.when you need fruit most, at a fraction of what fruit costs. 


You have your choice of the finest fruits, and each fruit 
flavor is made from the fruit itself. 


You get a wealth of flavor. We use half a Pineapple to 


make the flavor for one Jiffy-Jell dessert. We use 65 Logan-" 


berries to flavor another—all condensed in one small vial. 


You get the fragrant fresh-fruit flavor, because we seal it 
up. The fruit essence is retained in glass—a bottle in each 
package—until you are ready to use it. 


And you get these exquisite, real-fruit desserts at a very 
little price. Jiffy-Jell costs no more than other quick gela- 
tine dainties. A single package serves six people in mold 
form, or twelve if you whip the jell. All for 124% cents— 
far less than pies or puddings cost. 


Try this rich fruity dainty. Fresh fruits are costly now. 
Canned fruits are not abundant. Jiffy-Jell brings you their 
delights and their benefits in convenient, economical form. 
(t will change your whole conception of quick gelatine 
desserts. 


Healthful Fruit-Juice Desserts 


Richly Flavored With 
Condensed Fruit Juices 


—Essences in Vials 


A Bottle in Each Package 


The New-Style Quick 


Gelatine Dainty 


. The Only Dessert and Salad Jell with Real 
Fruit Flavors in Essence Form, in Vials 


We Give Dessert Molds 


To urge a test of Jiffy-Jell we offer more than double 
value in Aluminum Dessert Molds. See the six offers below. 


Jiffy-Jell comes ready-sweetened, in proper color and 
acidulated. So you simply add boiling water, then the flavor 
from the vial, and pour in molds to cool. 


These new-style molds, both Jarge and small, enable you 
to serve it in inviting ways. 

Order two flavors now. We suggest Loganberry or Pine- 
apple for a dessert, and either Lime or Mint. Then send the 
coupon and say what molds you want. 


Salad and Garnish Jells 


Lime flavor—made from lime fruit—makes tart, green 
salad jell. Serve with your salads, or mix the salad in be- 
fore cooling. Use cooked or uncooked vegetables. Left- 
overs are thus made appetizing. Or mix in meat scraps and 
make a delicious meat loaf—meat in aspic. 


_ Mint flavor—made from mint _leaves—makes a_ garnish 
jell, rich in fresh-mint flavor. 
cold meats. 


Cut out the coupon so you won’t forget to order. Jiffy-Jell 
dainties are too good to miss, and nothing else offers you 
anything like them. We promise you a surprise. 


Tart Green Salad Jelis 


‘Style 6 Style 5 Style 4 


Enclose 10c—cost of mailing only— 
and we will send you three Individual 
Dessert Molds in assorted styles as pic- 
tured. They are pure aluminum. each, 

Or enclose 20c and we will send six of 
these molds—enough to serve a full 
package of Jiffy-Jell. The value is 60c 
per set. 


Dessert Molds for Users—Six Mold Offers 


Buy from your grocer two packages of Jiffy-Jell, then send this coupon to us, 

Or enclose 10c—cost of mailing only 
—and we will send your choice of these 
larger aluminum molds, valued at 50c 


Pint Dessert Mold, heart shaped. (B) 
Or Pint Dessert Mold, fluted. 
Or 6-Portion Vegetable Salad Mold.(D 
Or 6-Portion Fruit Salad Mold. 


Mint 
For Mint Jell 


Lime 
For Salad Jell 


Raspberry 
Cherry 


Strawberry 
Pineapple 
Orange 


Lemon 
For Desserts 


Also Coffee 
(C) Flavor 


10 Flavors 


in Glass Vials 
One in Each Package 


Loganberry 


Two Packages 


Mail Us This Coupon 


When you buy Jiffy-Jell from your Grocer 


I have today received two packages of 
Jiffy-Jell from 


EAPPLE 


FLAVOR 


“esna Pure Fooo Co. ff 


WAUKESHA ws 


PLE 


= 


TRUE FRUIT ESSENCE 


(Name of Grocer) 


Now I enclose_.__cents for which mail 
me the following molds as per your offer: 


Write plainly (State Molds Wanted) 


and give full address 


Your Name 


Address 


Be sure you get Jifty- Jeli, ‘with: package like picture. This alone has the true 
fruit flavors in vials. Mail coupon to 


( E} for 25 Cents 


WAUKESHA PURE FOOD COMPANY, Waukesha, Wis. (39sL.HJ. 


Serve with roast lamb or - 
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FRESH 
GRATED 


Many delicious and substantial coconut dishes are given in our 


new Recipe Booklet, illustrated in colors. It’s F Mail us 
request for yourself and friends. 
If not obtainable at your grocer’s, send his name and 15¢ in 


stamps for full-size can. 
The Franklin Baker Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Use the Milk 


—adds flavor 


saves shortening 


Grated Coconut 


hi 


1 
w 
of soda 


— canned in its own milk 
the 


Delicious Home-Made Candies 
| Can Baker's Fresh Grated Coconut 


cup Coconu and © 
tes 
baking 


Put sugar and coconut milkintosauce- of coconut. Sprinkle with granu- 
. stir until dissolved and boil until lated sugar; and put in cool place to 

aoe a thread. Remove from fire harden. Delightful when coated with 
stir into beaten egg whites. Beat 

until stiff, adding a and the 

thoroughly p coconut. Make *Put coconut milk in cup and fill with 

into desired pes. Frost with bal- water. 
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What it Means to be a Jewess 


A Story Which Lets You See Into the 
Heart of a Woman: By the Author of “My Mother and I” 


S\HEN I write of what it 
means to be a Jewess, I 
simply wish to let you see 
into the heart of a woman— 
that you may know what it 
means to her who is a Jew- 
ess to be your neighbor. 
Practically all my life has 
been spent as a Jewess in 
America. I have lived in 
large cities and in small towns. My girlhood 
was passed in the sorrow and poverty of the 
Ghetto, where I inherited the memories of the 
Russian Pale.”? And since my college days my 
daily life has been in the companionship of 
those Jews who have all the advantages of ed- 
ucation, culture and beautiful surroundings. 
Many have been Americans for generations. 
In the little group which forms the inner circle 
of our life are many not Jews. The people 
among whom we live, on whom we call, with 
whom we dine, who share our work and our 
joy, our unhappiness and our hopes, are Jews 
and non-Jews—and all are our friends. 

There is nothing in my life to make me feel 
that I am other than simply the mother in an 
American household, an American woman to 
whose life her Jewish background gives a par- 
ticular color and significance. It was not until I 
stopped to see myself the Jewess, as apart from 
myself the American, that I realized how even 
I, so much a part of this new continent, have 
been made by the history of my people. 


ROM the days when first I could stammer 

through the strange words of my morning 
prayer—recited in Hebrew and pronounced be- 
fore the critical judgment of my father—I have 
been taught that there was nothing more won- 
derful than to have been born a Jew. Not for 
anything in the world would I lose this heritage 
of my father’s teaching. Through it I under- 
stand the pride of the Irishman 
or the Scotchman, of the Greek 
or the Anglo-Saxon, who looks 


to the Jew who is as much American as he is 
Jewish, whose father and forefathers were part 
of the beginnings of this land. We feel no 
separateness. The thoughts of our daily lives, 
the words of our love, the prayers of our secret 
dreams are expressed in that language which is 
yours— English, 

The aims we set before us are goals which 
shine before the eyes of all American men and 
women. The books which give us inspiration, 

- the newspapers which open to our understand- 
ing the activities of the universe, the schools 
which link us to the past are those which shape 
the lives of every boy and girl and every man 
and woman in this land. 

.We are formed by the same processes that 
are molding the youth of America. And these 
processes are making us, as they make the others; 
into the type which we call American. Indeed, 
even physically we are molded to the form of 

~American manhood and womanhood; for Dr. 
Franz Boaz, of Columbia University, declares 
that even the very shape of the head of the 
children of immigrants is different from that 
of their parents. 

But it would hardly be true to say that I feel 
that to be a Jewess, even in America, is like 
being a Methodist, or a Baptist, or an Irish- 
woman, or a Frenchwoman; that it is merely a 
religious or racial characteristic, meaningful 

‘only to the person possessing it. Through my 
own experience, after I grew into womanhood, 
I, too, have sometimes shared that mingling of 
timidity with pride which is so characteristic 
of my people no matter what their station— 
a peddler in the Ghetto, or an American college 
woman who is at the head of a luxurious home. 


O*X E summer shortly after I first stepped out 
of the Jewish world of my childhood it 
came upon me, through what I heard from 
others older than I, that, try as I might, I must 


business, and we ate pickles and macaroons for 
three years. We have shared beaux and friends 
and parties together. We have danced and 
picnicked and worked and sorrowed together. 
We are still friends, although the fair-haired girl 
is now a mother on her ranch on the Pacific 
Coast and I live in a city on the Atlantic Coast. 


T COLLEGE being a Jewess colored one’s 
life as might an invisible vapor, neither 
hiding nor barring one’s fellows. There was no 
plan of college fun in which we girls and youths 
were not all sharers. I do not think it ever 
occurred to my classmates that I was a Jéwess. 
We were simply happy, fun-loving, earnest 
young men and young women. I spent week- 
ends at the other girls’ houses, shared meals 
with them. The real meaning of Thanksgiving, 
its laughter and its austere self-forgetfulness, 
were written upon my life during Thanksgiving 
days spent at the house of one of my classmates. 
But I know that some of my friends at other 
colleges were not so fortunate as I. There was 
one boy who called or.us during a holiday vaca- 
tion. He was overflowing with enthusiasm 
about the “bully courses,” the inspiring teach- 
ers. We asked the usual questions, that the 
young Freshman, the university “man,” might 
have the pleasure of telling us about his new 
studies, his new friends. 

He put his tanned capable hands on his knees 
and, squaring his broad shoulders, sat silent for 
a while. Presently he said in a constrained 
voice, ‘Did you have Tap Day at your col- 
lege?’”’ I asked with sympathy, “ Weren’t you 
tapped?” He said no, but he hadn’t minded 
that. There were only a very few who would 
be tapped in the big college. The whole uni- 
versity was in excitement about it. At the din- 
ner table, where he took his meals, the boys 
could hardly eat for the excitement. ‘The 
fellow I share my room with sat up all night,” 
said the boy. There 
wasn’t any use my sitting up all 
night—afraid I wouldn’t be 


back on mighty people long dead 
and can say “I am of them.” 

Perhaps Jews feel this oneness 
with the past so keenly because 
our pride of race has been for 
many centuries the only source 
of pride not denied us. In the 
“Pale,” where not one is given 
our own common American privi- 
lege of male citizenship, the only 
nation which calls a Jew its own 
is the dead kingdom at crumbled 
Jerusalem. 

Even as a child, though, I had 
learned that to be a Jew was to be 
something which, despite father’s 
glowing tales of the glory of 
Israel, others by no means en- 
vied me. At school picnics I was 
not permitted to eat the sand- 
wiches which the little Irish and 
American children consumed 
with maddening relish, for it was 
forbidden to touch food not pre- 
pared according to Hebrew 
dietary law. On Saturdays, 
when the others went off on long 
tramps into the country, we Jew- 
ish children were obliged to re- 
main behind in order to go to 
Sabbath services. 

At school one day one of the 
divinities who answered to the 
general name of “teacher” read 
to us the usual morning selection 
from the literature book, as we 
called it. She followed her read- 
ing by a brief talk, and from that 
serious little talk I, together with 
my classmates, learned that Jews 
were a “peculiar” people. It 


WELCOME HOME 


BY JOHN CARLYLE DAVIS 


LCOME home, oh, soldier boys— 


Gee, we’re proud of you! 


In rain and sun you fought the Hun, 


And our hearts kept step with you. 


Welcome home, oh, soldier boys— 


Speed west with prows afoam. 


When put to the test, you matched the best, 


And oh! you’re welcome home! 


tapped.”’ There was a droop of 
the boyish mouth as he added: 
“T’m a Jew.” 

Perhaps because my own col- 
lege memories are such very, 
very happy ones, my eyes filled 
quickly with tears. 


ND when later—no longer a 
girl, but a wife, an American 
Jewish woman—I went with my 
husband to a little flower-clad 
city on the Gulf of Mexico, we 
found just that friendliness which 
I had had in college. In that 
city the people, who had passed 
through the disaster of a flood in 
common, have come very close 
to one another. As a result of 
this, there has come to pass the 
most wonderful kind of com- 
munity friendliness. The rabbi 
preached in the Episcopalian 
church and the rector in the 
Temple. 

There are friends of ours who 
come from cities in the interior 
of this country who have this 
same story to tell. Some of my 
own cousins and aunts have come 
to small towns where they have 
opened stores or where they have 
been rabbis and teachers. Their 
days have been singularly happy. 
Their communities have given 
them full friendship. I think that 
most of the small towns into 
which they came found an inex- 
haustible source of interest in 
neighboring the strange little 


Wit 


hurt me to be held strange. We 


families who came into their 
midst. We, in the little Southern 


little girls and boys, in our forum 
outside the schoolhouse, earnestly 
discussed the matter. We were all convinced 
that teacher, although she knew everything 
else, was quite mistaken about us. 


T IS easy to understand why Jews like my 

father and my mother would seem strange to 
those not of their own people. To men like my 
father, to women like my mother, being a Jew 
is in reality the simplest and easiest thing in the 
world. They cannot be said to be part of the 
American world about them. Their life both in 
Europe and in America is closely bound by 
memories, thousands of years old, which cut 
them off from all who are not of their own 
people. 

When my grandfather came to the United 
States to visit us, there were two things equally 
amazing in his eyes: The first was that he, 
despite his strange garb and long rabbinical 
beard, went wherever he wished and was not 
mocked; and the second was that his grand- 
children were so like the other youngsters he 
saw that he could not distinguish them from 
American children—their very names, so unlike 
the Biblical names, being queer to him. To his 
joy, however, he found in the midst of all this 
strangeness Yiddish newspapers, Hebrewschools, 
and relatives and friends who could speak noth- 
ing but Yiddish. To the Jewish immigrant, 
being a Jew in America means living in peace 
and content ina Ghetto in America with his own. 

But that is not at all what it means to the 
young man or the young woman who is his 
child. And that is by no means what it means 


inevitably return to it. At best I would live ina 
world which was Jewish only. They made me 
feel that I stood alone against an irresistible, 
intangible force which I could not even under- 
stand. Something made it impossible for me to 
make friends of all the cheerful happy lads and 
lasses whom I came to know. Whenever I 
entered a group of young people who were not 
Jews, that force would come between me and 
them, as if to say “ You do not belong with us.” 
Wherever I turned I found myself confronted 
with the feeling that I did not belong. 

All the world seemed closed to me, except 
that door into the tiny portion where lived the 
Jews. For, should I come upon a group of my 
own people, no matter how rich or poor or 
stupid or clever they might be, I felt that in 
that circle they never thought I did not belong. 
It was as if I saw Jews living in a sort of 
world within the world, a world bounded by 
shadowy walls. It seemed to me that I could 
never be part of the big world of all women. 


happened something before which 
my brooding flew like chaff before the wind. 
One day a fair-haired girl with sunny eyes came 
up to me and said: “ Will you have lunches with 
me?” That was the high-school formula, re- 
questing friendship! I stammered out that I 
was a Jewess. She said: “Are you?” And 
added gravely: ‘‘ Do you like pickles and maca- 
roons?” I joyfully acknowledged my weakness 
for the delectable dainties. I discovered that 
being a Jewish girl need not be such a serious 


seaport, would meet immigrants 

in our daily work; it was our task 
to make them part of the new world to which 
they came from the shelflike steerage berths, 
bearing huge oilcloth-covered bundles. They 
came weary, draggled, timid. All day long we 
met these Jews, coming from lands of persecu- 
tion. And in the evenings we, the modern 
Jews in America, dined with the daughter of a 
colonel, or went to plays or concerts with the 
wife of a Southern judge. In our work, in the 
companionship of our friends, our Jewishness 
no more colored their concept of us than their 
own background altered our conception of them. 


O WHEN we moved to another city we 
came with undimmed enthusiasm for life and 
work. The social program of every day began 
to take form. We were received with all the 
cordiality we could desire. We were happy. 
However, the faces we saw each day were no 
longer occidental and oriental, dark and blond. 
Every face we saw was a Jewish face. It was as 
if we were in a mirrored room where, wherever 
we turned, we saw—ourselves. Socially our life 
was as Jewish as if we were in ancient Palestine. 
The women I met were college women, 
boarding-school girls; some had been educated 
in convents. They were the wives and daugh- 
ters of successful merchants and professional 
men. They were spirited and handsome. They 
were brunette; they were blond and blue-eyed; 
they were of as many kinds as there are types 
of women. But they were all Jewish women. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 130 
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What it Means to be aJewess 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 129) 


We furnished our home in this new city 
presently—the little home which was to be 
practically my whole world until our baby 
grew older. And then I waited. On our street 
were pleasant-faced matrons and girls, dainty 
and gayly smiling. They seemed very friendly 
to my eyes that looked out anxiously upon the 
street. 

I waited for someone to begin the neighborly 
calling on me, a newcomer. Of course I knew 
that it would not be immediately. But I began 
to wish that someone would only hurry a very 
little bit, and I wondered how long convention 
required them to wait. Finally one day a blue- 
eyed young matron smiled to me and I smiled 
back. She admired my baby from her porch. 
She spoke of her own children, who were away 
at school. She greeted me each time thereafter 
in the street. But she did not call. 

I saw each day, on the porches next to mine, 
women in soft gowns come together to sew, to 
laugh, to be simply friendly, under the pretext 
of a tea. On the verandas across the street 
gathered women in simpler, more elegant 
gowns; they came to read, to discuss plays. 

I sat quite alone on my porch. 

One day a soft-voiced woman came in. A 
caller! She spent the afternoon with me. She 
was the wife of a missionary to Japan, now in 
America on a year’s leave of absence. It was 
from her kindly lips that I learned that no one 
on the street had called on me because I was a 
Jewess. The only three persons who came in to 
see me during that year were the missionary, 
the wife of a retired minister, and a childless 
neighbor who was fond of our baby. 


HEN we moved to another home I could 

not bring to it the spontaneous friendli- 
ness which I had brought to the previous little 
house. I told myself that I must not be disap- 
pointed if I found myself living quite alone in 
the midst of my neighbors, and I urged myself 
to live in dignified seclusion. I would walk past 
the houses near ours with a quickness which I 
myself found amusing. But I could not avoid 
seeing some of the women. Sometimes when 
they would gather in friendly groups I would 
discover a peculiar choking which had no ex- 
cuse at all in the throat of a woman whg dis- 
dained all the frivolity of pleasant neighborly 
visiting, the exchanging of trivial homely expe- 
rience, the imparting of tried recipes. Often 
and often I would think of my mother and of 
her cheery neighbors far away, and I wondered 
with a sinking heart if it would not have been 


’ best for me to have lived my life as she did 


hers, even in a Ghetto, yet among Jews, with 
Jewish women. 

And still I knew that I belonged—here! 

In the streets where I did my marketing the 
little Jewish tailor and the jolly fat fruit mer- 
chant were happy and content. The people 
whom I avoided did not scruple to trade with 
them because they were Jews. 

And then, as if there had been no constraint 
and withdrawal, all my loneliness fell quite 
away one afternoon when my bell rang through 
the house and I found two callers at my door! 
I was taken into the neighborhood circle. I was 
not outside. One of my neighbors, a tall woman 
with a sweet scholarly face, became more than 
neighbor to me. She and I became friends. She 
had, it appeared, liked me from the first, but 
she had hesitated to call on me because I 
seemed to her to be one of the Jewish women 
who close their circle to those not of their own 
ry I—who had been so hungry for friend- 

iness! 


I HAVE always felt so much part of the 
women among whom I have lived. I have no 
feeling at all that I am one who is in the least 
degree out of the understanding and sharing of 
all the motives and customs of every woman I 
know. Those women with whom I have al- 
ways been happiest are the intelligent women 
who are the heart of the modest homes where 
as) the thinkers and dreamers and doers of our 
land. 

My neighbor with the sweet scholar’s face 
is a New England woman, and she possesses 
all the love of letters which is characteristic 
of her people, although she herself is a mu- 
sician. It was through our common love for 
books and music, as well as through our inter- 
est in our homes, that we grew close together. 
Living in her New England village my friend 
had never known Jews until she went abroad 


- to continue her musical education. Abroad she 


met many—enthusiastic, talented; they were 
musicians, painters. Art and science are the 
common ground on which we all meet. Many 
of my friends are in just these groups, where 
we meet through our love for things bigger than 
ourselves, bigger than any division among hu- 
man beings. 

They who give value to each day of my life 
are those with whom I work, with whom I 
think, who are nearest to me—my neighbors. 
But just as every living thing must draw its 
sweetness and its strength from the roots 
whence it sprang, so does much of the joy and 
strength and meaning in the life of every Jewess 
come from that portion of her interests and her 
background which are Jewish. 

That part of our environment is by no 
means what [ had pictured it when as a young 
girl Ij feared the “shadowy walls.”” Within it 
are brilliant men and women—writers and 
thinkers and artists. There are intelligent 
newspapers, magazines for the immigrant who 
reads Yiddish and for the American who knows 
only English. There are many beautiful homes, 
and art and music are found always within their 
doors. Some of the most admirable women I 
know live in these homes. Most of them are 
simply mothers and wives, for that is the Bibli- 
cal concept of womanhood still lingering in our 
modern life. 


But many of us are also heart and mind part 
of all the modern womanhood—with chubs, so- 
cial work, music, literature as part of each 
day’s tasks and pleasures. Even those Jewesses 
whose home represents their lives, and to whom 
being a Jewess means that their intimate pri- 
vate life is given to Jews, feel with pride that 
their public life belongs to the need of their 
community; and those who have represented 
Jewish womanhood on the boards of public 
undertakings have done their part with dignity 
and intelligence. To me there is something 
symbolic in the women, whose race is as old as 
the Bible and who are yet as modern as any 
other American women. 


OME friends of mine find a deep joy and 

pride in the traditions of our people and in 
the achievements of all Jews of the past and 
the present. I could not describe to you how 
happy it makes them to know that Mendels- 
sohn and Disraeli were Jews, and that one of 
the chief justices of our own country is a Jew- 
ish lawyer. I wish I too could share that pride 
and that joy. I honor the traditions of my peo- 
ple. They have given me ideals and purpose. 
But, like many of my generation, I am too 
much part of the immediate world of all people 
in which I live to feel a tangible happiness in 
the past, as do Jews like my father and his 
friends. I do not think that during a single 
trying hour of my life it has ever given me a 
bit of satisfaction or relief to remember the 
words with which Disraeli consoled himself 
when he said that he, the Jew, was descended 
from kings and princes! 

But I share with all other Jews the personal 
treasure of beauty in our customs and our wor- 
ship; they have given me the poetry of life. 
In the dingy Ghettos, where prayers are held 
in ‘poor little synagogues, there could surely 
have been no loveliness in worship without a 
glamor of poetry. When others protest against 
displays during holidays, legal or secular, I can 
remember only my own childhood. In the lives 
of people whose hours are always hours of 
color, perhaps such special days are unneces- 
sary. But in the dark streets of the Ghettos 
and the slums a holy day means a day on which 
one is obliged to put aside sorrow, to be happy. 

In the dim little synagogues where the Eter- 
nal Light flares'so weakly that it is hardly visi- 
ble in the gloom, they rejoice very busily in 
the happiness that occurred to folks who had 
been dead for thirty centuries and more. Each 
holiday is like a pageant of the ages to them, 
bringing all the dead life and color to drab 
lives. Holidays are the days when all the tired 
Jewish mothers feel that it is not sinful to rest 
their weary limbs, to laugh over the joys of 
Jewish mothers who trod the soil of Palestine. 
On the Passover there are beautiful oriental 
feasts, and the father, clothed in white, and 
reclining on snowy cushions, celebrates with 
his family the stately ritual, and with beautiful 
song tells again of the Exodus of his people. 

Being a Jewess meant for many years all the 
joy, all the imagery of literature, all the drama, 
as well as all the poetry of life to me. And all 
that the poets and artists, whom I have come 
to know in my womanhood, can give me is 
built upon and colored by the oriental imagery 
of the Jewish people. 


NTO my home, which is so like in all its de- 

tails to the home of any family upon our 
street, I yet bring the ideals brought from the 
past. For I, too, have shared that fine home life 
which is so often found among Jews, and which 
is almost always lighted by tenderness and 
mother love—a love equally great in a tenement 
in the Ghetto or in the mansion of a million- 
aire Jew. There is no Jewess whom I know, no 
matter how talented, or ambitious, or busy 
she may be, either in her club or in her social 
life, who is not before everything else a mother. 

Because I am a Jewess in America I, too, 
must know the peculiar meaning which charity 
has for us. To all people charity is the expres- 
sion of their finest feeling toward others. But 
it can never mean to a Jewess only kindness, 
however thoughtful and generous the kindness 
may be. 

How can I, in my comfortable home in Amer- 
ica, think of funds sent to Europe’s war- 
sufferers as do all the great-hearted people who 
also have given their share? How can it mean 
charity to me, when my own uncle and his 
young daughters, my cousins are now wan- 
dering in places we do not know, moneyless, 
homeless, without protection of friends or gov- 
ernment? And so it is on our holy days when 
we give to the poor. Our poor are—we. 

We feel this is the more true because in 
America there is no school, no work that is 
closed to us because we are Jewesses. In the 
spheres where lie my interests are women who 
give me as generously of themselves as I give 
myself to them. I have lived in settlements 
and taught school and addressed mothers’ 
clubs. I have been a member of groups inter- 
ested in almost all the interests of the wife and 
mother of my day. AndI have found that in 
the eyes of those I have come to know I do 
“belong.” 

It is a wonderful thing that I can say that I 
am of the first generation of our family who 
have never once felt one moment’s suffering be- 
cause of our faith. But with those who are 
like me, the wives and the daughters and the 
mothers in Jewish homes, I possess the over- 
whelming wish not only to receive but to give. 
And I hope that, because I am an American 
who is a Jewess, there is some special need, 
however small, which the gifts brought from 
the past will fit me to perform for those who 
are my neighbors, neighbors in the intimate 
sense of the house next door, and in the large 
tn of a common citizenship in the same 

nd. 
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Outdoor Stories for Boys and Girls 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey: Author of “Tell Me Another Story,” Etc. 


When Jack Rabbit Goes to the Tailor 


(Poe iS RABBIT is going to the tai- 
VWieeem FXG) lor’s to get himself a new spring 
Wi) suit! All winter he wore a warm 
| white fur overcoat that not only 
|| kept him comfortable, but made 
4 | him look like a fat round snow- 
A | ball as he hopped on snowy days 

cover the plains and prairies, for- 
aging for his ‘dinner. But the plains are cover- 
ing themselves with green grass now and the 
prairies are beginning to dress in wild flowers. 
Even the mountains of the West, among which 
Jack roams, are showing patches of green in 
their crannies. Jack feels just as outdoors does, 
and just as you do when the spring comes. He 
wants to have some new clothes. 

There are many different kinds and styles of 
suits to be had in nature’s tailoring shop, some 
of them made of feathers and some of fur; some 
cut with wings and many of them bright with 
all the colors of the rainbow. Which will Jack 
Rabbit choose, now that the white fur of his 
winter overcoat is beginning to drop out? 

Who would have thought it? Jack does not 
waste any time at all in looking over samples or 
having his measure taken. He selects a ready- 
made suit of serviceable brownish gray, cut in 
overalls and jumper fashion! It is almost the 
color of the earth, the bark of the trees, the roots 


and the rocks among which he lives. And just 
as soon as he puts on his new suit, Jack Rabbit 
goes about his spring work. 


F YOU weré to visit our great West this sum- 

mer, with eyes bright enough for seeing all 
the wonderful doings of outdoors, you might sur- 
prise Jack wearing his brown working suit and 
very busy indeed cutting and storing his winter 
hay crop. 

He is a wild rabbit, big and strong, and for 
centuries he and his grandfathers have been 
making hay by the most approved farming 
methods. That is one of Mother Nature’s sur- 
prises, the everyday thrift of this little wild 
creature. 

Watching from behind a tree or a rock, you 
would see Jack cutting grass with his sharp 
teeth and carrying bundles of it away in his 
mouth. ‘His home isa hole in the ground, and he 
treads a narrow path to it from his hayfield, 
along which he carries the grass he cuts. 

If you follow Farmer Jack very softly you 
will see that “he has a barn near his home, and 
this is his destination. The barn is a little nook 
in the rocks, warm and sheltered. Jack spreads 
out hig grass in the sunshine, near his barn, to 
dry. When it turns to hay through the action 
of the sun, he packs it inside the barn, safely 


stored for the shut-in winter days when he will 
have to stay indoors and will need food. 

Just as a farmer breaks paths and tunnels 
drifts in the winter from the farmhouse to the 
barn, so this canny little wild rabbit will make a 
path under the snow from his hole to his barn 
and bring back a bundle of hay for food. 

Jack Rabbit would never be able to carry on 
his essential work of haying if he were dressed 
up. Fine clothes and gay colors would not be 
suitable for the busy life he believes in. They 
would have another disadvantage too; a bear, 
a coyote, or one of the giant owls of the moun- 
tains would see Jack, if he wore a colored suit, 
pounce upon him, and then there wouldn’t be 
any Jack. 

There was a beautiful parade in your town 
not long ago. The khaki-clad soldiers, bravely 
home from France, came first. There were 
sailors in their blue uniforms, Red Cross nurses 
in white aprons and veils; and even your Boy 
Scouts marched in their khaki-color suits. 
Almost every town in our whole United States 
had a parade like yours, made up of workers for 
freedom wearing the uniform of their service. 

And there is Jack Rabbit, too, all American, 
and wearing his service uniform as he works in 
woods and fields with our other four-footed 
brothers, for freedom and life outdoors. 


Making the Best of Their Old Clothes 


mm) OTHER NATURE believes in 

4) washing and patching and 
brushing and darning her chil- 
dren’s old clothes to make the 
best of them just as long as she 
can. You don’t see how it can 
be true? Come outdoors some 
spring day and see for your-, 
selves Mother Nature’s thriftiness and what she 
has in her mending basket. 

Paddle Foot, the wild duck, is going for an 
afternoon’s fishing, but before he starts out he 
sits on the bank of the pond and puts on his 
oilskin coat to save his feathers and keep them 
clean. He will let any child watch him as he 
dips his broad yellow bill deep down under his 
feathers, where he carries his little oil can. He 
takes some oil from this gland and spreads it 
over his beautiful feather suit with his bill, dip- 
ping up more oil and spreading it over every 
feather that he can reach, until he is dressed in 
oilskin. 

Paddle Foot wears red rubbers all the year 
round, so he doesn’t have to think about saving 
his shoes. Down into the mud of the pond he 
dives for eels; and he will come up again with 
his dinner, looking as neat and spruce as if he 
had not been fishing. 

Master Bluebird has come back to sing in the 
orchard choir for Easter. He wears the same 
blue suit with the rusty red vest that he had 
last year, and he does wish that he might have a 
new one. But Mother Nature whispers some- 
thing in Master Bluebird’s ear. It wouldn’t be 


polite to tell you what she says, for it is one of 
her secrets about old clothes. 

But Master Bluebird gives a twitter of joy 
and flies down to the brook to do just what she 
told him to. First he takes a bath, and then he 
combs his feathers with his bill to take out any 
tangles there may be in them from the wind and 
weather. Last of all he brushes his suit with the 
flat side of his bill, and when he finishes, his suit 
and vest look just as fresh as if they had been 
sponged and pressed. 

All the birds in the orchard choir are wash- 
ing and combing and brushing themselves for 
Easter. No new suits could be any prettier 
than their last year’s feathers, and their every- 
day care of them keeps them fluffy and loose as 
a bird’s covering must be for its health and life. 


‘RANDFATHER OAK, who lives out in the 
woods, has not had a new overcoat for sixty 
years! Although he is so old, he is likely to live 
to be a hundred, holding each season’s birds’ 
nests, sheltering the squirrels and getting ready 
to help build a house or a ship some day. It does 
seem asif he ought to have a new coat, partic- 
ularly as his old brown bark overcoat is ragged 
and torn. He put it on when he was young and 
his trunk was smaller. As he grew, the bark 
split and came off in tatters until he looks like 
a vagabond among the White Birch ladies. 

But Grandfather Oak is going to have some 
comfortable new underwear this spring. That 
is really what he needs more than an over- 
coat—a layer of warm, elastic fiber under his 


outer bark, that will keep his life blood, the sap, 
warm and give him strength in his old age. 
Mother Nature will mend his bark and make 
quite beautiful again with embroidery of little 
trailing vines, lichen buttons and pretty 
patches of gray and green moss that cover 
Grandfather Oak’s well-earned rags and make 
him look like new for Easter. 

“Mend as long as you can”—that is the 
motto of Mother Nature’s outdoor salvage 
shop. Why, she even mends mountains and has 
been mending them for centuries! 

A mountain is a very hard-working servant 
of the earth. It breaks storms and it shelters 
forests. It holds the precious little springs and 
streams that nourish all growing things. It toils 
in its mines and feels the thunder on its head, 
and it never plays. 

And mountains wear out, hard as they are, 
in the course of time. Storms and glaciers 
split them, and their streams make fissures 
in their sides that are like long tears in the 
cloak of some giant. 

But Mother Nature mixes the waters of their 
hot springs with powdered mineral matter for 
making a kind of glue that sticks the broken 
rocks together. She fills in their cracks and 
their small holes with the fine white darning 
thread of her quartz. You may see this white 
quartz stitching on your own home rocks if you 
look for it. 

It will make you feel, just as all the other 
outdoor mending does, that our Mother Na- 
ture’s patches are really decorations. 


Why Butterflies Have Gay New Clothes’ 


HE clear blue sky of the spring- 
time, just flecked up above with 
fluffy white clouds, is like the sea. 
The blue is the water and the 

bt | clouds are the caps of the waves. 

i} Ship ahoy! There comes a lit- 
|| tle sailing vessel, her sails spread 

wide as she floats safely along. 

She is a sseneely painted little ship, though, 

partly daubed with black and also splashed 
with orange. Her sails have angular markings, 

and as she makes her way just above the tops 
of the roadside weeds and wild flowers, she can 
hardly be seen at all. 

This tiny sailing craft makes you think of 
something; what isit? Oh, yes, you remember 
now. You saw a ship, as strangely colored as 
this, leaving a great American port during the 
war, carrying our soldiers and loaded with food 
and other supplies for our Allies. Her sides were 
painted with bright colors in markings as ir- 
regular and checkered as one of your picture 
puzzles. She looked very gay as she left the 
dock and made her way over the waters, but she 
was lost to your sight more quickly than a gray 
battleship would have been. 

“A camouflaged ship,” a sailor told you. 
“All her colors and lines are painted on for 
safety. They blend to make her less easily seen 
by the enemy.” 


Look again at this little painted ship of the air. 
Her colors and markings are very like those of 
the great troopship. As she sails still lower you 
see the wonder of it. She is a common, wayside 
butterfly painted by Mother Nature so that 
she may do the work of her short summer’s life 
without being seen and destroyed by an enemy. 

She seems a kind of vagabond, a gypsy who 
leads a wayfaring life along our country roads 
and wild pastures. She has a very pretty name: 
““Vanessa Milberti.’’ It sounds as if she belongs 
to a gypsy family, does it not? And she will 
jaunt about all summer in her search for just 
the right kind of home, with a suitable pantry 
for her babies. 


ro country lanes and fields over which this 
butterfly sails are bright with her own colors. 
Thereare the gold dandelions, yellow buttercups, 
wild sunflowers, jewel weed and, last of all, the 
goldenrod. She will fly here and there among 
them, lighting on a flower so like her in color that 
she seems to be one of its petals. Then she stops 
to rest on some old fence or stone wall, fluttering 
her wings so that their dark spots show, and no 
one sees that she is there. Some day she finds 
the home for which she was looking—a nettle 
plant. Here she leaves her eggs, for she knows 
that when her caterpillar babies hatch they will 
need the leaves of the nettle on which to feed. 


Mother Nature was painting her children for 
their safe life voyages a long, long time before 
we ever painted our ships in camouflage. But- 
terflies are, marked with borders and bands, 
spots and splashes of color, big and little dots, 
angles, checks and many other strange designs. 
Look at these wee creatures some sunny day 
and see how their colors help their wings to 
carry them to safety. 

There is a white butterfly marked with black, 
feeding on a white clover top; and a pink-and- 
black one is perched on a lavender-tinted thistle 
bloom. The great, beautiful emperor moth, 
whose caterpillars live in wild apple, cherry and 
plum treés, flies safely through the woods in a 
robe of reddish brown with dull red bands. It 
wears the colors of its surroundings. 

A butterfly can poise upside down, like a 
gymnast, on a wild flower or weed, if in so doing 
she looks like part of the plant, and can feed 
there more safely. 

There is, too, a little soldier butterfly called 
the ‘dusted skipper,’’ who lives down in the 
camp of the grasses and-has wings of olive drab, 
almost khaki color. 

Neither harlequins, clowns nor gypsies are 
they, these tiny painted fliers of the outdoor 
family. They wear their colors for safety only, 
and they show us the strange’ skill of their 
Mother Nature when she uses her paint box. 


Wonderful Crib 
For Baby 


Itisareal Cribwithrust proofscreened 
sides and net cover. Wheels through 
average door. Mattress and springs 
can be placed at two levels—at the 
bottom and 8” from the top—making 
it easy for mother to lift out baby and 
yet safe for the tumbling, tossing kid- 
die. The screened sides protect the 
child and insure a cool. comfortable 
sleeping place for the hot Summer days 
which usually. méan so much discomfort 
for babies. Playthings can't fall out. 
Crib is easy to fold, yet strong as any 
crib. Complete with mattress at a very 
reasonable price. Write for pamphlet. 


TYME 


Another popular Happi - Tyme novelty is 
our Crib No. 200 with its attractive enamel 
slats. This Gatale distinctive crib has every 
convenience of the more elaborate cribs; 
strongly constructed and attractively fin- 
ished in non-poisonous enamel. Special 
touch buttons for drop side—simple, and 
convenient. Baby cannot be any chance 
release them and fall out 
BOOKLET—Beautiful 
i tyme Bluebird booklet about bed 
es Kare and Komfort’’ — showi 
everything in furniture for the chil 
from bassinet days to his teens. 


Urbana Furniture Company 
Dept. L-1, Urbana, Ohio 


How to Select the 
Right Refrigerator 


Don’t go at this important task 
blindly! First, read the free Monroe 
Book and learn the principles. of 
correct home refrigeration and their 
direct relation to health, economy 
and conservation. Thirty- two pages 
of vital information concerning 


MONROE 


REFRIGERATOR 


An expertly-built, lifetime refrig- 
erator that will cut your ice bills \% 
or more. 


Famous for its one-piece food compart- 
ments of inch-thick, genuine porcelain ware, 
with full rounded corners. No cracksorcrev- 
ices to harbor dirt, germs or decaying food. 
They are clean and stay clean. 

Not Sold in Stores —Shipped 

Direct From Factory —Freight 

Prepaid— Monthly Payments 
if Desired , 

Remember, bookisfree. Write 
for it now! 


Monroe Refrigerator 
Company 
74 Wyoming Avenue 
Lockland, Ohio 3577 


You Can Be a Nurse 


Scholarships in Resident Two Year 
Course. Lowratesforhometrainingin’ 
THE HOSPITAL 
EXTENSION COURSE 
Instruction under physicians 
and graduate nurses. 20 years’ 
experience. Send for free books. 
Philadelphia School for Nurses, 
2223 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa: 
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The Great American Syrup 
for Cooking, Candy Making, 
Preserving and all Table Uses 


There is not a good cook anywhere but 
will welcome additions to her store of 
recipes for Karo—the pure syrup from 
corn—the great standby of the Amer- 
ican household for cooking, preserving, 
candy making, spreads and all syrup uses. 
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Karo in the Blue Can for cooking and 
for spreads, Karo (Crystal White) in the 
Red Can for preserving and cooking, 
Karo Maple Flavor in the Green Can 
for folks who like the old-fashioned maple 
taste with plenty of substance to the syrup. 


Here are four recipes that you will 


want to use; dozens more in our new 
Cook Book. 


Corn Coms 


1 pint corn meal, 114 cups flour, 44 cup Kingsford’s Corn- 
starch, 2 teaspoons baking powder, 1 teaspoon soda, 1 tea- 
spoon salt, 1 pint buttermilk, 1144 tablespoons Karo, 2 eggs, 
butter size of an egg. Sift the dry ingredients together. Add 
the Karo and beaten egg to the buttermilk and mix quickly 
with the dry ingredients. Put in the melted butter last. 


Waffles 


34cup flour, 144cupArgoCornstarch, 1 table- 
spoonful Mazola, 1 teaspoonful baking pow- 
der, 4% teaspoonful salt, 1 tablespoonful Karo, 
2 eggs separated, whites beaten stiff, 44 cup 
milk. Sift flour, Argo Cornstarch, baking 
powder and salt in a bowl, add Mazola, Karo, 
_yolks of eggs and milk, mix till smooth, then 
add the whites beaten stiff, mix lightly to- 
gether. Bake on a hot waffle iron, greased 
with Mazola, 3 minutes on each side, till 
nice and brown. Serve at once with Karo or 
Karo Maple Flavor. 
Divinity 
24 cup Karo, 2 cups sugar, 4% cup hot 
water, 2 eggs (whites only), 2 ounces chopped 
nuts, 3 ounces chopped raisins, 1 teaspoon 
vanilla. Boil sugar, Karo and water together 
till it forms a hard mass in cold water. Beat 
whites of eggs very stiff, and beat in the 
nuts and raisins. Pour on the hot syrup, 
beating all the time. When mixture will 
stand alone, drop from teaspoon onto but- 
tered plates. 


Baked Sweet Potatoes 
Parboil the potatoes, peel and cut in half 
lengthwise. Put in baking dish and cover 
generously with butter. Pour over all one good 
half cup Karo (Crystal White) and sprinkle 
thickly with brown sugar. Baste every little 
while and bake to a nice brown. 


Don’t forget to ask your grocer for the 
New Corn Products Cook Book—or 
~write us direct. It is free on request. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 


Dept. E. P. O. Box 161 New York City 


_A Storm in the Tropics 


When Nature is in Her Grandest Mood 


By C. William Beebe 


“Curator of Ornithology, New York Zodlogical Park 


HE afternoon sun is low and 
the palms throw long, slender 
shadows over the white, jagged 
coral rock. The fronds are mo- 
tionless and the heat is oppres- 
sive. Two cardinals, clad in 
flaming red, are singing at once, 

their q! q!” ringing out 

above all other sounds. Alongshore the crabs 

scuttle through the shallow water, while above 
them sprawl the mangroves like crabs of giant 
size, forever motionless, forever wading in the 
tide. Occasionally a ripe coconut loosens on its 
stem and falls with a dull sound to the ground. 

As it hurtles through the air, a dozen nuts 

below seem to take to themselves legs and 

scramble out of the way—the land crabs of the 
coco palm which legend reports as changing 
from nuts to crabs in a single night. 

The tropic twilight passes quickly and a one- 
sided moon shines out in the path the sun has 
blazed, shedding a faint, ghostly light on sea 
and islet. A densely overgrown swamp in the 
center of the coral key is full of dim mystery. 
Warm earthly fumes from decaying vegetation 
fill the air; pale unearthly forms stand motion- 
less in the trees—great white herons on guard 
over their young. Amid the higher branches 
hunched gargoyles show where vultures are 
asleep. For two days the hand of death has 
not fallen upon the islet and hunger is strong 
upon them. But in their sleep come visions of 
plenty—they seem to foresee the overhanging 
doom which is soon to close down. 

But now all is at peace and rest, save for 
three—which are wide awake, each upon its 
individual quest, more important to it than the 
whole universe else. In from the sea comes a 
something, leaving a flickering wake of phos- 
phorescence, headed straight for shore, and 
slowly there clambers up the beach a great 
turtle, shuffling awkwardly along through the 
soft sand. She, too, has reached her goal. 
Here and there she searches, and at last begins 
to dig, working each strong flipper in succes- 
sion. When her task is finished, she carefully 
pats the sand smooth as before and, without a 
moment’s hesitation, makes for the water. 

Just as for untold generations in the past 
other eggs have been buried, so to-night half a 
thousand tiny turtles begin to take on some 
semblance of living things in their leathery 
cradles beneath the sand. 


ARDLY has the mother turtle slipped into 

the sparkling ripples when a dark, indistinct 
form creeps softly out of the live-oak thicket—a 
half-grown black bear, sniffing as it comes, 
the second watcher of the night. A year ago 
it had been cast on this islet clinging to a float- 
ing tree trunk and had found life easy and food 
abundant. Berries and shellfish and stray 
stranded tarpon made bountiful living, but 
here is the sweetest titbit of all. Straight to 
the turtle’s nest he ambles and, squatting down, 
makes the sand fly in clouds until the luscious 
oval morsels are exposed to view. 

The third sleepless one is also a-hunger, but 
it moves with hardly a semblance of life. From 
the heron’s roost, looking beneath into the 
swamp water, a log may be seen to drift slowly 
along, but driven neither by current nor wind. 
As it passes, an evil eye glistens for a moment— 
then the crocodile slips into shadow and sinks 
from sight down into the black water. 

A cloud dulls the face of the moon, and half 
a hundred wild things stir in their sleep; a 
breath rusties the palm fronds and a hundred 
score of beings, furry, feathered and scaled, 
shift restlessly, look about them and sink into 
slumber again. But not for long. 

Far out on the water the change is rapid. 
Several long uneasy swells lift and settle, stir- 


_ Ting the sea fans far beneath the surface. Then 


a sudden gust shatters the mirror of the waters, 
and with the onrushing clouds come the swift 
wind and the gathering waves. At the first 
hint of the storm the jellyfish sink quietly down 
and down, until their last phosphorescent 
gleam vanishes into the purple depths where 
darkness and calm reign forever. The Portu- 
guese men-of-war, brave because they can 
do naught else, draw close their tentacles and 
prepare to ride out the storm. 


r FROM the open sea the “norther”’ whirls, 
churning the warm tropical waters into toss- 
ing foam. A reef, half exposed by the tide, 
blocks the path of the gale, while, just be- 
yond, the gannets are sitting close upon their 
nests, each beak held low and pointing straight 
up wind. 

Here is something for the sudden-born storm 


. god to test his strength upon. With a shriek 


and howl the waters are heaped up and dash 
upon the reef. Great masses of coral and sea 
fans are broken off and hurtled upon the green 
and white breakers on the outer side. But, as 
if within a magic circle, the gannets sit un- 
harmed, surrounded by a tiny space of calm 
water in the lee of the reef. Slowly, inch by 
inch, year after year, the coral polyps have 
wrought their ivory white palaces, and now 
even the fiercest storm cannot stir their 


foundations. After shrieking in vain about the 
little haven of refuge, the storm god flees on- 
ward with leaps and bounds, the waters behind 
gradually settling into quiet again. 

Into the peace of the night on the mangrove 
key the gale breaks suddenly. A great wall of 
water rushes up on the beach, flooding the 
turtle’s nest and sending the bear whimpering 
to his den among the coral rocks. With ten- 
tacles torn and sails bruised and discolored, 
whole armadas of the Portuguese men-of-war 
come ashore, their pitiful wrecks lining the 
upper limit of the waters. They are blown and 
rolled hither and thither by the fierce gusts, 
until finally, sand-clogged, they come to their 
last anchorage, showing next day as only a 
film of glistening tissue on the sand. 

The nest of the frigate bird is dashed into a 
hundred fragments, while the bird itself slants 
upward, just clearing the tops of the bending 
palm trees. Once in control of its wide pinions, 
it puts to use the very power of the storm, 
vanishing upward into the darkness in one 
mighty rushing spiral. Another and another 
circling swing follows and soon the storm will 
be left far below, when, without warning, there 
comes a sudden terrific collision, and with a 
gasp and flutter the great bird falls like a stone. 


fb only danger which could come to a 
master of the upper air—the one chance in 
a hundred, nay in a million—has come; a vul- 
ture, also seeking safety above the storm zone, 
rushes through the darkness of midair across 
a segment of the frigate bird’s spiral, and the 
two come crashing headlong together. There 
is no cry of pain or scream of sudden fear, for 
Mother Nature has laid upon these two the 
mystery of eternal dumbness. So, high above 
the earth in the midst of the blackness of the 
storm, the two birds pass silently from life. 
The wind penetrates to the deepest recesses 
of the swamp and the flimsy nests of the herons 
melt away like shadows. Egg after egg falls 
with a splash into the troubled waters beneath, 
where the hungry one swims to and fro, glean- 
ing the manna of the storm. Woe to the young 
heron whose toes loosen their grip upon the 
swinging branches. That evil eye is never 
closed, that terrible maw seems never satiated. 
Since he first came to the key years ago, the 
crocodile has never fared so well as to-night. 
- With a final terrible whirlwind of force the 
storm leaves the key and passes on toward the 
mainland. Dead quiet follows|the pande- 
monium, and the tattered fronds vibrate less 
and less until they are motionless as before. A 
faint sheen brightens the mangroves and sud- 
denly changes to the full light of the moon, and 
the pale glow reveals the whole scene of desola- 
tion; the battlefield of the storm is strewn 
with the victims; devastation rules the key. 
There are two hours yet to sunrise, and as 
the minutes pass slowly there is a sense of 
waiting for something, of some strange event 
imminent. Indeed, one of the mysteries of the 
tropics is at hand—a mystery full of romance 
inexplainable: the annual swarming of the 
palolos at the third quarter of the midsummer 
moon. Almost at the same moment—timed 
by an indefinable something which knows no 
mistake—thousands and millions of these 
strange wormlike creatures tear loose from 
their hiding places in the coral rocks far be- 
neath the surface of the water. Simultane- 
ously, as at the motion of a prompter’s rod, 
they hasten to the surface, swimming backward 
in violent contractions, around and across, in 
and out, while the moon looks steadily down. 


OW the east brightens, and still there is 

no change in the vast multitudes of palolos 
swimming at the surface. The orb of day rises 
higher and higher and at last sends a shaft 
of light quivering across the waves. At the 
alchemy of the sun’s touch the myriads of 
creatures burst into fragments and countless 
quantities of eggs are set free—dyeing the ocean 
a milky white for miles. 

The embryo gannets within their shells are 
slowly taking on the form of birds; the few 
fertile eggs which escape the maw of the bear 
will soon shelter tiny beating hearts, and now 
the young palolos will swim for awhile, then 
make their way down to the coral rocks, of 
which they know nothing, but which are wait- 
ing for them at the bottom of the sea. The 
strange rites of the swarm, called forth by the 
pale moonlight, brought to a climax by a touch 
of the sun, are at an end. For twelve months 
not a palolo will be seen, until the appointed 
day and hour come again! 

The new day dawns bright with promise and 
Nature begins to heal her wounds; sap ceases 
its wasteful flow; blood is washed from feathers 
and fur; new nests are built, new mates are 
sought and the storm, little by little, is for- 
gotten. A mockingbird hops along the shore, 
picking here and there at drowned insects. 
Suddenly it takes flight at two heaps of be- 
draggled feathers—two shapeless, sand-clogged 
forms which yesterday were at home among 
the clouds. Soon the bird mounts a bush and 
sings, filling the whole islet with its melody. 
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COMBINATION CREAM 


> 


—> 


WILL NOT 
GROW HAIR 


HINK of a face cream 

that is snow white and 
deliciously fragrant—that is 
soft, creamy, refreshing and 
cool as you dip. your fingers 
into the jar. Think of a cream 
that fairly melts into the skin 
as you gently rub it on your 
face—a cream neither sticky 
nor greasy. 

And think of a cream so 
wonderously fragrant that you 
close your eyes and breathe 
deep as you open the beauti- 
ful oval jar. 

That’s Combination Cream 
Jonteel— perfumed with the 
costly new Jonteel odor of 26 
flowers. The exquisite new 
face cream for healing, soft- 
ening, beautifying the skin. » 
Take home a jar to try to- 
day. 


The S000 Rexall Stores 


throughout the United States, Canada and 
Great Britain have been given exclusive sale of 
Jonteel, because they are linked together into 
one great National service-giving organization. 
Rexall stores are found in every town and city 
that has a modern drug store. 


7 Jonteel compacts 
Y and rouges in all 
popular tints. Send 
y toc for generous face 
sample. State tint 


162 West eon York. 


929 


Combination Cream Jonteel soc. 
Will not grow hair. 
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IX this charming living-room, 

the Armstrong’s Linoleum 
Jloor (a Parquetry Inlaid) is in 
perfect keeping with the decora- 
tive scheme. Its attractive hard- 
wood tints and grainings run 
clear through the material. It 
would be equally appropriate for 
a hall, dining-room or library. 


Inlaid Linoleum _leum, have the merchant’s expert /ay it 
Floors can be cleaned, waxed and = right. Then reasonable care will keep 
polished like hardwood, and never it right. The best way is to cement 
need refinishing. They are sanitary, it down over heavy felt paper. 


economical and durable. Linoleum is made of powdered cork, 


Besides the Parquetry Inlaids, wood flour and oxidized linseed oil, 
Armstrong’s Linoleum can be had in pressed on burlap. Genuine linoleum 
six Jaspé (moiré) effects; in seven plain always has a burlap back, is flexible 
colors; and in numerous matting and and _ not easy to tear. Be-sure that 
carpet designs suitable for bedrooms, _you get it. Better still, ask for Arm- 
sewing-rooms and nurseries. strong’s Linoleum by name. There zs 

But in whatever room you put lino- a difference. 


“The of Home Furnishing and Decoration’ 
By Frank Alvah Parsons 
This new book, by the President of The New York School of Fine and Applied 


Art, shows how to apply the modern principles of home furnishing and decoration, so 
as to bring out the most attractive and livable qualities of every room in the house. 
Additional chapters cover every phase of linoleum selection, laying and treating. Sent, 
together with de luxe color plates of fine home interiors, prepared under Mr. Parsons’ 
direction, on receipt of twenty cents. Write today. 


ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY, LANCASTER, PA. 


LINOLEUM DEPARTMENT 


Armstronés Linoleum 


‘Circle A Trade Mark J, 4 U.S. Pat. Off. 


For Every Room in the House 


4 ° 
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Putting the Smart fouch on 
Unbleached Linen 


To Screen and Soften a Wall 
Light or a Table Candle 


Boudoir Table Book 
Ends With Muslin 
Slip-on Covers 


Each Gayly Painted Little 
Dress Hanger May Have 
its Name and Place Among 


a Child’s Toggeries 


By Jean Morris 


ISTINCTIVE always is the touch of handwork, and com- 
pelling in its value, no matter how it may be applied or 
offered. It happens just now to be inspired by the rich creamy 
tint of unbleached linen with which-contrasting colors can be so 
effectively combined. In the decorative pieces for the house 
cretonne, in its many patterns of flowers, stripes, birds, offers per- 
haps the widest selection for appliqué work on light screens, 
book racks, bags, curtains, cushions or bedspreads, though very 
stunning effects are also designed in plain-color ginghams, in 
single-leaf flowers that are easy to cut and apply. 


Table Cover in Applique 
and Buttonholed Hems 


—— 


To Make This Cushion, Use Cretonne, Unbleached 
Muslin and a Black Sateen Patch, Embroidered 


Small Laundry Bag From Odd Pieces 


To-Bed-With-the- 
Chicks Bib (No. 
9795) for Bread- 
and-Milk Time 


NTICIPATING the need for durable 
outdoor and play clothes for the com- 

ing summer, these children’s dresses were 
designed in unbleached linen, with cute 
trimmings of cretonne and gingham applied 
with colored threads. Especially pretty isthe 
smocked design (No. 9614), with bands cf 
cretonne featherstitched with green thread; 
and fancy buttons add just the smartest 
touch to the tailor finish of the morning dress 
(No. 1559), with its bands of tanlawn, chain- 
stitched with dark-blue thread. The romp- 
ers (No.9119) are very boyish with bands of 
brown gingham applied with black thread. 


These and Other Sprays Were Cut From a Remnant of Cretonne 


PSUE 


DY E 


**The Better Kind’’ 


meets every requirement for the practical 
yet discriminating woman. The lure of 
daintiness is pleasingly satisfied by the 
smart effects possible with bright, snappy 
Vogue colors. 

Vogue Straw Hat Dye spreads smoothly, 
dries quickly, is waterproof and durable, 
will not fa e, does not streak or remain 
sticky, neither will dampness affect it. It 
is absolutely permanent. 


Ads 


If he cannot supply you, it will be sent direct 
upon receipt of price, 30c, plus 10c for postage. 


Made in Fifteen Favorite Colors 
Giese Black Dull Black 


vender 
Burnt Straw 
Green Navy Blue 
Brown in 
Yellow Military Blue 
Purple ki 


Kha 
Renewer (colorless) 


Boston Color & Chemical Co., Inc. 
Sole Manufacturers 


14 No. Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Other uses—Wicker or Rattan |}. 
Furniture, Glass, Marble, 
Wood, Leather specialties. , 
Wonderful for hoes 

to wor 


Callouses 
or Cramps 


There? 


These are indica- 
tions of a wea 
in thearchacross the 
ball of the foot, per- 
mitting one or more 
of the small bones to 
become displaced. 
Unequal pressure is 
produced, resulting 
in callouses on the 
soles, tenderness, 
cramps in the toes, 
soft corns, and sud- 
den cramp-like 
pains develop. 


Scholl’s Anterior Metatarsal Arch 
give immediate relief supporting 
the weakened arch 


Scholls 


Foot Comfort Appliances 


are scientifically constructed to quickly relieve 
and correct the cause of tired, aching feet, bun- 
ions, weak ankles, broken down arches, flat foot. 
over-lapping toes, corns, callouses, etc. 

These appliances are sold by all good Shoe and 
Department Stores and correctly — by their 
foot experts who have studied P ‘actipedics— 
the science of giving foot comfort. 


Illustrated Booklet Free 


“The Feet and Their Care,” by Dr. Wm. M. 
Scholl, recognized foot authority, sent free. 


The Scholl Mfg. Co., 
Dept. B2 213 W. Schiller St., Chicago. 


SEND US YOUR 


Old Carpets 
Rugs and Old li 


We Dye Them and Pan 


now teas new rugs in pisin, fancy or 
Oriental patterns—any ou wan 

4 any size—the equal of the price 
store rugs. 


You Save $10 to $30 


and get beautiful, reversible, seamless, 

soft, bright, new rugs, = to 

wear many years. e pay y 1s for 

your material if not satisfied. 

order compieted in 3 
Write ay 

for boo! 

designs in colors, 

freight or express payment 

offer and full lejormation. 


OLSON R 
Dept. D-20 36 
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Lovely Bag in Straw and Muslin a 
No Doubt as to Capacity for Mending Supplies — 
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Bread and Milk 


Is a great food for children. You 
wish they would eat it oftener. 


But white bread contains only 
about half the wheat. It omits 
much which growing children need. 


Sliced Bananas 


Or any fruit is healthful and 
delicious. But fruit is better served 
with crust, as in pies and tarts 
and shortcakes. 


Ice Cream 


Is good and good for you. But 
most people consider it twice better 
“«. mixed with nuts. 


Home-Made Fudge 


Is cheap and healthful and a 
treat. But a nutty flavor betters 
it immensely. 


Savory Soups 


Start any dinner in an appe- 
tizing way. But most people like 
something crisp with them. 


All Food Cells 
Exploded 


Puffed Grains are more than 
breakfast dainties. They are ideal 
foods to serve in every way you 
can. 


They are made by causing in 
each kernel millions of steam explo- 
sions. Every food cell is blasted 
by them, so digestion is easy and 
complete. 


This process, invented by 
Prof. Anderson, does more than 
make these foods enticing. It fits 
them for digestion as no other 
process does. 


Making Foods 


Doubly Attractive 


Add Puffed Wheat 


And you have a whole-grain 
dainty. The grains are toasted 
bubbles puffed to eight times nor- 
mal size. They are flavory and 
flaky. The dish is made twice as 
delightful. 


Add Puffed Rice 


And you have a delightful blend. 
You add flimsy morsels with a nut- 
like taste—rice bubbles which crush 
at a touch. 


Add Corn Puffs 


And you add the nutty flavor 
in the form of fragile, toasted glob- 
ules puffed from corn hearts. 


Add Puffed Rice 


And you add that flavor. You 
also make the candy lighter—easier 
to eat. 


Add Puffed Wheat 


And you add crisp, toasted, flaky 
morsels which seem made for soups. 


Puffed Wheat 
Puffed Rice 


Corn Puffs 
All Bubble Grains 


Each 15c 


Except in Far West 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers (3037) 


My Experiences in My Kitchen 
By Olga Samaroff 
Madame Samaroff is conceded to be the foremost woman pianist in America. She is an 


American girl, adopting her grandmother’s name for public purposes. She is the wife of 
\ Leopold Stokowski, conductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 


days of house- 

keeping, in the 
days when I locked 
myself up with Mrs. © 
Rorer’s cookbook 
and, after intensive 
study, descended to 
give my orders inthe 
kitchen with an air 
of imposing author- 
ity. Before mar- 
riage, it had been 
quitea question with 
me whether I, being 
a professional musi- 
cian, shouldattempt 
to acquire the do- 
mestic accomplish- 
ments often scorned 
byartisticwomen. I 
had been brought up 
chiefly in convents; 
and neither my education there nor my sub- 
sequent life as an artist had taught me any of 
the things which most girls unconsciously pick 
up at home. I did not know beef from lamb, 
in the butcher shop, but viewed all raw meat 
with deepest disgust and a strong desire to be- 
come a vegetarian. I had a vague idea as to 
when strawberries were in season, but was 
perfectly capable of demanding fresh aspara- 
gus in midwinter, and was in general as totally 
devoid of all practical knowledge concerning 
domestic affairs as a newborn babe. 

But, having once undertaken to keep house, I 
discarded the “artistic” theories, and made up 
my mind to do it as well as possible. 

My first cook, an excellent and tyrannical 
person, lent by a kind friend for the summer, 
ruled me with a rod of iron. I could not call 
my soul my own and, being profoundly con- 
scious of my ignorance, I did not try to. 

The Tyrant practiced rigid economy, and 
my husband and I used to sneak out and 
enjoy stolen little suppers in a hotel after a 
dinner of scraps. She almost “dismissed” me 
because I paid a ridiculously high price for 
some eggs having promises of pristine freshness 
stamped on the shells. The Tyrant said that 
this was nothing but a tricky way of making 
money; that the only way to have really fresh 
eggs was to keep your own hens; if you could 
not do that, you might as well make up your 
mind to cold storage and save your money. I 
suggested that the legend on the Shells stimu- 
lated the imagination, and made the eggs seem 
to taste fresher; but this was a psychology 
which did not appeal to the Tyrant at all, and 
I never dared buy any more. 

As the time approached for a change of 
dynasty in the kitchen, I boldly determined to 
assume control. I acquired a large library of 
works on cooking, home hygiene, domestic 
economy, and every other subject I could think 
of connected with housekeeping. My time was 
divided between memorizing Beethoven Con- 
certos and struggling to understand food values. 
I devoured Tue Lapres’ Home Journat. 
Finally the moment of emancipation came. 


WASin myearly 


OOK Number One of the new régime was 

English, and although she appeared to con- 
verse with perfect ease at the employment 
bureau she later proved to be stone deaf. It 
was impossible to awaken her in the morning. 
Her relations with the German butler, who 
spoke scarcely any English, soon degenerated 
into an incessant shrieking on both sides, which 
speedily drove us to despair and resulted in her 
abrupt departure. 

Number Two was Austrian, lazy, good- 
natured and monstrously fat. During her reign 
we moved, and I shall never forget the picture 
of Fanny—excited, hatless and perspiring— 
arriving at the new house, on the front seat of a 
furniture wagon, beside a very thin, coal-black 
negro. She was evidently pessimistic as to the 
honesty of the human race; and when the 
time came to remove her belongings from her 
room in the old house, she flatly refused to 
part from them. In vain did the men argue 
with her. 

She effectually silenced them by sitting on 
whatever object was in question at the mo- 
ment. It soon became clear that there was 
nothing to do but bring her with the furniture. 

Fanny was also pessimistic as to the virtue 
of soap and water. I did not need any litera- 
ture to tell me the need of:cleanliness in the 
kitchen. Mother Nature had given me the 
strongest instincts in that direction, and 
Fanny’s lack of this quality soon brought about 
her dismissal. 


Olga Samaroff 


Number Three 
* was Irish, and be- 
lieved in enlivening 
a dull world by the 
cult of Bacchus. One 
night, when we were 
expecting guests to 
dinner, she mounted 
upon the kitchen 
table, knife in hand, 
and resolutely re- 
fused to come down 
or to do anything 
but sing at the top 
of her voice. A pa- 
trol wagon, the 
police and a very ex- 
pensive dinner at a 
hotel finished that 
evening and her 
term of office. 
Finally, Provi- 
dence relented, and 
Agnes came into my life. She had not been 
there long before I drew a sigh of relief and 
saw the dawn of better days. Even with this 
paragon of perfection, I believed it necessary 
to be strict in the matters of days out, and so 
forth, for one book in my extensive library on 
housekeeping strongly recommended military 
discipline. One evening, remembering that I 
had not given the order for a luncheon party 
the next day, I went to the kitchen. Agnes 
was not there. This was a distinct breach of 
discipline. It was not her day out. I was 
irritated, chiefly because I saw the necessity 
of finding fault, which, in spite of my stern 
theories, I always hated to do. 


SAT down in the kitchen, grimly deter- 

mined to await the return of the culprit. It 
was a snowy winter evening. The kitchen 
seemed very cozy and attractive. A kettle 
was simmering on the range. The cat was 
purring contentedly near by. Everything was 
spotlessly clean. Then I wandered about, after 
glancing idly into the immaculate ice chest, 
where innumerable little dishes of odds and 
ends looked fresh and tempting in their cool 
retreat. 

The storeroom was a marvel of neatness and 
order. On the walls of the kitchen dazzling 
copper utensils made one think of cymbals 
appropriate to the climaxes of Mr. Richard 
Strauss’ ‘‘Sinfonia Domestica.”’ A row of prim 
little jars on shelves attracted my attention. 
Cinnamon—spices! How far away is the place 
of their origin! Probably the Far East. 

And there was a box of Orange Pekoe tea 
straight from China. What exotic human being 
infinitely remote from anything I know in life 
picked that tea? Suddenly I began to realize 
in a dreamy sort of way what the kitchen 
really means. 

Here from all ends of the earth are gathered 
the elements which give us life and strength 
and health. These elements are prepared in 
ways which represent an immense amount of 
scientific research. They also represent the 
development of great industries, the backbone 
of national prosperity. Here are fruits from 
sunny California. There, grain from the great 
fields of the West, or perhaps.even from Aus- 
tralia or South America. Rice and hominy ina 
corner of the cupboard remind one of our own 
South; and various meats conjure up visions 
of great ranches in Texas, where I used to ride 
bareback on shaggy little bronchos when I was 
a child. 

There is no end to the appeal to the imagina- 
tion when one once begins to think about the 
contents of a kitchen in that light. The coals 
in the range are probably part of some great 
fortune which has brought old Italian master- 
pieces to this country and founded libraries or 
a symphony orchestra. Possibly the rough 
miners who dug the coal out of the earth are 
potential revolutionists, already longing to dis- 
turb the existing order of things. Before all 
the raw materials are combined into the dainty 
dishes which tempt our fastidious taste under 
the soft candlelight of the dinner table, one of 
the greatest elements, fire, must be chained 
and made to do the bidding of the presiding 
culinary genius to the utmost degree of finesse! 
It is all really very wonderful. 

By the time my own culinary genius re- 
turned, I forgot all about finding fault, and 
viewed her with a new respect. She and I 
became friends. Several years have passed and 
we are still friends. I have also learned to cook. 
Nor has a familiarity with this art bred con- 
tempt. I can never quite forget the impression 
of that reverie in the kitchen. 


THE SAYING OF THANK YOU 


Bi ALL things give thanks” is all too often understood as meaning to thank God for 
blessings conferred. But it also means to thank one another.’ How little of it is done; 
how less of it all the time! More and more we take for granted things that call for a 
word of thanks. “Where are the thanks of yesterday?” asked a writer recently, and 
well might she ask it. Daily is it brought home to us where thanks are found wanting. 
A courtesy is shown: no thanks! A message is sent: no thanks! A favor is granted: 
no thanks! Yes, even presents are sent, and no thanks! Is it any wonder that this ab- 
sence of thanks makes some folks hard, and leads them to say to themselves: ‘‘ Never 
again”? We cannot afford to drop any of the little courtesies of life: we have all too 
few now. And, above all, we cannot be too punctilious about saying “Thank you.” 


Every courtesy calls for it. 
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“La France magnifique, ayant rejeté les chaines de la guerre, 
reprend en entier sa faculté de produire tout ce qui est beau.” 


—Kerkoff, Paris 


Translation:—France the magnificent, having thrown off the shackles 
of war, resumes to the full her ability to produce that which is beautiful. 


EACH day we feel that we may more confidently assure you 
that the supply of Djer-Kiss will be no longer uncertain—that 
you will be able at all times to procure one and all the Spe- 
cialités de Djer-Kiss—Extract, Face Powder, Talc, Sachet, 
Toilet Water, Vegetale, Soap et— “Rouge! 

Voila! There is now a new Spécialité—*Rouge—in a 
dainty box. You will want, without delay, to add this new 
Spécialité to your toilet table. 

Si chic, si charmant, si francais, the Spécialités de Djer-Kiss! 


(*RoucE ONLY prepared in America) 


ALFRED H.SMITH COMPANY 7 Sole Importers, NEW YORK 


SEND FOR THESE SAMPLES 


In return for fifteen cents, Monsieur Kerkoff’s importateurs, the Alfred H. Smith 
Co., of 40 West 34th Street, New York City, will be happy to send you samples 
of “Djer-Kiss Extract, Face Powder and Sachet. 


Made in France ance only 


SMIRNOFF’S RUSSIAN SHAMPOO 


adds a crowning touch to hair beauty. In quality 
worthy of Djer-Kiss. Send for sample, roc. 


©: 
A. H.S. Co. 
1919 
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The Splendors of Queens 
and Empresses 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19) 


this ornament, the bestowing of which by his 
consort he had never approved. As Josephine 
was constantly in debt, she was glad to get rid 
of a piece of jewelry she did not want, and 
the brooch was brought back to Berlin. But 
neither King Frederick William IV nor his 
brother, who was to become the first German 
emperor, cared for it, and it remained in the 
treasury until the accession of William II, who 
insisted on his consort’s wearing it upon state 
occasions. Events for many years seemed to 
justify his opinion that the ornament was in- 
nocuous; but now one'cannot help wondering 
whether the old superstition about its bringing 
bad luck to all who wore it was not justified 
after all. 


‘Te state carriages of the Russian imperial 
household were most magnificent. They 
were used only at the coronation or for the 
entry of an imperial bride into the capital. 
They were all specimens of French art of the 
eighteenth century, heavily gilded, with doors 
painted by prominent artists, and ornamented 
with diamonds and other precious stones. 
Their value was in the millions, and one won- 
ders what has become of them now; they could 
be kept only in a museum, for no one could use 
them. But the Bolsheviki do not appreciate 
museums, and probably, after extracting the 
diamonds and other gems from the paneling, 
the carriages themselves have been destroyed. 
In connection with these court splendors it 
is interesting to recall that the last wedding 
which took place in the Russian imperial fam- 
ily was that of Prince John of Russia, the eldest 
son of the Grand Duke Constantine Constan- 
tinovitch, with the Princess Helena of Serbia, 
which was celebrated in Peterhof with extraor- 
dinary pomp. The princess was given a 
beautiful trousseau, chosen for her by the 
empress dowager, together with some wonder- 
ful jewels. It was the last occasion on which 
the famous gold toilet service of the Empress 
Anne was brought from the imperial treasury 
to Peterhof to adorn the table before which the 
royal bride dressed for the marriage ceremony. 
This toilet service was given by Peter the 
Great to his niece Anne when the latter mar- 
ried the Duke of Courland, and she used it all 
through her life. In her will she left it, not to 
her successors upon the throne of Russia, but 
to the Russian nation, with the stipulation 
that it was to be used only on the wedding day 
of a member of the Romanoff family. Should 
that family become extinct or cease to reign 
in Russia, then this gold service was to be sold 
and the proceeds used for the relief of the poor 
of Moscow and St. Petersburg. One wonders 
whether this stipulation will be carried out. 


EXT to the court of Russia, that of Aus- 

tria was the most luxurious. The old 
Vienna Hofburg, grim and sad looking out- 
side, was full of artistic treasures, accumulated 
there through the centuries by the Hapsburgs. 
Its collection of ancient French and Flemish 
tapestries was the most wonderful in the 
world. The treasury was in one of the side 
wings of the castle, but the precious stones 
kept there for safety were the private property 
of the head of the Hapsburg family, as there 
were no crown jewels in Austria. These jewels 
constituted an extraordinary collection, hardly 
to be matched anywhere else in the world. 

Among them were a parure of rubies that 
had once belonged to Queen Marie Antoinette 
and formed part of the wedding presents she 
received from her mother, the Empress Maria 
Theresa, on her marriage to the then Dauphin 
of France, later Louis XVI. Before the French 
royal family attempted the flight which came 
to such a disastrous end at Varennes, the queen 
contrived to send most of her jewels to her 
sister, the Archduchess Marie Christina, in 
Brussels, whoin turn forwarded them to Vienna. 
These rubies were wonderful stones, of a deep 
red color, and consisted of a necklace, a large 
corsage piece and a coronet. 

Next to them used to lie some extraordinary 
emeralds and big diamonds, among the latter 
being one dark-yellow diamond, singularly 
clear and beautiful in its rich amber tint, and 
pearls which although not so magnificent as the 
Russian ones of the czarinas yet could hardly 
be matched anywhere. According to the 
etiquette prevailing at the Hofburg, the con- 
sort of the reigning sovereign had the absolute 
right to dispose during her lifetime of the jew- 
els forming part of the patrimony of the Haps 
burgs and could take them with her on her 
travels if she cared to do so. In one instance 
this privilege caused a violent scene between 
the Empress Elizabeth and her mother-in-law, 
the Archduchess Sophy, who objected to Eliz- 
abeth’s carrying to Madeira, where she wintered 
several times, some of the principal ornaments 
kept in the treasury, declaring that it was ex- 
posing them to too great a risk. But the 
empress would not admit this point of view 
and she won the day, thus adding to the bitter- 
ness of her relations with her husband’s mother. 

Elizabeth was a fanciful woman, given to 
many extravagances. Sherefused, forexample, 
to have any fixed sum settled upon her for her 
private expenses; whenever she required or 
wanted anything, she simply ordered it or had 
it done, regardless of cost. She liked to have 
everything in abundance, as one instance will 
prove: Everyone is aware that the empress 
was an ardent horsewoman and never so happy 
as when in the saddle; but what is not so well 
known is the fact that she possessed three hun- 
dred and sixty-five riding habits, one for each 
day of the year! When she wished to go to 
Ireland for a season’s hunting or to Madeira 


for the winter or to Corfu for a pleasure trip, 
she simply gave her orders to the master of 
her household, without troubling in the least 
as to the cost her vagaries implied. 

For instance, it is related that during a short 
stay which she made on the French Riviera, 
at Cap Martin, the bill for the flowers which 
decorated her apartments in the hotel where she 
took up her residence amounted to ten thou- 
sand dollars for a three weeks’ sojourn! And 
that in a country where flowers are so plentiful 
that fifty or seventy-five cents is sufficient to 
buy enough of them to decorate a whole room! 


LIZABETH liked to collect laces and fans, 

of which she possessed some rare and ex- 
quisite specimens. Among the fans, she had 
one which had been the property of Queen Anne 
of Austria and was supposed to have been pre- 
sented to that sovereign by Cardinal Mazarin; 
also another fan carried by Maria Theresa on 
her wedding day; and last, but not least, a 
lovely ivory one, painted by Boucher, which 
had been the favorite fan of Madame de Pom- 
padour. As for her laces, they were truly 
magnificent, comprising old Argentan flounces 
that had formed part of one of the surplices of 
Pope Sixtus V. 

The old emperor Francis Joseph, although 
he never objected to the huge sums of money 
spent by his wife, was extremely miserly in re- 
gard to his relatives. His nephew, Francis 
Ferdinand, who was murdered at Sarajevo, 
had such a modest royal income that it would 
never have been possible for him to meet his 
expenses if he had not had his own private 
fortune. His sister-in-law, the Archduchess 
Marie Josepha, the mother of the last emperor, 
Charles, was continually in debt and only got 
her financial affairs settled after her son had 
succeeded to the throne. As for the latter, he 
had to be very economical indeed before his 
accession, and his wife, the Archduchess Zita, 
who had a very small dowry, was obliged to 
watch her expenses carefully. 

The ex-empress had had a handsome trous- 
seau, of course, but it had not been by any 


means an abundant one, so that she was com- ~ 


pelled when she became empress to buy a 
quantity of underclothes, those she had being 
already worn out. Her act caused some scan- 
dal at court, where people whispered that she 
would have done better to give the money she 
had spent in underwear to relieve the misery 
caused by the war. 


N GERMANY, where everything went on 

like clockwork, the expenses of the princesses 
of the Prussian royal house were regulated 
with extreme care. They had a fixed allow- 
ance, which they were never permitted to ex- 
ceed; if they incurred debts they had to pay 
them out of it. The old Emperor William I 
was extremely stingy; the civil list allotted 
to him was small, but he had contrived, while 
still prince of Prussia, to make a considerable 
fortune, thanks to a banker named Cohn, who 
always remained the emperor’s intimate friend 
and managed all his private finances. 

When a Prussian princess married she re- 
ceived as dowry sixty thousand dollars, a 


- trousseau, and jewels which were strictly 


settled on her direct posterity; so if she died 
childless these jewels returned to the Prussian 
crown. On her wedding day she was allowed 
to wear the crown diamonds and a tiara which 
was used only for such occasions; this tiara 
was placed on her head by the reigning empress 
or queen. The trousseau was on public view 
for a week or so before the wedding; it always 
contained a considerable quantity of linen, but 
this was quite plain and comprised none of the 
daintily embroidered things which the Russian 
grand duchesses received on like occasions. 

As for laces, these were exclusively German 
and very beautiful, for the lace workers in the 
mountains of the Riesengebirge, where this 


industry flourishes and constitutes the princi-' - 


pal source of revenue of the inhabitants, are 
just as clever with their needles as Belgian, 
Flemish or French women. When the Princess 
Charlotte, the eldest daughter of the Emperor 
Frederick, was married to the hereditary Prince 
of Meiningen her wedding veil was a wondrous 
work of art, a most exquisite piece, the design 
of which represented the royal Hohenzollern 
coat of arms blended with myrtle and orange 
blossom foliage. It took months to make, and 
the Crown Princess Victoria herself traced the 
design after which it was woven. 

It was the custom in the Prussian royal fam- 
ily for the queens to leave their best pieces of 
jewelry to the state. The result of this habit 
was that the treasure of the Hohenzollerns was 
constantly increased and finally comprised 
very rare and even unique specimens—such, 
for instance, as the pear-shaped pearls that 
adorned a diadem which had formed a part of 
the wedding gifts of the famous Queen Louise 
of Prussia and some emeralds that belonged to 
Queen Elizabeth Christine, the wife of Fred- 
erick the Great. 

Concerning these emeralds a curious incident 
occurred in the last years of the life of the old 
Emperor William. He sometimes allowed his 
daughter-in-law, the Crown Princess Victoria, 
to wear the crown jewels on state occasions. 
One of these was a ball in the old castle, and 
the princess was wearing the emeralds. When 
she got home, what was her dismay to discover 
that one of them, the largest, was missing; it 
had dropped out of its setting. A search was 
instituted, but with no result. The emerald 
had vanished. A terrible time ensued; the 
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Given away! 


One und can Old Eng- 
lish Wax to purchasers of . 
Old English Waxer and . 
Polisher—the new device 
that makes the polishing 
of floors as simple and 
easy as dusting them with 
a@ mop. 

If not obtainable at your 
paint, hardware, drug, 
house-furnishing or de- 
partment store, remit to 
us; we will supply you 
both Polisher and Wax, 
parcel post prepaid. Price, 
east of Denver, $3.00, 
Denver and west, $3.50. 


Why have dull floors 


—when you can have beautiful floors so easily ? 


Old English 


OLD ENGLISH BRIGHTENER cleans, 
brightens and protects floors against wear. 
remove wax. 


No matter how dull and lustreless your floors have be- 
come, you can easily bring back their natural beauty. 


All you need is a can of Old English Wax and a soft 


cloth—or the Waxer and Polisher shown above. 


Old 


English Wax covers the floor’s surface with a thin, tough, 
transparent f/m that produces a beautifully soft, mellow 
lustre and brings out all the natural beauty in the grain. 


One polishing will keep your floors lovely for months. 


This wax film is so tough that hot water, heel marks, 
and hard knocks of children will not break through. 


Buy a can of Old English Wax today. See how easily 
and cheaply you can have beautiful floors—even though 
they are not made of the finest hard woods. 


For sale by hardware, paint, drug, house-furnishing and 
department stores in the United States and Canada. 


Write for free book 


Contains expert advice based on 26 years’ expe- 
rience. 


Tells the most satisfactory and economical 
way to care for 
Hardwood Floors Table Tops 
Softwood Floors Leather Goods 
Furniture Pianos 
Woodwork Victrolas 
Linoleum Automobile Finish 


How to clean your floors 


Makes one waxing last twice as long. 


Address THE A. S. BOYLE CO. 
1019 Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


polishes, 
Will not 
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‘How to make 
YOUR floors, 
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ette 
Invisible HAIR NETS 


Your morning coiffure will stay trim and 
pretty all day under a Fashionette. 
Made of the finest real hair in all shades hygien- 


ically processed for invisibility and strength. 


Cap- 


shape, all-over, and self-conforming _ in 


a sanitary 


= each —two for 
rter. White or 
1ay—25¢. each. 


At all good stores. 


end for 
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the index Bootes 


Make This Your 


Homebuilding Year 
Pd Aladdin houses stand between you and high prices. 
: All material cut to fit—no waste of lumber or 


labor. Aladdin prices include all lumber cut to 
fit, nails, glass, hardware, lath, plaster—the 
. complete house. A complete 5-room bungalow 
$473. Send stamps for the big book “‘Aladdin 


Homes,” 


showing over 100 pictures and 


plans of homes from $210 to $8,000. Send 


stamps for your copy No. 110 today. 
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Our Department of Decorative Service 
will gladly gic ¢ assistance in solving your 
Yec ion 


[Individuality in Decoration 


Individuality may be obtained at trifling cost. Give 
your furniture, rugs and hangings a chance for expres- 


sion. 
remain in the background. 


Put behind them soft-tinted, velvety walls that 


Any wall becomes quietly beautiful when done 
with Liquid Velvet. Subdued and restful walls accent 
the decorative value of the furnishings. 


Liquid Velvet is made in numerous colors and 


tints—to meet every need. 


Choose the shade to har- 


monize with your furnishings. Liquid Velvet combines 
the beauty of water colors with the durability of 


enamel. 


It is economical because of its unusually large 


spread and covering quality. Walls and ceilings of 
Liquid Velvet may be kept fresh and clean for years— 


simply by washing. 


The new Liquid Velvet book, with its many helpful sugges- 
tions, is yours for the asking—let us also send the name of 
the nearest dealer from whom you can secure Liquid Velvet. 
Remember, our Service Department ‘will gladly help you 
solve your home decoration problems. 


THE O’BRIEN VARNISH Co. 


41 Johnson Street 


South Bend, Indiana 


Varnish Makers for Half a Century 


Rugs at Low Prices 


AVE MONEY by sending now for the latest 
Olson Rug Book, illustrating in actual colors 


the newest Wilton, Brussels, Velvet and Ax- 
minster Rugs—an unusually large collection—in 
rich, deep colors, blendings and shades to match 
any decorative scheme. The Olson Selling Plan 
saves you $5.00 to $15.00, and with each rug you 
get an ironclad guarantee of satisfaction or money 
back. Forty-three years of square dealing have 
made the Olson Rug Co. the largest exclusive 
mail-order rug house in America. Better write 
for this wonderful FREE Rug Book today. 


Olson Rug Co., Dept. D-91, 38 Laflin St., Chicago, Ill. 


[STOUT WOMEN) 


TS Beautiful Style Book will solve your 
clothes problems. Pictures hundreds of 
Spring’s newest styles in 
Waists, Dresses, Coats and 
Suits designed exclusively 
for you by Lane Bryant, 
the world’s largest stout- 
wear specialist. It will 
be sent to you FREE. 


Sizes up to 56 bust 


Lane Bryant stout gar- 
ments are not merely 
large sizes. They are 
specially propor- 
tioned throughout. 
rrect neck size, 
roomy armholes, 
full bust, large hips 
—and with lines 


that make the 


Write for your Lane Bryant 
Style Book today. Address Dept J-6 


LANE BryANT 222% NEW Yorke 


DIREC? MILL 


The Newest Liberty Colors in a wealth of 
gorgeous shades, combining with their richness 
of color the required weight and finish for 
modish garments. 

In Georgette and Crépe de Chine we offer 
our newest shades, 


Victory Rose, Victory Red. Victory Blue 
as well as the Reg a less vivid Tea Rose, 
Turquoise, Orchid e Blue and Png 

R lines of Colore in Crépe de Chine, 
Georgette, Satin and Taffeta. 
our silks are offered at Direct from the 
Mill prices and samples will be gladly — 
upon request. Kindly mention kind of silk 
and shades you are most interested in. 

THE INTERNATIONAL MERCERS, INC. 

23 East 26th Street Dept.W New York City 


Out-O-Syte is a ribbon-like unshrinkable tape with 
invisible rust-proof fasteners. Protects the f 
openings securely closed and smooth —easily atta 
is economical. —_ ers received in 
our recent contest prizes were a’ 
1st Prize—$100 Liberty Bond 

Miss Cora Gross, Memphis, Tenn. 

C. Ruck, University Place, Nebraska. 

$5 Savings Stamps, each 

Miss Verna Holmes, Overton. 
Mn. H. Becker, Alton, Ill. 


Althea lendale, Cal. 
Neill, Day Post Office, Taney Co.,Mo, 
Write for sample yard black or white 25c, 
Sold at good stores everywhere 


C. Hoffbauer & Co., 258 Fifth Ave., New York 


The Splendors of Queens 
and Empresses 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 141) 


princess was told that she must replace it, 
which was easier said than done, because a 
stone of that kind could hardly be matched. 
But the old kaiser’s orders were peremptory 
ones, and part of the allowance of his daughter- 
in-law was stopped, the sum being laid aside 
toward the purchase of a new jewel. This 
lasted for some months, and then one fine day 
a housemaid, happening to sweep with unusual 
care the state apartments of the old castle, 
discovered the great emerald in the folds of a 


* curtain, behind which it had either fallen or 


been carried by the train of one of the ladies 
present at the ball. But in spite of the recov- 
ery of the stone the old emperor refused to 
forgive the crown princess for what he called 
her carelessness, and she was never again per- 
mitted in his lifetime to wear any jewels be- 
longing to the crown. 

This deprivation, however, did not affect 
her much, for she had many magnificent jewels 
of her own. Then later she came into posses- 
sion of the splendid legacy of the Duchess of 
Galliera, comprising pearls and diamonds of 
fabulous value, and also that of Queen Eliza- 
beth, her husband’s aunt, the widow of King 
Frederick William IV of Prussia, who left her 
the whole of her jewels in her will, thus break- 
ing the tradition about the ornaments of a 
sovereign’s consort becoming the property of 
the crown at her death. This legacy was of 
immense value, for the old queen had all her 
life collected precious stones, especially rubies. 
She had indeed a wonderful parure of these, 
which the Princess Victoria became extremely 
fond of and wore on every possible occasion. 
Nevertheless, when her eldest son married she 
presented these rubies to his bride, who in turn 
gave them to her own daughter-in-law, the 
Princess Cecilie, when she became the wife of 
the former crown prince. 


HE civil list of the present former German 

emperor, once William II, now William 
Hohenzollern, was so small that the first thing 
which he did after his accession was to ask the 
Reichstag to increase it. He was not of an 
economical nature; neither was his wife, the 
Empress Augusta Victoria. The latter had a 
weakness for fine clothes and spent large sums 
on them, being constantly attended by two or 
three dressmakers, who never left the palace, 
but worked steadily at the various elaborate 
costumes she affected. She did not appreciate 
the passion for fine underwear which distin- 
guished the ladies of the Russian court. Her 
linen was good and serviceable, but made out 
of rough material and severely plain. 

Her daughter-in-law, the former Crown 
Princess Cecilie, was a very different woman 
from Augusta Victoria. She had been brought 
up in France, at Cannes, and had acquired the 
French taste for dainty clothing and irre- 
proachable underwear. She prided herself 
upon being the best-dressed woman in the 
whole German Empire, and she brought with 
her to Berlin habits of elegance and refinement 
unknown there until her arrival. She was per- 
petually in debt in spite of her largé income, 
and was continually in some scrape with her 
numerous dressmakers, milliners and tailors. 

The reigning German families were not poor, 
in spite of popular tradition. They were as a 
rule in possession of large means. For instance, 
the Saxon dynasty had a huge fortune and 
jewels of fabulous value. These jewels were 
kept in the treasury at Dresden, where tour- 
ists could admire them to their hearts’ content. 
They comprised most of the Polish regalia, a 
fact not generally known. When the Saxon 
dynasty reigned in Poland, particularly at the 
time of August II, most of the valuables be- 
longing to the Polish crown were taken by 
that monarch to Dresden, and there they 
remained. The demands of King Stanislaus 
Poniatowski for their return were ignored by 
the Saxon sovereigns and Saxon Government. 

To these various treasures, the possession of 
which will probably give rise to numerous law- 
suits in the near future, can be added all the 
family jewels of the House of Vasa brought to 
Dresden by the last princess of that illustrious 


name, Caroline Vasa, who became the wife of 
the late King Albert of Saxony. This collec- 
tion comprises the handsomest diamond neck- 
lace in the world, with the exception of that of 
Catharine II of Russia which, before the rev- 
olution, was considered the most valuable 
possession of the Russian crown. This as a 
necklace is composed of eleven rows of single 
diamonds, the smallest of which is the size of a 
small nut; it is worth so much money that 
probably it will be impossible to sell it other- ~ 
wise than stone by stone. 

But the king of Saxony was not the only 
sovereign whose diamonds ranked among the 
most beautiful in Europe. The Weimar family 
also had gems that stood quite unequaled. 
They inherited'from the Grand Duchess Marie 
Pavlovna of Saxe- Weimar, one of the daughters 
of the Emperor Paul of Russia, jewels which 
once belonged to the Empress Catharine II, 
among them a parure of rubies and diamonds 
which was considered to be the finest in Europe. 
The late Grand Duchess of Weimar gave it to 
her daughter, the Princess Elizabeth, on her 
marriage to Duke John Albert of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin; and after the death of that princess, 
who left no posterity, it returned to the 
Weimar family. More than likely that family 
will soon try to dispose of these rubies, and 
quite probably the principal jewelers of Europe 
are already on the track of them. 


CURIOUS story is told of ex-Queen Amelie 
of Portugal about the attempted sale of 
royal jewels. A few months before the Great 
War broke out she tried to dispose privately of 
some of the contents of her jewel boxes. 
Several of her ornaments were sent to Russia, 
where the great diamond merchant Faber- 
ger tried to sell them to some of his distin- 
guished clients, among whom the Czarina 
Alexandra was the foremost. He took the 
ornaments to Czarskoe Selo, where at the time 
the question of a marriage between the Grand 
Duchess Olga, the eldest daughter of the czar, 
and the heir to the Rumanian throne was under 
consideration. 

The czarina was known to be very fond of 
precious stones and pearls, and Faberger 
hoped she would be tempted by the sight of the 
wonderful ornaments he had to show to her. 
But for once Alexandra showed herself above 
temptation and declined the offer. When 
asked why she had done so she replied that 
she could not divest herself of the idea that 
everything connected with the Orleans family 
was bound to bring bad luck to those who 
interfered with it. Yet she could not then have 
had any premonition that her fate was going to 
be anything except happy and prosperous. 

There is another legend, connected this time 
with the Polish crown jewels of which I have 
just spoken. They were extremely magnificent, 
according to the description which has been 
preserved and can be read in the Cracow town 
museum, especially the crown of the Polish 
kings, on the top of which was set a huge 
sapphire which had formed part of the treasure 
of the Great Vizier, Kara Mustapha, at the 
time the latter besieged Vienna, and which had 
fallen with his other possessions into the hands 
of King John Sobieski of Poland when the 
latter had defeated the Turks and obliged 
them to retreat in disorder to the Hungarian 
plains. 

These jewels were kept in the Cracow Cathe- 
dral under the care of its canons and, although 
some of them were removed to Dresden by 
August IT, as already related, the crown itself 
remained in the cathedral. But on the day, or 
rather the night, which followed the election of 
Stanislaus Poniatowski to the throne of Poland, 
this crown suddenly vanished and was never 
heard of again. The Poles assert that Saint 
Stanislaus, their patron saint, indignant at the 
elevation of Poniatowski to a position for 
which he was not fit, came to life again in 
order to carry away and put in a place of 
safety the Polish regalia, which he will bring 
back to its former place on the day when the 
kingdom of Sobieski shall be restored to its 
old splendor. 


THE SLEEPING COIN 


\URING the last Liberty Loan I heard a touching story. A woman of over fifty years 

of age, who lives in one of the small towns of the West, an “old maid,” went out in 

the rural districts to do her bit for her country. The loan was not going well in that vicin- 

ity. The farmers were pressed for funds, others were not overgenerous, and poor Miss 

Caroline was well-nigh discouraged. She herself had taken all the bonds she could afford. 

One night, after a particularly disheartening day, she remembered a five-dollar gold 

piece that she had tucked away thirty-odd years ago—a gift from someone very dear to 
her—which she had vowed never to touch save in a dire emergency. 

A fragrance of pure sentiment hung about the coin. To her it was a sacred, a holy thing. 
But she took it out of its iron box and vowed to add forty-five dollars to it for one more 
bond, though that vow meant scrimping and saving for many months. The next morning, 
on her weary rounds, she told a certain farmer of her sacrifice. Filled with shame that he 
had not done more for his country, he bought two hundred-dollar bonds; and his neighbor 
did likewise. Like a snowball, the tiny circle of gold increased the longer it was rolled; and 
the story of Miss Caroline spread through the valley. She was not ashamed now to tell it, 
though tears came to her eyes whenever she repeated it. After all, the dear one, long since 
dead, could have asked no greater and more beautiful use of his precious gift. The coin 
itself would vanish; but it would live in many a Liberty Bond. And just as a flame burns 
on, though a thousand torches are lit from it, that bit of gold would shine forever. 

Money, of itself, is nothing. A dollar is not merely a dollar. It is only when it is 
exchanged for some goodly thing that it becomes valuable. A coin locked away is like a 
heart that is sealed. And unless Love and Service open our strong boxes, we might as well 


not possess them. 
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All together——let’s 
continue production and 
insure prosperity. United 
States Department of 


Raisin Puff 


~~ Labor, Wm. B. Wilson, 
Cook one pint of =>) Secy. 

milk and one-third of Seal 

a cupful of corn-meal 


together for fifteen 
minutes with half a 
teaspoonful of salt and 
three tablespoonfuls of 
corn syrup or sugar. 
When cool add two tea- 
spoonfuls of baking 
powder, two well- 
beaten eggs, grated nut- 
meg, if desired, and 
half a cupful Sun-Maid 
Seedless Raisins. Bake 
in greased cups. 


Luscious Sweets 
Flave Them Vow 


Whether sugar restrictions are removed or not you 
who love sweets can have all you want of these 

delicious raisin foods. They are sweetened with the iavonte dish 
pure, natural, digestible sugar of the raisin. They are your tree 
inexpensive, too, so they offer a two-fold attraction. 


By increasing the 
quantity of corn-meal 
to make the puffs 
stiffer, they may be 
turned out of the cups 
and served with any 
stewed or fresh fruit 
when in season. 


Doughboy Pudding 


Another delightful way to use Sun-Maid 
Raisins in an economical dessert. Consumes 


We’ll send you six special recipes and a 
bookful of others—all free—which are 
equally delicious. 


Send for Recipes 


SK us to send you our ‘‘Raisin Recipes.” 
We will mail them-to you free. 


Learn how to make delicious econom- 
ical desserts that will delight the entire family. 


Just send us your name and address on a 
post card. Learn how raisins can aid you in 
planning your 1,095 meals a year. 


These dishes are prepared quickly and 
easily with materials which most kitchens 
have on hand. And they require only simple 
cooking. 


Liberty Raisin Dumplings 
Doesn't it look appetizing? It is easy to 
make and also inexpensive. Send for the 
recipe book which tells you how. 


Be Sure It’s ‘‘Sun-Maid”’ Raisins 
Be sure you ask for the Sun-Maid Brand 


when you buy your raisins. Don’t say merely 


! These desserts also bring to your table a fine. WEN you Maid Rais: 7 
| nutrition for strenuous men and virile, active raisins.”’ Sun-Maid Raisins are 1 from 
children. the juiciest, tenderest, thin-skinned California 
Try Raisin Puff grapes. They are meaty, plump and sweet. 
Ask for Sun-Maid Seeded (seeds removed) 
: Try ‘‘Raisin Puff’’ described in the recipe or Sun-Maid Seedless (grown without seeds. ) 
4 above. Sun-Maid Clusters (on the stem) to serve as 
d ] ith ts California Raisin Brea 
sweet dessert. Liberty Raisin Dumplings is Ask dealers for raisin candy also. Good and your dealer for it. 
another. good for you. 
n 
d California Raisin Pie 
0 Ask for this luscious pie at your 
Mad: with Sun-Maid 
eady-Daked. ade w 1 - 
A New Sunshine Plant 
1e Sun-Maid Raisins are packed in a plant that is 
’ flooded with California’s famous sunshine and 
it, air. Special machines are here used to sterilize 
* Sun-Maid Seeded Raisins. This product comes 
“a to you as immaculate as you yourself would make 
‘ it. Remember these facts when you buy raisins, Victory Penny Buns 
for you want a brand like this. 
ell -for them today. 
CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATED RAISIN CO. 
4 Membership 9,000 Growers 
— Fresno, California 
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i CaRMmore 
> FLOOR FINISH 
‘AR ‘ 


OBILE COLOR 


WHITE 


HIGH GLOSS 


CAMPBELL’S 
VARNISH STAIN 


REG. U.S. PAT. OF 


COLORS OLD & NEW STRAW HATS 


The Honor Symbol of Honest Products | 
Guarantying Satisfaction and Service © 


HE fast-growing popularity of Carpenter- 

Morton Economy Products has presented 
the necessity of binding the entire line with 
some distinctive trade-mark for your protec- 
tion against imitations. 


We have therefore affixed to each product our 76-year-old 
quality mark as illustrated above. It is our honor symbol 
and wherever you see it you can be sure that the product to 
which it is attached is guaranteed to give you satisfaction — 
that it isa genuine Carpenter-Morton Economy Product that 
anyone can use. Read below the details of a few of this 
famous family of money-savers. Buy those you want from 
your regular dealer. If he cannot supply you, we will send 
any one or all upon receipt of price. 


COLORITE—The Economy Product that has enabled millions of women 
to have new appearing straw hats for little cost. 


Sold by Drug and Department Stores throughout the United States and 
Canada at 30c. Mailed postpaid if your dealer cannot supply you. Be sure 
to name color you want. 


COLORITE Comes in Sixteen Colors 
Directions on each box for mixing to obtain most any shade 


CARMOTE 


Jet Black Yellow Victory Blue Burnt Straw Lavender 
L l j ! D WwW AX Dull Black Navy Blue Sage Green Brown Old Rose 
Cardinal Red Cadet Blue Cerise Violet Gray Natural 


CAMPBELL’S VARNISH STAIN—A superior finish for floors, furniture 
and interior surfaces—dissolves grease spots, penetrates the wood fibre and 
never settles in the can. Comes in fourteen colors: 


Natural Wood Color Golden Oak Mahogany Rosewood 

Light Oak Walnut Dark Mahogany Flat Black 

Dark Oak Cherry Green Gloss Black 
Piazza Red Piazza Green 


¥ pint trial size 40c. 


CARMOTE WHITE-—A virgin white finish of the highest possible quality. 
Elastic, durable and washable. Can be used equally well on metal, plaster, 
wood or any surface, interior or exterior where a white finish is desirable. 
¥ pint trial size 60c. 


CARMOTE LIQUID WAX—Makes your floor or automobile brilliant and 
bright without hard rubbing. Costs less than paste wax, never gets gummy 
and will not collect dust. Fine for linoleum. Easily removes the bluish 
film from pianos, Victrolas and mahogany furniture. 1% pint trial size 45c. 


CARMOTE AUTOMOBILE COLOR VARNISH—A practical product by 
which the automobile owner can easily refinish his car and be satisfied with 
the results. Ready for use. Sets slowly, permitting even the novice to 
secure an even, satisfactory job. Dries in 24 hours with a beautiful lustre 
that will withstand weather and wear. Made in ten popular colors, in 
¥% pints, pints and quarts. Prices and color card upon request. 


CARMOTE FLOOR FINISH—A superior floor finish that has earned its 
place among the Carpenter-Morton Economy Products by satisfactory results. 
Dries hard in fourteen hours, will not scratch or mar under the hardest 
usage and never turns white. Made to walk on. In pints, quarts and 


gallons. Prices on request. is 


Insist upon getting a Carpenter-Morton Economy 
Product and we will guarantee you satisfaction. 


CARPENTER-MORTON COMPANY 


CARMOTE AUTOMOBILE CARMOTE 
COLOR VARNISH 73 SUDBURY STREET -~ - - BOSTON, MASS. FLOO R F | N ISH 


Canadian Distributor— A. RAMSAY & SON CO., Montreal 
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The X Ray Shows Abscess at the Roots of 
Two Teeth. The Dark Spot is a Bridge 


Roosevelt’s smile! Whether your ac- 

quaintance with him was personal or 
only through photographs, the attribute of 
Roosevelt’s that you remember most clearly is 
surely his smile. Those flashing white teeth 
won him millions of friends—yet one of those 
teeth killed him. 

How, you ask, can that be? Was not the 
cause of this great American’s death something 
the doctors called “‘ pulmonary embolism,” and 
is that not a blood clot formed in the lungs? 

True enough, but if Roosevelt’s blood ves- 
sels had not been weakened by a poison which 
passed into his system from a tooth that, follow- 
ing the death of the tooth pulp or nerve, became 
abscessed some twenty years ago, it is unlikely 
that the most picturesque of modern Americans 
would now be only a memory. \ 
If the widespread interest in Roosevelt’s ca: 
awakens his fellow countrymen to the vital 
importance of caring for their teeth, Roosevelt 
will have given an inestimably valuable gift to 
his country. 


| [x expressive of his personality was 


eumatism and Teeth are Allied 


UST before his death, you will remember, 

Roosevelt suffered an attack of inflamma- 
tory rheumatism and was under hospital treat- 
ment for several weeks. This rheumatic trouble, 
the doctors say, is directly traceable to the old 
infection at the root of a tooth. 

It seems incredible that severe pains in the 
extremities, such as toes or fingers, could be 
caused by a tiny sac of pus at the root of a 
tooth, a tooth that does not even ache. Yet 
it is so true that medical science believes to- 
day that the greater part of the disease known 
as rheumatism is caused by an infection arising 
from diseased teeth. 

And that is not all the mischief this tiny 
pocket of pus can do. Many a victim of heart 
trouble has filled an early grave because of the 
activities of the germs colonized at the root of a 
tooth; many backward children whose stupid- 
ity and dullness are the despair of their parents 
and teachers are backward because their teeth 
are diseased; diseases of the kidneys, “‘ Bright’s 
disease,’ diseases of the gall bladder, nervous 
and even mental troubles are frequently caused, 
either directly or indirectly, by thesé — 
little organisms. 

The microérganisms making up the original 
settlement at the root of the tooth are inveter- 
ate imperialists. They want te expand, to form 
new colonies: They grow and -propagate until 


they must have new colonies to take care of_ 


their increased population. Travelers pass from 


the first settlement in the mouth to the blood - 


stream and in this way roam about the human 
body, constantly seeking an opportunity to 
start a new colony. 


A Stubbed Toe Their Chance 


NE day the unfortunate possessor of these 

harmful germs stubs his toe. It hurts for 
a moment, but he soon forgets it. Not so the 
vigilant travelers seeking a place to colonize. 
The tissue of the toe that was stubbed is 
bruised. It has temporarily lost its normal 
resistance. Immediately the microbes stop there 
and begin anew colony. After a time the victim 
feels sharp twinges of pain in his toe. It may 
swell and become very painful. He has so- 
called “rheumatism.” 

Physicians refer to the infection originating 
in such a manner as focal infection. This is 
because the infection is focused in one spot. 
The original focus is at a tooth root. Wherever 
possible the multiplying bacteria establish other 
colonies, called “foci.” Sometimes they infect 
the tonsils, sometimes what are known as the 
noble organs, the heart, the kidneys, the lungs, 
the blood vessels or other vital parts. These 
secondary foci may become far more dangerous 
than the original focus in the tooth. : 

Not until 1914, when Hastings showed con- 
clusively that infected teeth were responsible for 
rheumatism, did medical science really begin to 
understand the disease, common as it was. It 
is not going too far to say that the bad condi- 
tion of our teeth as a nation is the most serious 
health problem we have to face to-day. 


Our Grandparents’ Teeth 


HE reason this problem is more serious now 
than it was years ago is because our grand- 
parents generally went to the dentist only to 
have aching teeth extracted. The dentists of 
olden times did not know anything about the 
mechanical work which has been done in den- 
tistry during the past quarter of a century. 
One of the most fruitful sources of trouble is 
the capped tooth. If there is an abscess at the 


an Infected Tooth 


By A. M. Jungmann 


© BY BROWN 
BROTHERS 


The Smile That Won Theodore Roosevelt’s 
Way Into the Hearts of His Countrymen— 
Into the Heart of the World 


root of such a tooth the multiplying bacteria 
must find an outlet. They cannot enter the 
mouth because the way is closed by the cap; so 
they attack the bone, which is porous enough to 
let them through, and then enter the lymphatic 
system and begin migrating through the body. 


Like a Thief in the Night 


HE most dangerous feature of tooth-root 

infection is that it is like a thief in the night, 
neither seen nor felt. A colony of bacteria may 
lodge at the end of a tooth root and the owner 
of the tooth be none the wiser. He may suffer 
poor health generally; rheumatism, heart 
trouble, kidney affection, nervousness, insanity 
or stomach trouble may attack him, and yet 
the offending tooth never be suspected of being 
the cause of the suffering. 

Any person who has ever had any dental 
work done, especially capping or crowning, 
would do well to have an X-ray photograph 
taken of his mouth, because the X ray is the 
only sure means of knowing the condition about 
the roots of the teeth. There frequténtly is a mis- 
apprehension about having X-ray photographs 
made. Many persons think there is something 
painful about the process. As a matter of fact 
it is a simpler thing than having a portrait 
taken—you don’t even have to look pleasant. 

The danger of infected roots does not stop 
with the person whose teeth are infected. 
Physicians nowadays believe that it is the easiest 
thing in the world to pass the infection along. 
Parents who would rather die than harm their 
children may often be guilty of passing on to 
them dental infections through indiscriminate 
use of dishes, kissing and similar ways. 


Children’s Teeth a National Disgrace 


T IS only through a more complete under- 

standing of oral hygiene that our children can 
be protected from dental neglect. One of the first 
workers in this field was Dr. Richard Grady, 
Dental Surgeon, United States Navy. He has 
been instrumental in establishing clinics and 
pointing the way toward the education of the 
public in oral hygiene. Doctor Grady stated 
that ‘‘In one school in New York City the 
number of absentees due to toothache and allied 
mouth troubles in two months, among children 
with or without dental treatment, showed 
absentees receiving dental care, 38 per cent; 
not receiving dental care, 94 per cent. 

“It is estimated that in New York City 80 
per cent of the absentees are due to aching teeth 
or illnesses therefrom. If the same rate obtains 
throughout the year the loss of money to the 
city equals an enormous sum. The Russell 
Sage Foundation Fund reported that of 7608 
pupils examined, children with defective teeth 
progressed six per cent more slowly than 
normal children.” 

The condition of children’s mouths may be 
exemplified by thg result of an inspection in a 
Cleveland school. “Out of 846 children examined 
but three were free from diseased teeth! In 
Chicago ‘an examination of 30,000 school 
children revealed the fact that 95 per cent 
needed the care of a dentist. 

It is gratifying to see that many cities are 
making an effort to care for the teeth of school 
children; also that many large corporations 
maintain dental equipment and keep a dentist 
on hand to care for the teeth of employees. 


Oral Health Must Begin at Home 


UT oral hygiene should originate in the 
home. Look after your own teeth, see that 
you have no infection to transmit to other mem- 
bers of your family, and watch your children’s 
oral health. The watchword of modern den- 
tistry is prevention. Don’t wait until you are 
involved in dental troubles. Prevent them. 


sevelt’s 


A Great Man Cut Down 
in His Prime Because of 


Two More Abscesses Shown by X Ray. 
The Little Spots at the Apex of the Bi- 
cuspid Root and Between the Two Roots 
of the Molar are the Pus Pockets 


Have you noticed how many persons die in 
the prime of life? Take Roosevelt. It would 
seem that a man with his vitality should live 
to be well over the allotted threescore years and 
ten. The diseases that carry people off in their 
prime are generally microbicin origin. There is 
no telling how many have started through the 
work of those little microdrganisms hidden in a 
pocket about a tooth root. 

The reason you should be so very careful 
about your teeth is because, while the original 
focus is dangerous, the secondary focus estab- 
lished by the bacteria that wander from the first 
may be more so. For example, if the microér- 
ganisms set up the second focus in the tonsils, 
the offending tooth or teeth must be extracted 
and then the tonsils removed. If the bacteria 
have attacked the heart, the blood vessels or 
other vital organs, it becomes increasingly diffi- 
cult to combat their effect. 


Tooth-Root Infection Causes Insanity 


EDICAL science is showing more and more 
clearly that many obscure, little under- 
stood diseases have their origin in diseased 
teeth. Some of the most interesting research 
on the subject has been done by Dr. Henry 
A. Cotton, Medical Director of the New Jersey 
State Hospital at Trenton. It seems a far cry 
from an abscess at a tooth root to insanity, yet 
Doctor Cotton declares that it is not so far. 
Due to Doctor Cotton’s work at the State 
Hospital at Trenton, along the lines of remov- 


_ ing foci of infection, the time of acute mental 


conditions has been reduced from ten to seven 
months, and many cases have been restored to 
reason by eliminating focal infections. But let 
Doctor Cotton tell his own story: 


Giving Them Back Their Sanity 


HE most serious result of infected teeth is 

to be found in the relation of this infection 
to nervous and mental conditions. We have been 
for years groping in the dark, trying to find a 
cause for these unexplainable conditions. We 
have considered mental diseases as something 
apart from general diseases, where such things 
as worry, grief, fear, overwork and many other 
elements are usually given as the cause of 
disease of the mind. 

“Since we have found at the State Hospital 
at Trenton that many of the patients suffer- 
ing from mental disease had also very serious 
chronic infections of the teeth, tonsils and 
gastro-intestinal tract, and that, by eliminating 
these infections, our patients recovered, we are 
justified in concluding that these chronic infec- 
tions play a very important réle in the causa- 
tion of the mental condition. 

“By recognizing the fact that mental diseases 
may be the result of infection and the toxemia 
or poisoning due to this infection, we have been 
able to restore many patients who with our 
former methods of treatment became chronic 
patients and remained in the hospital until the 
time of their death. Thus we have been able to 
discharge 87 per cent of the patients admitted 
to the hospital in the last nine months, whereas 
for a period of ten years the proportion of dis- 
charges to admissions was only 43 per cent. In 
other words, we have doubled the number of 
patients who leave the hospital as a direct result 
of our work. 

‘As a prevention of mental diseases, then, it 
would seem that the proper care of the teeth is 
of the utmost importance, and we would empha- 
size the fact that the proper care is entirely 
different from what the usual dental examina- 
tion reveals, and that only by refusing to have 
devitalized teeth—teeth in which the nerve has 
been destroyed—crowned, or otherwise pre- 
served, and insisting upon having these teeth 
extracted, can we hope for better teeth and 
prevent infection which later will have serious 
consequences. 

“This is a matter which can be controlled 
by the individual, and it is the public in general 
who can bring about a better state of affairs by 
insisting upon good dentistry, in the sense we 
hdve explained, and by not allowing the kind of 
dental work which presegves the teeth to the 
detriment of the patient’s*Health. Such results 
as we are trying to obtain can only be brought 
about by educating the public in these matters, 
as well as the medical and dental profession.” 

The stresses and strains of modern life, by 
lowering the bodily resistance, act as aids to the 
bacteria which are bent on destroying the hu- 
man machine. Theodore Roosevelt was con- 
stantly subjected to strains; we all are to a 
greater or lesser degree. Do not allow the 
lesson of Roosevelt’s death to pass unheeded. 
Examine your teeth and the teeth of your 
children before it is too late. Remember that 
an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure. 
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Knit-to-Fit 
Without a Seam 


URSON 


FASHIONED HOSE 


Made on special pat- 
ented machines that 
“KNIT IN” the shape 
without seams. No un- 
sightly streaks of stitch- 
ing up the back of the 
leg. No welts to walk 
on—not even a seam 
across the toe—just a 
soft smoothness that 
gives comfort with every 
step. 

Extra-elastic narrow hem 
top prevents garter runs 


Made in Cotton, Lisle, Mercer- 
ized and Silk twisted with Fibre 
Sold at Leading Stores Everywhere 
Burson Knitt1inc Company 
94 Lee Street Rockford, Illinois 


Makes 
Any 
Clothes 
Closet 
Moth 
Proof 


Bank 


today. 


venter, 


Charles M. 


No M 
will 
eep moths out 
of closets, etc.” 


“No Moth” 


near it. 
need to worry again about your valuable clothing, furs, wool- 
ens. Saving one garment paysfor “ No Moth” 20 times over. 
Or, using other aromas, works day and night, lasts a year, 
diffusing in your sleeping and living rooms the balsam odor 
of pines for healing, or the delicate fragrance of the California 
Eucalyptus, or sweet Lavender. 


Put One in Every Clothes Closet 


Sent on Approval 


Send $2.00 and “No Moth,” or any of the other odors you 
wish w 
tees with me to refund your money instantly if you are not 
satisfied. Have your order sent C. O. D. if you wish. Write 


Free Boo 


Also tells about healing and delightful forest odors. 
Send your order today. Your satisfaction is guaranteed. 


Dealers Wante 


, and the forest aromas. 


E. J. REEFE 


Brings 
the 
Pungent 
Aroma 
of the 
Forest 
to Your 


Sleeping 
Room 


“No trouble 
with moths 
since using 
‘No Moth’.” 
Greene’s 
Smart Shop, 
Michigan 
Boulevard, 
Chicago. 


Reefer’s 


Moths won’t come 
Penetrating, delightful odor of cedar. You won't 


guaranteed, certain protection. 


ill come to you prepaid. A million dollar bank guaran- 


Send for valuable free treatise . 
on the prevention of moth pest. 


Be ready to supply this new scien- 
tific bank guaranteed moth pre- 
Dealers write today. 

2104 GRAND AVENUE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


ROCK-A-BYE PRODUCTS 
KEEP BABIES HAPPY 


Write for descriptive and photographic 
illustrations of the COM PLETE line of 
Rock-a-Bye Baby Nursery Specialties. 
PERFECTION MANUFACTURING CO. 
2804 Montgomery St., 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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The 
Beauty 


I N your community—probably in your neighborhood—are many women 
of fine appearance who could tell you that the secret of their fair com- 
plexion is due to the unvarying softness of their skin; that it always re- 
mains soft regardless of weather exposure; that any long, tedious process 
of skin treatment is unnecessary when Hinds Honey and Almond Cream 
is used. Rough, irritated or unhealthy conditions soon disappear and 
smooth, fine textured, wholesome skin is gradually developed.—The Week- 
end Bottle gives you a week’s trial; the regular size will last two months. 


SAMPLES: Be sure to enclose stamps with your request. Hinds 
Honey and Almond Cream 2c. Both Cold and Disappearing 
Cream 4c. Talcum 2c. Trial Cake Soap 8c. Sample Face Pow- 
der 2c., Trial Size 15¢. Attractive Week-end Box 50c. 


Hinds Cream Toilet Necessities are selling everywhere, 
or will be mailed, postpaid in U.S. A., from Laboratory. 


A. S. HINDS, 200 West Street, Portland, Maine 


Cre.mis 

For a 


2S ALCOHOL 7 PER CENT. 
FACE.HANDS.SKIN 
COMPLEXION .29 


sor 
OG 


—. 


PREPARED By A 
PORTLAND, Maine S-WINDS 


pega 


BOD 
i 


Your Daintiest 
aie Safe in this Trunk 


HE TRIP may be ever so long and your baggage may be 

handled ever so many times, but your fine frocks are 

safe in this ‘Mendel Dustproof’’ Wardrobe Trunk— 
safe from dust and dirt, safe from rumpling and wrinkles. 
To travel with a 


MENDEL 
“DUST PROOF 


is like taking a chiffonier with you. You never have to unpack and repack. 

“‘Mendel Dustproof’”’ Wardrobe Trunks are handsome. Their 
looks tell their high quality. The tasty interiors will delight you. 
These trunks are baggage to be proud of. 

Dust and dirt are kept safely out by the famous Dustproof mould- 
ing found on no other wardrobe trunk. It is made like the weather 
strips on your windows at home. Be sure the trunk you buy has it. 

We make also steamer, dress, hat and wardrobe trunks 
of every type and grade. Sold by good dealers. 

Write for Booklet and name of your nearest dealer 


Tue Menpet-Drucker Co., Dept. A 


wif Look for the Dustproof moulding CINCINNATI Oo 


on the trunk you buy. 


The Man Who Saves the Road 


The Few Dollars a Week That Can Save 
Thousands 


HE Americans have marveled 
at the billiard-table smooth- 
ij ness of some of the French 
highways—some of those 
arrow-straight, tree-lined 

|| thoroughfares originally built 
4| by the Romans. The magnifi- 
cent surface is not to be won- 
ver, when the work of the road 
keepers is watched and understood. These 
road keepers now are aged and infirm, too old 
to fight, but clad just the same in the faded 
blue uniform of the great French Army. In 
some few cases the road tenders are women. 
In either case the work is weil done. 

After a downpour of rain the road keeper in 
charge of a certain section of a grande route 
or route nationale may be seen trudging 
along the roadway pushing a barrel of gravel 
or other surfacing material. And wherever he 
sees a tiny pool of water standing he recognizes 
a source of future trouble if neglected. At once 
he fills in the shallow depression and tamps it 


down. This is typical of the French way of 
doing things. They are small, perhaps, but 
thorough. 


It may be said that we in America like to do 
things in a bigger, broader way. Yes. We wait 
until the surface of a road is entirely gone, then 
we call out a great gang of men, mobilize the 
tar spreader and the steam roller and make 
the whole thing over. 


Very good. But in the 


meantime the road has been full of holes and 
ruts for six months or more. Motorists have 
sworn their religion away on it, tires have 
burst, farm produce has jolted off the wagons, 


.and the repair bill in the end, instead of repre- 


senting the upkeep of a decrepit old man and a 
gravel barrel at a few dollars a week, means an 
outlay of thousands of dollars. 

It is just as*typical of Americans not to watch 
the little things as it is of the French to concen- 
trate upon them. I believe there are some 
counties in New England where the French 
system of road repair is followed, with the re- 
sult that beautiful surfaces are maintained and 
the rate of general deterioration is about one- 
fourth what it is in the states where repairs are 
not ordered until there is work for the whole. 
gang and the steam roller. 

They have steam rollers in France, too, 
plenty of them. You can find some of them now 
up near the old fighting front, wrecked by Ger- 
man shells and rusting in the ditches. The 
roads in the “zone of the armies” required 
more than the pool-of-water treatment, but 
they stood the strain of the terrific traffic in a 
wonderful way. I seriously doubt if there are 
any roads in the United States which could 
have withstood the ordeals of those French 
highways. They were built for the ages, with 
foundations many feet deep; and for ages they 
have endured in a way to make of all France a 
motoring paradise. 


a Loose-Leaf Portfolio 


By Mary E. Hopkins 


5. Enlarged Detail Show- 
inz Attachment of Leather- 
Board Binding Strips and 
Ends of Cloth Back Folded 
Onto Inside 


2. Leather Board Cov- 
ered With Cloth 


3. Leather Board At- 
tached to Cover Board a=) 
4. Binding Strips in Place and Cover 
Board Joined by Cloth Back 


\ 8. Detail Showing 
Finished Corner on 
Inside 


6. Cutting Cover Paper for Back 


Materials. CovEr—Book- 
binder’s board, pulp board or 
any heavy cardboard. BINDER 
Strips—Leather board, oak 
tag paper or any tough paper. 
Back CLotTH—Sateen, etc. 


of Book 


7. Cover Paper Pasted to Back of 
Book and Turned Over on Inside; 
One End Pasted Down With 
Corners Pinched Up for Mitering 


shown in Figure 4 and in the 
enlarged detail at Figure 5, 
which shows the reason for 
cutting the cloth before turn- 
ing it over onto the inside. 

: (4) The book is now ready 


(Also may be used to cover 
binder strips.) COVER 
paper, 
wall paper, book papers of 
various kinds. Cloth may 
also be used. Lintinc— Book 


for the cover paper, which 
should be cut about 14% inches 
longer and 34 inch wider than 
the board—the back and front 
are covered separately. Using 
a hard, well-pointed pencil, 


cover paper about the same 
weight as cover paper. A 
piece of back cloth lines the 
inside of the back between 
covers. 


ONSTRUCTION. (1) Cut two cover 

boards the desired size and two strips 
leather board 14 inch wide and 1 inch shorter 
than the length of cover. Cut a strip of cloth for 
the back 3 inches longer than the cover and 144 
inches wider than the determined thickness of 
the book when filled. Cut two more strips of 
cloth 2 inches wide and as long as the strips 
of leather board. Also cut apiece of cloth wide 
and long enough to line the inside of the back 
between the binders. 

(2) Fold the 2-inch strips of sateen in the 
middle lengthwise and paste the strip of 
leather board inside‘as shown in Figure 2. At- 
tach these binder strips to the back edges of 
the cover boards as shown in Figure 3. Paste 
the cloth flap to the inside of the cover first 
and hold the leather board down evenly on the 
inside before bringing the other. flap over onto 
the outside of the cover for pasting. This leaves 
the binder strip loose enough so the cover will 
not bind when the filler is inserted. These 
strips should be fastened so their ends will 
come equidistant from the ends of the cover 
boards, and when the inne? edges of the two 
cover boards are brought together the two 
binder strips should come exactly opposite 
each other. 

(3) The cover boards are next joined by the 
back cloth, as shown in Figure 4. This cloth is 
cut long enough so that 11% inches will extend 
beyond the ends 6f the cover boards. Cut the 
back cloth on a line with the inner or back edge 
of the cover board up to the end of the board 
after it is pasted to the cover board. To paste 
the cloth on in a workmanlike manner, draw a 
line on the outside of the cover board and 34 
inch from the back edge and parallel to it, then 
paste the cloth so the edge of the cloth will fol- 
low this line. Use care to put the back cloth 
on so the two cover boards will lie in a straight 
line across the top and bottom ends. Fold over 
the projecting ends of the cloth at top and bot- 
tom and paste down to the boards and cloth as 


9. Inside of Book; Metal Binders 
_in Leather-Board Binding Strips. 
Also Shows Lining Paper Pasted 
on Inside of Cover 


‘draw a line about 4% inch 
from the back edge of the 
cover board and over the cloth 
back. This will be a guide 
when pasting the paper on the 
cover. In using paste follow 
this rule: When pasting cloth, apply the paste 
to the foundation, but when pasting paper do 
just the opposite and put the paste all over the 
paper quickly and evenly, using a wide brush. 

(Figure 6.) Before applying the paste, lay the 
cover paper on a table inside up and place the 
cover board over it in the position it is to 
occupy when done; mark around the board 
with the hard pencil, using care not to cut 
through the paper with the lead. This will help 
to adjust the cover to its proper place after the 
paste is spread. Place the paper cover over 
the foundation, using the line drawn on the 
cloth back as a guide and the little furrow that 
will be faintly seen made by the pencil, then 
rub out all wrinkles, air bel!s or humps that 
may appear, working from the middle of the 
sheet toward the corners, but being careful not 
to get the paper off the pencil line drawn paral- 
lel to the back of cover board. ; 

(Figure 7.) This shows the inside of the cover 
with one end pasted down and the corner 
pinched up into a rabbit’s ear to form a miter. 
Paste down both ends and the front forming 
the rabbit’s ears to make an angle of about 
forty-five degrees with the front and ends of 
cover. Cut off the ears with a pair of sharp 
shears, and smooth off the corner neatly by 
overlapping the little seam of paper that is left 
after cutting away the ear. Figure 8 shows an 
enlarged detail of a finished corner. 


| pele for the sake of looks and to prevent 
warping of the cover board, it is necessary 
to line the book. Cut the lining paper a trifle 
smaller than the foundation board, about % 
inch all around, and paste it smoothly in place. 
This is shown in Figure 9, which also shows the 
holes in the binder strips exactly opposite each 
other and the right distance apart to receive 
the metal fasteners for binding the filler. These 
may be bought at stationers’ or long brass 
staples may be used. To improve the appear- 
ance, line the back inside with sateen. 
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adhesive strength of the glue. 


The TUBE 1s so easy to handle. You 
need not soil your hands. The glue never 
hardens in it, and cannot “go bad” with 
age. And it’s always ready for use. The 
stopper—which is also the spreader—seals 
the Tube perfectly after using —without 
drip, leak, gummy edges or dried-on-rim. 
Use little or much, as required, replace the 
Stopper-Spreader, and again it’s “ready an’ 
waitin’”’ for the next job. 


The SPREADING TOOL is the curved 
end of the lengthened stopper. See the pic- 
ture above. Just pull out the Stopper— 
there’s the Spreader! Stopper and Spreader 
are one. It’s never lost, always ready for 


HE BEST ARTISAN in the world 

couldn’t do a good job if he didn’t have 
good tools. LePage’s Glue—the strongest adhesive known—would not 
be 100% efficient if it were not put up right—if it were not ready for 
instant use. So we added the good tool and perfect tube to the wonderful 
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work and the most efficient little tool 
for economically and efficiently ap- 
plying glue ever invented. Many 
times better than a brush that’s never 
there when needed. 


So you see how easy it is always to have 
LePage’s, the Universal Mender, ready for 
instant use, and easy to handle. Nothing you 
can buy—and it costs so littl—will help 
you more in making and mending. “Mend, 
don’t spend,” you know, is the thrifty-wise 
thought of the hour. 


Youwill find Le Page’sGlue at department, 
hardware, stationery and drug-stores. Geta 
tube today; never be without it in the house. 


Russia Cement Company, Gloucester, Mass, 


is made and guaranteed by IN Ui of LePage’s Glue. It’s 
the ink you have always wanted—the safest, most efficient and 

**kindliest’’ writing fluid obtainable. A perfect fountain pen ink. 
Ask your dealer for it. 


Spreader that's 
never lost / 


| 
| 
a 
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After a Journey 


Three Thousand Years Ago 


Travel stained caravans, halting? 
for the night, sought the same 
source of refreshment that weary 
travelers do today. A bath with 
Palmolive was the great “First Aid.” 


For the same Palm and Olive 
oils to which Palmolive owes its 
famous qualities, was the reat 
toilet luxury of that remote age. 


Theirs the discovery—ours the 
final perfection of the most perfect 
cleansers the world has ever 
known. 

Palmolive is sold by leadin?, dealers 
everywhere. It is supplied in guest 
room size by popular hotels. It is the 
favorite soap of the army and navy, at 
home and abroad. 

Send 25c in stamps for Travelette 


Case containing miniature packages 
of eight favorite Palmolive specialties 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY 
Milwaukee, U.S. A. 
The Palmolive Company of Canada, Limited 


Toronto, Ontario 


ia 


‘ 
“ 


Painted for The Palmolive Company by Dean Co 


NOTE: From the earliest recorded times Palm and Olive oils have served 
as cleansers and protectors to the people of oriental climes. Their wonderful 
qualities have guarded the peoples of these countries against hot sun and dry 
wind for centuries, These same qualities are embodied in the modern Palmolive. 
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opularity Party 


Full of Rhythm and Laughter, to be Given in the Community Hut 


By Edna Geister, Recreation Secretary, Y. W.C. A. 


SAILOR at a Hoboken party 
i} said: “‘To most of the places 
|] we go to get our fun we have to 
|| take our pocketbooks, but we 
»/ leave our personalities at home 

ijand never miss ’em. But I 
jj would like to see the fellow who 
could play ‘ popularity’ without 
his. personality being the first thing you could 
see on him!” 

To emphasize personality and minimize in- 
dividuality—this is what we aim for in our 
community parties. Does this tell the story? 
In Pittsburgh, because of a misunderstanding, 
we had as our guests two hundred and eight 
girls and six men. If individuality instead of 
personality had been the keynote of this gath- 
ering the two hundred and two girls who were 
left without partners would have departed in a 
sulk. As it was, at the end of the evening one 
of the girls remarked: ‘‘Say, honest, I was 
going so fast and laughing so hard all evening 
that I didn’t realize till this minute that I 
didn’t have a beau!” 

“Popularity Parties” are distinctly for com- 
munity groups such as one we had near Chicago, 
where four hundred 
sailors were entertained 


A Typical Successful Program 


Grand March. 

Folding-Chair Relay. 
Popularity. 

Newspaper Race. 

Living Alphabet. 

Going to Jerusalem (1919 Model). 
Suitcase Race. 

Do This, Do That. 
Refreshments. 

General Singing. 
Stunt—“The Pigtail Quartet.” 
Virginia Reel—No. 1. * 

This is My Nose. 
Rig-a-Jig-Jig. 

“Good Night, Ladies.” 


entire group about twenty feet from a goal 
line. The first man of each group carries a 
folding chair unopened. His partner takes his 
arm and must keepit throughout the race. At a 
signal, each first couple runs to the goal line, 
where the man opens the chair, places it, seats 


elbow. The left-over man and one girl are re- 
moved from the line of players each time. 


Suitcase Race. Each contestant has a suit- 
case and an umbrella. In the suitcase are a hat, 
a coat, gloves and any other clothing desired, 
so long as the contents are uniform. At a given 
signal all contestants run to the goal, open the 
suitcases, put on the clothes, close the suitcases, 
open the umbrellas and run to the starting 
point. The use of the relay plan adds greatly 
to the excitement. 


Do This, Do That. The company is put on 
the floor in gymnastic order. Orders are given 
for foolish gymnastic movements, and anyone 
who obeys a command which is preceded by 
“Do That,” rather than “‘ Do This,’’ must turn 
his back to the leader. 


Stunt—‘‘The Pigtail Quartet.’’ Four girls 
who have good voices and long braids stand in 
a row with their backs to the audience. The 
music master produces a most wonderful quar- 
tet by pulling on the braids as he would pull 
bell ropes. After a good selection they may 
sing a funny one, strik- 
ing wrong notes, etc., 


by twenty-five families 
of the neighborhood. 
The fact that there 
were only forty-two 
women, ranging from 
a seven-year-old child 
to fifty-four years, only 
added to the splendid 
spirit of the evening. 

I am assuming that 
for community parties 
such as are described 
in this article the num- 
ber of guests will sel- 
dom be less than fifty, 
and that the room will 
be long enough to per- 
mit at least thirty-five 
people to stand in a 


and at the end the 
director, by an appar- 
ent mistake, pulls off a 
false pigtail. 


Virginia Reel— 
No.1. The unique fea- 
ture of this Virginia 
Reel is that the entire 
group, by couples, per- 
forms figures at the 
same time. The com- 
pany is in two long 
lines, the partners fac- 
ing each other. 

(1) Each side joins 
hands along the line. 
The lines come to the 


single column; and I 
shall endeavor to give 
some of the general 
principles followed in cnmuarecting indoor pro- 
grams, a typical party plan as a foundation on 
which to build future programs, and directions 
for games for such programs. 

We try to have about fifty per cent of an 
evening’s program rhythmical, for there is 
something invaluable in the combination of 
laughter and rhythm. An informal “sing” 
while the crowd is gathering has proved more 
effective than the informal game. 

The evening proper begins with a receiving 
line into which everyone goes. The men line up 
in one column and the girls in another. The 
first man introduces himself to the first chap- 
eron, who passes him on to the next one, and so 
on, until he has met the last one. He then takes 
his stand next to her, becoming part of the line. 

The first girl goes through the same pro- 
cedure, then a man, a girl, etc., each one be- 
coming a part of the line in turn until the last 
one has passed down the line. This is especially 
good for a group of strangers, but there is a cer- 
tain dignity and formality about it that make 
it good for any kind of community group. After 
this the program given in the next column is 
followed. 


Grand March. The grand march always starts 
the fun. No matter how uneven the number of 
men and girls, there is something so contagious 
about lines of young people—for they are all 
young in the grand march—swinging up the 
room that everyone from grandfather to wee 
Betsy wants to be a part of it. The grand march 
should not be merely a grand march; it must 
be a grand march, and every figure should be 
a game. Three figures are given in the direc- 
tions below: 

To begin the grand march have guests fall 
in, in two separate columns—men in one and 
girls in the other—the leader of each column 
facing the director. The two lines separate, each 
leader taking his line to the other end of the 
room, where the two lines meet and come up 
double—with partners. 

Figure 1. CouNTermMArcH—Each leader 
turns back close upon his own line, turning 
always away from the center at each end of the 
room. When the lines are widely sepafated, 
the leaders at the far end of the room bring the 
lines to the center and come up in twos. 

Ficure 2—Come up in fours. The three on 
the right of each line of four march right, leav- 
ing one on the left to march alone to the left. 
Come up in fours. Three on the left side of each 
line march left, leaving one at the right to 
march alone to the right. Come up in fours. 

Ficure 3. THe Bripc—E—Divide in twos 
again. When these two lines of partners meet 
at the far end of the room the line at the direc- 
tor’s right forms a bridge by holding the inside 
hands high, while the other line passes under 
it, both lines marching all the while. When they 
again meet at the director’s end of the room the 
other side forms bridges and the former bridges 
pass under. This is done twice, both sides 
forming bridges two times. Either fast-time 
music or skipping step adds a great deal. 


Folding-Chair Relay. Eight couples of a 
large group are placed in groups of two couples 
each, one couple standing behind the other, the 


Refreshments Make a Good Rest Midway in the Program 


his partner in it, helps her up, folds the ‘nite, 
and together they run back to touch off the 
‘next couple. 

There may be several variations of this. For 
example, walk instead of run; walk backward 
to the goal line; the man stands on the chair 
and, with his partner, counts to twenty; the 
girl must sing the chorus of some popular song 
to her partner. 


Popularity. Music, ‘Turkey in the Straw,” 
one verse only, repeated over and over. A 
whistle is blown at the end of the verse, or at 
unexpected intervals. 

This game is invaluable where there are more 
men than girls, or vice versa. Assume that there 
are more men. All the men bunch in the middle 
of the room. The girls circle around them in 
as large a circle as possible, faced for marching, 
which means always with the left hand toward 
the inside of the circle. At a command, every 
man who can takes a girl for his partner. The 
rest stay in the center. The men and the girls 
forming the double circle march around until a 
whistle blows. The men then about face and 
march in the opposite direction, while the girls 
continue marching forward. 

At a second whistle all the men, including 
those from the center, jump to get partners. 
The left-overs are not allowed to leave the 
circle, but must go to the center and wait for 
the next chance. The marching continues as 
before. This is one of the most popular games 
for large groups. 


Newspaper Race. Each contestant is given 
two newspapers, one for each foot. He places 
one newspaper in front of him and steps on it 
with the right foot. He then places the other 
for his left foot, and so on, being allowed to step 
only on newspaper. The contestants race to a 
given mark and back. 


Living Alphabet. Two differently colored 
sets of the letters of the alphabet are given out 
to two groups. The leader calls out words, easy 
at first, and those from each group holding the 
letters making up that word must run out and 
form the word, each one holding his letter high 
and facing the judges. If a letter is used twice 
in a word, the holder must go first to one place 
and then to the other. 

In case of a double letter the holder needs 
only to jiggle his letter back and forth. The 
judges decide which side forms the word first, 
and score is kept. Eleven is usually the score 
limit. Judges should be so placed that the audi- 

fence will be able to see clearly the formations of 
the words. 


Going to Jerusalem. The principle of the 
1919 model is exactly the same as that of the 1862 
model—familiar to all—with the exception that 
girls or men may be substituted for chairs. 
About ten girls may substitute for chairs, stand- 
ing in a column. Count off in twos down the 
line. The No. 1’s about face so that along the 
entire column No. 1’s face No. 2’s, and each 
one stands with her right hand on her hip. 
Eleven or more men line up around them, 
march when the music starts, and when it stops 
most unexpectedly scramble for an outstretched 


center, bow, and go 
back. Repeat. 

(2) The lines drop 
hands. Each couple 
performs the following figures, all couples going 
through figures at same time: 

(a) Come to center and bow. . 

(b) Swing round right hands. 

(c) Swing round left hands. 

(d) Swing round both hands. 

(e) Back to back. (Arms folded high, go 
round each other at center, back to back.) 

(3) All follow the leaders, who march, each 
line turning away from the center to the place 
where the last couple had stood. Then the 
leaders join hands, forming a bridge under which 
each couple passes, —_ one forming a new 
bridge. 


This is My Nose. The leader says “This is 
my nose,” but points to her ankle. The one in 
line to whom she has pointed must point to his 
nose and say ‘“‘ This is my ankle”’ before she 
counts ten, or he must go down on his knees 
until a correct answer, later on, reinstates him. 
The leader continues in similar fashion, point- 
ing to various parts of the body, calling each 
by the name of some other part. 


Rig-a-Jig-Jig. Music, “Rig-a-Jig-Jig” (in 
“The Most Popular College Songs’’), one verse 
only, repeated over and over. A whistle is 
blown at the end of the verse. 

Form a large single circle. Drop hands and 
step back. Any number, varying according to 
the size of the circle, but usually from two for a 
small circle to ten for a large one, are chosen to 
step inside the ring and march around counter 
clockwise, close to the outer ring, till the first 
whistle blows. Each then takes the girl or the 
man—opposite, of course—nearest as partner; 
they cross hands, as in skating, and go skipping 
around the circle close to outside ring till the 
next whistle. 

All those who have been skipping drop hands 
and march around, single file. At the whistle, 
they take partners from the outside circle. 
When all have been chosen and have partners, 
the director calls out ‘‘Change partners,” or 
whistles at very short, irregular intervals, the 
players all the while skipping in a circle and 
catching new partners at every signal. 


The general plan is that every lively activity 


“in which the whole group takes part is fol- 


lowed either by some event put on by two or 
more people, like ‘‘This is My Nose,” or by a 
stunt. The general “sing” takes up not more 
than fifteen minutes and includes war songs, 
old favorites and funny songs, like ‘John 
Brown’s Baby Has a Cold Upon its Chest.” 
Group singing contests are very successful. 

The very best music for this kind of party 
has proved to be piano and drum. 

Some of these games may be used over and 
over again. Games like ‘‘ Popularity,” “ Rig-a- 
Jig-Jig” and “ Living Alphabet”’ have been used 
most successfully three and four times a week. 

For breaking the ice, for getting everyone to 
playing, for choosing partners and for forma- 
tion of games, the grand march is invaluable. 

The evening is usually closed with the lead- 
er’s best game when the fun is at its highest 
point. ‘Good Night, Ladies,’’ sung at that 
time with real meaning, is most effective! 
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“Styles for Every 
Room in the House’’ 


HATindividuality which 
you wish to express in 
your home decorations can 
be had by asking your dec- 


orator to use 


ANTTA 


MODERN 
WALL COVERING 


Made on cloth with a sur- 
face of durable oil. colors 
that do not fade, crack or 
peel. 


Dull finished, plain tints 
and beautiful patterns in 
colors to match your home 
furnishings. Try it ona 
room or two this Spring. 


Look on the back of the 


goods for the Sanitas trade- 
mark, 


Write for Booklet 
and Samples 
and address the manufacturers of 


SANITAS MODERN 
WALL COVERING 
Dept. 1 
320 Broadway, New York 


Lift out 


with Fingers | 


A few applications of Freezone | 


loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 


Apply a few drops of Freezone upon a 
tender, aching corn or a callus for two or 
three nights. The soreness stops and 
shortly theentirecorn or callus loosensand 
can be lifted off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
Freezone on your dresser and never let 
a corn ache twice. 


Small bottles can be had at any drug 
The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Wi ddi Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 

e sets of envelopes, $2.75. 
Cards, 75c. Write for samples. 


store in the United States or Canada. 
100 in script lettering, including two 
L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1035 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


100 Visit- | 
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2.C.H.LEONARD 


found only in 


as a china dish. 


Leonard Cleanable 


when 


Dealers in all the principal cities. 


catalog. 


103 Clyde Park Avenue 
GRAND RAPIDS 


“Like a 
Clean China 


Dish’ 


His newest gift solves allproblems of 


Perfect Home 
Refrigeration 


S a climax to 36 years’ refrigerator leadership, 

C. H. Leonard perfected rounded inside corners 

in his masterpiece—the Leonard Cleanable Re- i 
frigerator. This and our other patented features are 


LEONARD 


Cleanandile 


Refrigerator 


Its snowy, one-piece porcelain, extending entirely around 
the door frame and over the edges, can be washed as clean 


Ten walls of insulation keep cold in 
saving ice and food. Merely shutting 
the doors automatically draws them 
air tight by means of the Leonard 
Trigger Lock. Equipped with patented 


non-leaking device to insure long life. 


Don’t accept less for your money 
Porcelain- 
Lined Refrigerators with all these ex- 
clusive, patented features cost no more 
than refrigerators without them and we 
make refrigerators to suit every purse. 


Write for Mr. Leonard’s Book 


“*Care of Refrigerators,”’ and illustrated 


Grand Rapids Refrigerator Co. 


MICHIGAN 


Why You Need a Leonard 


Guard against food waste and save yourself . 
work, footsteps, worry and money by owning 
a Leonard Cleanable Refrigerator. Assures 
better family health, chills water and bever- 
ages pro rly, and keeps children’s milk at 
healthful temperature. 


For forty years 
Fashion has put her 
~ stamp of approval on 


All tints 50 cents (double quan- 
tity) at all toilet counters, or send 
4 cents for miniature box. 


The Freeman Perfume Co. 
Dept. 53 Cincinnati, O. 


EVERYTHING in fancy knit 
goods for Babies, Children and Women— 
Bootees, Sacques, Leggings, Sweaters, etc. 
Send for name of nearest dealer and booklet. 
SIMON ASCHER & CO., INC. 
( Established since 1879) 

362 Fifth Avenue Dep’tB New York 
Look forthe 
Label of the 

amb—il 
guarantees 
quality 


Up 
GOCDS 


REG. US. PAT. OFF. 


= HAMMER WATER = 
2 PROOF 3 
E HEEL PROOF= 


Chi-Namel 


Neither pounding heels nor piping hot 
water will affect Chi-Namel on floors, 
furniture or oiher woodwork. Remark- 
ably brilliant because of the waterproof 
self-leveling Chinese oil incorporated by 


our secret process, Chi-Namel finishes for hard 
or soft, old or new wood, are also the most eco- 
nomical because they cover one-third more surface 
than most other finishes. 


VISIT THE NEAREST 
CHI-NAMEL STORE 


Givers the representative store in its locality) 
and rm of the many Chi-Namel finishes for 
everything in the home and the ease with which 
you can apply these self-leveli Chinese oil 
finishes without laps or brush ma: It will be 
5 minutes well spent. 


THE OHIO VARNISH CO., CLEVELAND, O. 


Look Again 
In Two Weeks 


Bran aids the complexion. It acts 
as an inner cleanser—Nature’s laxa- 
tive. 


Doctors nowadays advise bran 
food—not drugs—when the system 
tends to clog. 


Have you ever tried it? 


Do so for a little while. Each 
morning eat a luscious dish of 
Pettijohn’s. See what it does for 
your spirits, your health, your com- 
lexion. You will not return to 
ranless diet, we believe. 


Pettijohns 


Rolled Wheat—25% Bran 


A breakfast dainty whose flavory flakes 
hide 25 per cent of bran. 

Also Pettijohn’s Flour—75 per cent 
fine Patent flour, 25 per cent bran. Use like 
Graham flour in any recipe. (3040) 


The Girl With the Faun’s Ear 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 


people to be different—oh, very different— 
from the people she had known all her life. And 
these people were just like anyone else. 

Still, she did begin to go about. Mrs. Clarke 
faded into the background. The Myers and 
their friends were all interested in the girl who 
had come, alone and friendless, to New York. 
It was not long before an evening to herself 
became a thing of value rather than a lonely 
period of homesickness. 

She liked New York; she realized that it was 
not to be compared with Greenfield, but there 
was something lacking. It was not what she 
had expected. It takes such a short time to 
get used to tflings; Nancy discovered to her 
horror, one night, that she was bdred with the 
Broadway restaurant where she and Ivan were 
dining, that the cabaret was stupid! 

Ivan was a year out of college and working 
at his first job, on a newspaper. He was much 
the most interesting person Nancy had ever 
known, and his few months of newspaper ex- 
perience made him a delightful person with 
whom to explore New York. Sometimes it 
seemed to Nancy that he knew everything and 
everyone; he had the sort of mind that collects 
facts of all kinds and files them away for future 
use. Always he could think of a new and ex- 
citing way to spend an evening, and many 
evenings in the week Nancy gave him oppor- 
tunity to prove it. And yet 

Nancy could not quite formulate what she 
had expected of New York, wherein the great 
city had disappointed her. 

The snow melted and winter softened into 
spring. Nancy had been in New York six 
months; she considered herself a New Yorker. 


“TET’S go up to Palisades Park to-night,” 

Ivan suggested one night as they. stood 
on the steps of Nancy’s boarding house, hesi- 
tating. ‘It’s just opened and it might be 
rather fun.” 

right,’’ Nancy assented. “I’ve never 
been there.” 

They dined at a small French restaurant 
and then went uptown and boarded a ferry 
boat. It pushed across slowly, rippling the 
purple water before it. Far down the river 
they could see the lights of the city gleaming 
golden; high on the Palisades great flaming 
pinwheels whirled against the dark sky; the 
roller coasters tore through the air like streaks 
of yellow lightning; the lights of the park 
seemed suspended from the heavens. 

“Oh, why doesn’t anything exciting ever 
happen?” Nancy said as they pushed up the 
steep hill to the park. ‘‘Here’s this city, the 
most gorgeously lovely place I ever saw in my 
life, the biggest city in the world—and nothing 
happens, ever.” 

‘People are either the sort who have adven- 
tures or the sort that don’t,’’ Ivan decided. 

“* And we’re the sort who don’t,”’ Nancy said 
sadly. ‘Look at me, Ivan. How can I expect 
to have adventures, a private secretary who 
looks like a private secretary, who wears flat- 
heeled tan shoes and a blue serge suit?” 

“You're the prettiest girl in New York,” 
Ivan said softly. 

Nancy scoffed. 
smiled in the darkness. 

The park was crowded with people. 

“T feel just like this sort of thing,’”’ Nancy 
said. ‘I want to ride on the highest, fastest 
roller coaster and scream as though I were 
scared to death. And I want to tear round and 
round on the merry-go-round and pretend that 
my horse is running away with me.” 

They boarded the merry-go-round for the 
seventh time. Nancy had leaped from her 
horse and stood, one arm embracing the brass 
pillar that held up the painted circular roof, 
the other outstretched. She swung her foot 
back and forth in time with the twinkling, 
hurrying music. 

“Tf I don’t get the gold ring this time I’m 
going to cry,” she called to Ivan as the fourth 
silver ring, which did not mean a free ride, 
slipped on her finger and clicked against the 
others. She changed them rapidly to her left 
hand and stood, almost dancing on her tiptoes, 
her skirts blowing back as the platform swirled 
around. Peering forward about the curve she 
saw the ring boy, who had pulled up the long 
iron rod and was holding out a big basket. 

“Rings all gone!” he called, grinning. 

Nancy flung away her rings of silver petu- 
lantly and climbed up astride a galloping 
wooden horse. ‘Next time I’m going to get 
it,’ she said defiantly to Ivan. 


But she 


HE turned and concentrated all her atten- 
tion on the spirited steed whose white mane 
was blowing in the breeze, whose pink tongue 
lolled out between his white wooden teeth. 
She pulled at the reins excitedly and stood up 
in the stirrups as he pranced. 

Then she noticed for the first time a girl who 
had been watching her. She was sitting in a 
chariot beside a rather bored young man, and 
she was the prettiest girl Nancy had ever seen. 
Yet it wasn’t wholly her prettiness that fasci- 
nated Nancy; it wasn’t the long jade earrings, 
the short red hair, the strange loose dress. It 
was something more than any of those things. 
Nancy knew instantly, as she would not have 
known six months before, that the scarlet of 
her lips, the delicate pallor of her cheeks were 
aided by cosmetics. Yet she wasn’t an actress, 
Nancy decided; and she was—well, ‘‘respect- 
able”’ seemed a ridiculous word, but it was, 
after all, what she meant. 

The merry-go-round stopped and the girl 
walked abruptly toward Nancy. “I hope you 
won’t mind my speaking to you,” the girl said, 
“but you’re having such a nice time and we’re 
so frightfully bored.” 

“Why, I—I’m glad you spoke to me,” 
Nancy said. “I ——” 


“T wondered whether you and the man 
who’s with you wouldn’t join my party,” the 
girl went on. “I’m Eve Norton; I do draw- 
ings for fashion magazines. I’m with a bunch 
of people who are bored with everything. And 
you two are so—so normal somehow.” 

Nancy laughed. “I’m Anne Bangs, and 
this is Ivan Myer,” she said. ‘“ And we’d love 
to play with you.” 


Benn followed the girl over to a group of 
people. Every one of Eve Norton’s friends 
belonged to the type that Nancy classed as 
“different.” They all looked—well, like people 
who do things. Nancy was young enough to 
New York and the world to think that the 
expression was her own. They looked artis- 
tic—that was it. There were three men and 
another woman. That instantly lifted them 
out of the class of people Nancy knew, had 
always known. Among them there was oc- 
casionally an extra woman, but never an extra 
man. 

“T say that Miss Bangs conduct this party 
from now on,” suggested a man who wore a 
blond beard and a red necktie and who looked 
to Nancy like a painter. “‘ What do you high- 
brows know about having a good time? I say 
we put ourselves completely in Miss Bangs’ 
care.” 

“‘Very good idea,” approved the pale young 
man with the heavy brown hair, whom Nancy 
immediately decided was a poet. 

Nancy looked at the five of them curiously. 
She had never seen any human beings look 
more bored. ‘‘Why—why—I think we’d bet- 
ter all go and get hot dogs,”’ she said. 

Shrieks of laughter greeted her suggestion. 

“They won’t hurt you, Chloe,” one of the 
men said to the other girl who had looked 
horrified at the suggestion. 

They walked over to the booth; and it wasn’t 
long before even Chloe, who, as an anarchist, 
was rather bored with the playground of the 
bourgeoisie, was laughing and almost having a 
good time. 

“Let’s all go down to Eve’s studio,” sug- 
gested Don Ewing, the third young man, who 
in particular had attached himself to Nancy. 

Nancy turned to look at Ivan, and found 
that he and Eve Norton had lagged behind 
the others and were getting along admirably. 
Nancy sniffed. ‘‘I’d love to,” she said. 


ze EIGHTH STREET they got off the Ele- 
vated and hurried through narrow streets 
to a street that was narrower and darker than 
any of the others. Nancy realized that the 
house at which they stopped was picturesque, 
but she had her suspicions about the plumbing. 
The studio was on the top floor, and Don 
Ewing, who with Nancy reached it first, 
pushed open the unlocked door. The room 
was lighted only by candles, and Nancy stood 
for a few moments in the dark while Eve lit 
them. Nancy resented the way she ordered 
Ivan about, making him light sconces, move 
chairs, bring her sofa cushions. Finally the 
shadows which edged the room turned into 
various things—huge carved chests, a gayly 
painted tea table, a cushion-piled divan. 

“‘Come over to the window,” called Don 
Ewing. “I want to show you something.” 

Nancy followed obediently to the back of the 
studio and saw uneven roofs, dark against the 
deep sky, flapping lines of wash, a fire escape 
hung with scarlet peppers, silvery bunches of 
garlic, tall, green chives growing from boxes. 
A room was lighted and a woman and five 
children sat about a great table. The table was 
heaped with colored cloth, scarlet, yellow, 
green, deep blue. 

“What are they doing?’’ Nancy asked. 

“Making paper flowers,’’ Don Ewing an- 
swered. ‘Even the kids are set to work.” 

“It certainly doesn’t look like New York, 
does it?’”’ Nancy said. 

Don Ewing laughed. ‘Our ultimate com- 
pliment to this city of moods,” he said. ‘No, 
it doesn’t.” 

Nancy looked at him curiously. She was 
not sure what he meant, but she thought it 
was humorous perhaps. She liked people who 
said things that she could not quite under- 
stand; they were interesting. Anyway, she 
liked Don Ewing; he was bigger than the 
other two men; not taller, but more broad- 
shouldered, more muscular. And he had 
pleasant gray-blue eyes. 

It was after two o’clock when she and Ivan 
finally went, with promises to come again. 

“‘Isn’t Eve Norton a peach?” Ivan asked. 

Nancy hesitated. ‘‘She’s lovely,” she said. 
“You didn’t talk at all with Don Ewing?” 

“No,” Ivan answered shortly. did 
have an adventure, didn’t we?” he added. 

““Why—yes,”’ Nancy answered. ‘I think it 
was wonderful of Eve Norton to speak to me. 
I’d never dare to do anything like that. I 
wonder whether we'll really ever see them 


in. 

“We will, if I have anything to do with it,” 
Ivan said. 

But it was not Ivan who brought about the 
next meeting. Monday morning’s mail brought 
a note to Nancy, a note written on rough, 
gray paper in that large, illegible kind of writ- 
ing that people call ‘“‘dashing.”’ It was from 
Eve, asking Nancy to lunch with her. 

Nancy was particularly long in dressing that 
morning. For almost the first time since she 
had started working she was the least bit 
absent-minded at the office. Luncheon was 
to be at one o’clock, and Nancy, naturally 
prompt as a good secretary should be, resolved 
to be fully fifteen minutes late. As she walked 
up the steps of the little French hotel, Eve 
stepped out of a taxicab. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 153 
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Children 


JAP ROSE 
SOAP 


If you could see a chemical analysis 
of this ultra refined toilet soap you 
would know why it is always so 
pleasing and refreshing to use, and 
why it leaves the skin in such per- 
fect condition. 


You would know too, why the child- 

| ren love it. And you would know 
that it is what its delicate transparency 

suggests—PURE. 

Roses in the cheeks, fluffiness in the 


hair, fragrant cleanliness everywhere 
—that’s Jap Rose. 


You'll Like It 


JAMES S. KIRK & COMPANY 
© CHICAGO 


Makers of Jap Rose Talcum Powder 
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the screen and the drama who find delight im the fine. § 
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“T shan’t apologize for being late,’”’ she said, 
“because you’re late yourself.” 

“Am I?” Nancy asked, looking at her wrist 
watch. 

They talked for a long while over their 
luncheon. Nancy watched Eve closely; she 
knew how to order a luncheon beautifully, and 
she was not in the least afraid of the waiter. 

“T’ve never been in this hotel before,” 
Nancy said. : 

“Mostly French people come here,’”’ Eve ex- 
plained. “It’s a charming old place—atmos- 
phere and all that. Only a few of them left.” 

“Tt isn’t a bit like New York,’’ Nancy said. 
“Tt’s so foreign and picturesque.” 

“Our ultimate compliment to the Magical 

_City,” Eve said, laughing. ‘Not a bit like 
New York!” 

Nancy’s eyes narrowed. Of course it might 
be that Don Ewing talked like Eve, she de- 
cided. “I think it is a compliment to New 
York, really,” she said. 

After that Nancy found a new world opened 
to her, just as that first dinner with Mrs. 


Clarke had made her part of Ivan’s set. At — 


first she felt a little out of things, a little apart 
from these people who talked of art as Nancy 
might talk of—oh, anything that doesn’t mat- 
ter. Then she realized that in New York people 
“have their own vocabularies, just as in Euro- 
pean countries larger groups of people have 
different dialects. And it didn’t take Nancy 
very long to find the key to Eve’s chatter. 
Tt didn’t take her many more weeks to decide 
that she knew almost as much about art as 
they did. 

She and Ivan deserted their old crowd for 
the new. They sat up late in Eve’s studio talk- 


ing and laughing, and eventually found it little © 


different from the parties uptown where they 
had danced and eaten sandwiches. In the old 
set Nancy had felt a little more interesting 
than any of the other women; at the studio 
parties she wasn’t sure. She felt that she 
could never do the things that Eve did; never 
dare to have the adventures, to do the sort of 
thing—oh, the sort of thing that Eve did when 
she answered a telephone call in the Robes- 
pierre, a call that was not for her, and through 
subsequent adventures added Art Davidson to 
the crowd that centered in her studio. 

Nancy wanted to take a studio of her own 
and be the center of things, just as Eve was. 
But she hated to draw the extra money that 
would be needed from her bank account; she 
‘shrank from the waste of it all. It appalled her 
that Eve paid so much more for a place, en- 
tirely without conveniences, than she paid for 
her steam-heated room, with its electric lights 
and hot water. She hated herself for her econ- 
omy; but, after all, she was alone in the world, 
and if she should lose her job—or fall sick 

So she bought herself new yellow-silk cur- 
tains and a samovar, and let it go at that. 


T WAS an afternoon in early summer that 
Nancy burst into Eve’s studio. Eve was 
lying on the couch among disordered cushions 
and trailing ends of silk and velvet. Ivan was 
sitting across the room, reading aloud. 

Nancy wondered whether it was jealousy 
that she felt. ‘‘Not working either, Ivan?” 
she asked after she had kissed Eve. 

“Got an assignment later,” Ivan answered; 
“so I-just dropped in here to see how every- 
thing was.” 

“Well, how is everything?’? Nancy asked 
amiably, taking off her hat and sitting at Eve’s 


et. 

“T’ve just had the most marvelous adven- 
ture,” Eve said. 

“In weather like this?’”? Nancy asked. 

“Yes. I was riding down Fifth Avenue ona 
bus, and I met the most adorable little French 
sailor you ever saw. Doesn’t speak a word of 
English, and homesick as he can be.” Eve 
smiled lazily at Nancy’s shining eyes. 

““How lovely!” Nancy approved. 
did you come to speak to him?” 

There was no envy in Nancy’s eyes as she 
listened to Eve; rather. there was something 
of the look a mother has for her child, the 
child who is to be all the things she never was. 

“‘Was there ever anyone like Eve?” Ivan 
asked. 

“‘Never!’’ Nancy answered. “Oh, I wish I 
could some time have something exciting hap- 
pen tome! But I guess nothing ever will. It’s 
because I’m not at all a Bohemian sort of 
person; I don’t look interesting. I don’t wear 
interesting clothes. I don’t know how to argue 
that decadence is really wholesome or selfish- 
ness really unselfish. I don’t know why lines 
should be eliminated in modern sculpture, and 
I’m sure I haven’t any feeling for color.” 

Eve laughed. At first she hadn’t been sure 
that Nancy was not sarcastic, but she decided 
finally that it was her own imagination. 

“You never look for adventure, Nancy,” 
she said. ‘‘And, anyway, how can you expect 
anything to happen to you when you will wear 
boys’ shirts, and never powder your nose, and 
do your hair in that absurd way?” 


TANCY looked at herself in the mirror anx- 
iously. It was a very young face that 
gazed so seriously back at her, a face slightly 
sprinkled with freckles and framed with straight 
dark hair that was coiled neatly at her neck. 

do powder my nose,” she said. I 
don’t know how else to do my hair. It isn’t 
fluffy like yours, Eve.” 

Eve walked over to her and pulled the pins 
from her hair’so that it fell about her shoulders. 
“Tt’s lovely hair, you know,” she said. She 
brushed it until it was like a dark thunder- 
cloud about Nancy’s face. Suddenly she 
paused. ‘‘Why, Nancy Bangs!” she said. 

“T have used imported soap,” Nancy in- 
sistec. 


“No —— Why, my dear—Nancy! You 
have a faun’s ear!” 

““A what?’’ Nancy and Ivan demanded 
together. 

‘**A faun’s ear! Come here, Ivan, and look.” 
Eve brushed Nancy’s hair from her face and 
pointed triumphantly to the shell-pink ear. 
“See,” she said. “This ear is pointed, quite 
pointed. And the other is round just like 
anyone else’s.”’ 

“*A faun’s ear?” Nancy said. She seized the 
hand glass. “It’s: pointed,” she repeated, 
“quite pointed.” 

“Why, you cunning thing!” Eve said. 
“Tsn’t that too amusing! Didn’t you ever 
know it? Why, Nancy, I never suspected that 
you were half faun.” 


“Tf you had pointed ears now ——”’ began 
Ivan, turning to Eve. 

“But fauns ” Nancy said; “ fauns —— 
Why, Evie, fauns ” Her voice trailed off 
breathlessly. 

“Well, silly?” 

“Fauns Why, Evie, they’re lovely 


things—all warm and brown and furry and— 
adventuresome.” Nancy was fascinated with 
the pink ear that the mirror reflected. 


7OU needn’t take it so seriously, dear,’ 
Eve said, laughing. “It isn’t going to 
change your whole life.” 

““Why—why, I don’t know,’”’ Nancy gasped. 
“‘“Maybe—maybe ‘it is going to change my 
whole life. I—I—no one ever told me that I 
hada faun’sear. I—I don’t think I could have 
worn blue serge and flat-heeled shoes all these 
years if I had known it.” 

“What has a pointed ear got to do with 
flat-heeled shoes?” Ivan asked. ‘I may be 
stupid 

“You are, Ivan dear,’ Nancy said gravely. 
“Tt has a whole lot to do with it. Hasn’t it, 
Eve?” 

“Why, I don’t know,” Eve said, returning 
Ivan’s smile. 

“T never knew ”” Nancy pinned on her 
hat abruptly and walked over to the doot. 

“What are you going to do?”’ Eve asked. 

“T’m going to buy a red hat!” Nancy an- 
swered, still breathless. 

red hat?” Eve repeated. “‘ My dear, can’t 
you show your—your woodland disposition in 
some more becoming way?” 

“But I’ve always wanted a red hat,’”’ Nancy 
said. ‘‘I’ll be back soon.” 

“What the ——” Ivan began as the door 
closed. 

Eve looked after Nancy in wide-eyed amaze- 
ment. ‘ 

““She’s mad,” Ivan said; “stark, staring 
mad!” 

“She’s adorable,” Eve said, and she seemed 
to be admitting something. 

“T’d as soon suspect Nancy of having a 
cloven hoof as a—a faun’s ear,’ Ivan said. 
Suddenly he began to laugh. 

““We’re making an awful lot of fuss over 
one little pointed ear that Nancy has had all 
her life,”” Eve said. ‘‘Go on reading to me, 
Ivan.” 


HEN Nancy came back she was radiant. 

And her clothes were new from the soles 
of her French-heeled slippers to the topmost 
cherry on her unusually scarlet hat. 

“Hello, Faun!’ Ivan called as she came in. 

“Hello, yourself!’’ Nancy’s eyes had never 
sparkled so before; never had she been so 
entirely lovely. 

‘<Good heavens, Nancy!” Eve said. 

“But I needed new clothes anyway,’’ Nancy 
answered her. 

“Tt’s a nice dress,” Eve admitted; ‘‘charm- 
ing. Didn’t know you had such good taste; bet 
it cost two weeks’ salary.” 

“Tt did,” Nancy said. “Exactly. There 
won’t be any money left for the old ladies’ 
home at all if I’m not careful. I bought ma- 
terial to make a new costume for Chloe’s party 
too. I’m not going to wear that ragged old 
pierrette thing again.” 

“You’re going to make my costume, aren’t 
you?” Ivan asked. ‘Eve said you would.” 

“She did?”’ Nancy exclaimed. ‘‘ Why didn’t 
you ask me yourself? I might have been a lot 
more enthusiastic. And I might not have 
promised to make one for Don.” 

“Well, you’re going with me, aren’t you?” 
Ivan asked. 

“You never asked me,” Nancy said sweetly. 
“And Don did; I just met him, by the way.” 

“But—but ——’” 

“You can come along with me, Ivan,” Eve 
said. “I thought that Don was coming along.” 

“After all, it doesn’t matter particularly,” 
Nancy said. ‘“ We can all go together. Don 
just said that he’d come up to the boarding 
house for me.” 

“But—let’s go and get the stuff for my 
costume,”’ Ivan said. ‘If we hurry there’s 
just about time before the stores close.” 

“All right,” Nancy said. 

They hurried out together, and Eve listened 
to their footsteps as they ran down the stairs, 
and waited until she heard the front door slam 
before she went back to her book. 

The days went on and the evening of Chloe’s 
party came. Don, a raincoat hiding his bril- 
liant pirate’s costume, a red silk handkerchief 
bound about his light hair, caused considerable 
sensation in the boarding house as he rushed 
up the stairs to the room on the third floor, 
front. 

He cried out in delight as Nancy threw open 
the door. “‘ You lovely thing!” he said. ‘‘ You 
lovely 4 

He stood quite still by the door and stared 
as Nancy twirled about to be admired. Her 
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ook Your 
In Ten Days 


All Statements. Approved by High Dental Authorities 


See What Film Removal Does 


This is to urge a ten-day test of a 
dainty film remover. Then look and see 


what really clean teeth mean. 


Ordinary methods of teeth cleaning 
They 
don’t protect teeth, as millions have 
discovered. Teeth still discolor, still 
decay. Tartar accumulates, pyorrhea 
often gets a start. Statistics show that - 
tooth troubles have constantly increased. 


Dentists know that the reason lies in a 
film—a slimy film which you feel with 
your tongue. It clings to the teeth, gets 
into crevices, hardens and stays, And 


have proved sadly inadequate. 


most tooth troubles are due to it. 


That film is what discolors—not the 


Just Let It Prove Itself 


The best way to know what Pepsodent , 


does is to use it and watch results. 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the di- 
gestant of albumin. The film is albu- 
minous matter. The object of Pepsodent 
is to dissolve it, then to constantly 


combat it. 
Pepsin long seemed impossible. 


must be activated, and the usual agent 
is an acid, harmful to the teeth. But 
science has discovered a harmless acti- 
vating method. Five governments have 
That fact 
inaugurates a new dental era. We can 


already granted patents. 


Return your empty tooth paste tubes to the nearest Red Cross Station 


It clean the teeth feel after using. Mark the 


teeth. It is the basis of tartar. It holds 
food substance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid in contact 
with the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. 


Dental science has for years sought a 
way to combat film, and has found it. 
Many clinical tests by able authorities 
have proved it beyond question. It is 
now embodied in a dentifrice called 
Pepsodent, and leading dentists all over 
America are urging its adoption. But to 
let all people quickly know what it means 
we are offering this ten-day test. 


now combat film, the great tooth 
wrecker, as we never could do before. 
The results are such that no one would 
miss them if he knew, or let his children 
miss them. 


Send this coupon for a 10-Day tube. 
Use like any tooth paste. Note how 


absence of the slimy film. See how the 
teeth whiten as the fixed film disappears. 

These results are all-important. Film- 
covered teeth are unsafe and unclean, 
and this test will prove them needless. 
Cut out the coupon now. 


Péepsadéent 


REG.U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A Scientific Product —Sold by 


. Druggists Everywhere 


(159) Address 


10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT CoO., 


Dept. 459, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Name: 


like a baby.” 


‘ is easier to be well than to be sick when you learn how. When 
you learn to daily build your vitality, disease germs, grippe and 
colds have little effect upon you. 

Be free from nagging ailments! Weigh what you should weigh! Have a 
good figure! Be happy! Enjoy life! Bea source of inspiration to your friends. 
In other words, LIVE. 

I want to help you to realize that your health lies almost entirely in 
your own hands and that you can reach your ideal in figure and poise. 


You can weigh exactly 


As sure as sunrise you can, by following a few simple, healthful directions at home. 


I KNOW it for what I have done for 87,000 women. I can 
do for you. Are you too fleshy? Are you too thin? Does your 
figure displease you? Let me help you. 

My work has grown in favor because results ove auich, natural 
and permanent, and because it appeals to COMMON SENSE. 
Here are samples of letters from pupils: 

“*Last year I weighed 216 lbs., this year 146, and have not 
gained an ounce back. I feel so youns and strong. It is sur- 
prising how easily I did it. I feel 15 years youre. is 

“Just think! I have not had a pill or a cathartic since I 
began, and I used to take one every night.”’ 

“My weight has increased 30 lbs. I don't know what indi- 
gestion is any more, and my nerves are so rested! I sleep 


If you are in Chicago, come to see me, but sit down and 
write me NOW. Don't wait—you may forget it. I will send 
you FREE my illustrated booklet showing you how to stand 
and walk correctly and giving many health hints. 


Susanna Cocroft, Dept. 36,624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Miss Cocroft has surely been doing a valuable war work. She is a nationally recognized 
authority on conditioning women as our training camps have conditioned our men. 


Be Well 


Without Drugs 


what you should 
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color catalogue. 


Look for the Bozart label on the corner of the rug 


BOZART RUG COMPANY, Sprincrietp, Mass. 
Sole Distributors: W. A. W. Davis Corporation 


230 Fifth Avenue, New York 


PPROPRIATENESS is the keynote of Bozart 
designs—any room, any decorative scheme. Added 
to the artistic designs of Bozart Rugs is the surprising feature 
of their economy. Ask your dealer. 


Write for our new 


Republic Building, Chicago 


FOR BABY’S CRIB 
Hygienic waterproof sheeting 
that really protects 
It is pure white, light, soft, 
pliable. Not heating, creates 
no perspiration, chafing or 
irritation. Easily cleaned— 
always fresh, dainty, sweet. 
36 in. wide, light or heavy; 
54 in. wide, heavy weight only. 
GET THE GENUINE. Look 
for Stork trade mark. If your 
dealer does not have 
Stork Sheeting write 

us. 

The Stork Co., Dept. 
1-N, Boston, Mass. 
Makers of Stork Shoes, 
Stork Pants, etc. 


‘ DEL DANE, 
:“*The Old Stove Master,”” ¥ 
said he would supply 
ou with a guaranteed 
alamazoo range that 
will save money for you. 
Also money-saving 
offersonFurnaces, GasRanges 
Kitchen Kabinets, Phono- 
graphs, Cream Separators, 
Roofing, Paint, Refrigerators 
and other home necessities. 
Write for This Book 
That Gives the Facts 
Ask for Catalog No. 306 
Kalamazoo Stove Company 
Mitrs. Kalamazoo, Mich. 


A Kalamazoo 


Direct to You’ 


IMPORTED FROM 
Just Slip it on!” 
If your dealer cannot supply you—Send 
50c for this dainty Bonnie-B Veil that 
you “Just Slip On" — no tying or pinning! 
Ask for Pat. No. 203. The Bonnie-B Co., 
Inc., 241 Fourth Ave., N. ¥. City. Also 


Importers of Famous Bousie-B Hair Nets 


New Methods in 
Child Training © 


Now for the first time there is a scien- 
tific method in child training, founded 
on the principle that confidence is the 
basis of control. This new system 
shows you how in your own home to 
correct the cause of disobedience, wil- 
fulness, untruthfulness and other dan- 
gerous habits which, if not properly 
remedied, lead to dire consequences. 
The trouble in most cases now is that 
children are punished or scolded for 
what they do. The new method re- 
moves the cause—not by punishment 
orscolding, but by confidenceand codp- 
erationalonglineswhich areamazingly 


easy for any parent to instantly apply. 

igh End sement: This new system, which has been put 
H est or s into the form of an illustrated Course 
prepared especially for the busy parent, is producing remarkable and 
immediate results for the thousands of parents in all parts of the world. 


It is also endorsed by leading educators. It covers 

all ages from cradle to eighteen years. aE ES 
“ New Methods in Child 

Free Book Training” is the title of ~ . : 

a startling book which describes this 

new system and outlines the work of the 

Parents Association. Send letter or 

postal today and the book will be sent 


free—but do it now as this announce- 
ment may never appear here again. 


The Parents Association 
Dept. 444, 449 Fourth Ave., N.Y. City 


Keep the Hair in Place 
5 Different Sizes- Stand 10¢ Packages Everywhere © 


The Girl With the Faun’s Ear 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 153) © 


golden-brown skin had been stained the color 


of her‘deepest freckle; her dark hair timbled 


over her shoulders from beneath a confining 
yellow scarf. There had never been such a 
gypsy dress; it seemed to smell of sweet hay 
and sunshine and flowers. It was incredible 
that Nancy could have made it from new 
materials; it was berry stained and brier torn; 
the small red slippers looked as though they 
had skipped over miles of country. 

“Don’t I look pretty?’”’ Nancy asked. 

“You ——”’ Don reached out his arms and 
stepped forward, but Nancy danced away from 
him, laughing excitedly. 

“T’m not going to wear a coat,” she said. 


“And I feel like walking and walking and. 


walking. Don’t let’s take a bus or a taxi or 
anything. Let’s walk down the Avenue to 
Chloe’s.” 

“You'll cause a riot,” Don said. “Of course 
I’m game for|anything that you are; but if 
we’re mobbed, don’t blame me.” 

“‘T won’t,” Nancy said. A gleam of mischief 
came into her eyes. “ Besides, if anyone really 
annoys us ”? She lifted her skirt suddenly, 
pulled a short dagger from a pocket and 
brandished it before Don. 

“Oh, Nancy!’’ Don dropped his arms help- 
lessly to his sides as Nancy ran out into the 
hall, her great hoop earrings swinging against 
her flushed cheeks, the blue beads about her 
bare neck clanking against the green ones. 


ON said that he felt as though he were 

walking with the President of the United 
States, or perhaps only an angel, as they went, 
arm in arm, down the Avenue. Everywhere 
people turned to stare and admire. A taxi 
driver nearly wrecked a hansom as he leaned 
out to look back. Nancy seemed quite uncon- 
scious of the delighted cries of appreciation 
that greeted her on all sides. It surprised Don 
a little that no one was mocking—that even 
some small boys they passed were silent and 
wide-eyed as Nancy went by. 


A few blocks before them Washington Arch 
gleamed white in the softness of the summer 
night; the Judson cross, glimmering through 
the opening, seemed suspended in the deep 
blue of the sky. 

“Look, Don!’’ Nancycriedsuddenly. ‘‘ Look! 
They’re having a party there too.” 


| Cheney taxicabs and limousines people in cos- 
tume were hurrying up the steps of one of 
the old houses that still remain on the first 
blocks of Fifth Avenue near Washington 
Square. Lights gleamed through the curtained 
windows; beyond the open door a crystal 
chandelier shimmered and cast dancing shad- 
ows on the carpeted floor. 

“‘Don!”’ Nancy said in a voice that was half 
a whisper. “Don!” Her bare hand touched 
her ear beneath the soft silk of her scarf. 
“We're going to their party.” 

“Veah?” Don said. 

““T say we’re going to their party. We know 
what Chloe’s will be like, just like any of the 
others. I want to go to their party.” 

Don looked at Nancy with amused, half- 
questioning eyes. ‘“‘We won’t miss much if we 
don’t go to Chloe’s,” he agreed. “And I can 
have you all to myself if we go and dance 
where we don’t know anyone. But—maybe. 
they’ll ask for invitations at the door.” 

“As though that mattered!’’ Nancy said 
indignantly. ‘‘We can tell the inquisitive per- 
son at the door that of course we haven’t any 
invitations because we weren’t invited. That’s 
easy.” 

Don laughed. ‘Will you promise to dance 
every other dance with me if I’ll go?” 

“T should say I wouldn’t,” Nancy said, 
running up the broad brownstone steps. 

“Nancy, you’re the sweetest thing I ever 
saw,” Don cried, and very gravely he tipped 
back her face and kissed her before he took her 
hand and followed her into the great hall. 
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‘The Wonderful Penny 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 


stayed there, and, being a pretty good sort of a 
boy, he was just a little more friendly with 
Margaret Warren than any other patient had 
been. Molly’s heart was big enough, heaven 
knows; but no heart is large enough to hold all 
the love that thousands of men are willing to 
offer. Mol!y’s heart had become almost, but 
not quite, immune to the attacks of men’s 
loneliness, their admiration, gratitude and 
plain longing to be mothered, although no sol- 
dier in her care ever suspected what a terribly 
hard heart she had. ‘ 

But Corporal Jones was different. There 
was something about him that was very differ- 
ent, and Molly had often wondered whether 
Corporal Jones wouldn’t be especially worth 
watching after the war. So when Molly saw 
him alone, knowing it was absolutely necessary 
to tell someone, she decided to tell him. 

She sat down beside him and said that it was 
a beautiful day, and how wonderful,it was that 
the war was over and that before long they all 
would be going home. Corporal Jones said 
that all that was so, and that, now that he was 
surely going to get well, there were certain 
things that made him think hard. He wasn’t 
going back to the places he left when he went 
into the army; the war had taught him a great 
many things and he was going to make good 
use of the lesson. Then he told Molly that she 
had made him understand a great many things, 
and had done a lot for him besides nurse him 
and, with Doctor Woodruff, save his life; and 
he wondered if, when they were all back over 
there and he got a start at making good, he 
could see Miss Warren again, once in a while, 
and tell her about it and perhaps get another 
pointer or two. 

Molly said that he certainly might see her, 
and Doctor Woodruff too. “I’m going to 
marry Doctor Woodruff, you know, Charley.” 


' THE path before him had suddenly been 
transformed into a trench full of blood- 
thirsty Huns, Corporal Jones could not have 
been more flabbergasted. Later, when he’d 
had time to think it over calmly, he came to 
the conclusion that no woman can possibly be 
so beautiful, so learned, so kindhearted, so en- 
tirely superior, that there isn’t some man she 
will marry; but Corporal Jones had no such 
philosophical thought to save him at the mo- 
ment when Molly told him her news. He was 
stunned, and looked at her as though he could 
not possibly have heard correctly. 

Molly Warren had done many things for 
Corporal Jones; she had washed him often in 


the old days, and brushed his hair and his 
teeth, and performed many other intimate serv- 
ices for him; and one night, when the biggest 
fight of all was on, he had told her that if she’d 
sit beside him awhile and pull for him hard 
he’d fool the doctors and get well; and while 
Molly was pulling hard for him, he’d held her 
hand just so he wouldn’t forget that he wasn’t 
fighting alone. 


ES, he’d held her hand all right, but that 

had been when he wasn’t all man, but was 
pretty near being an angel of one sort or an- 
other, and all the armies in the world couldn’t 
make him even think of holding Molly War- 
ren’s hand now that he was all man again. 
But here was a guy who was actually going to 
marry her, and that meant a whole lot more 
than holding her hand; it meant kissing her 
and putting his arm around her, and—good 
heaven!—what didn’t it mean? The “doc” 
was all right; he was a pretty decent fellow, 
as far as Corporal Jones knew, but he’d never 
suspected this of him. 

Corporal Jones turned slowly and stared at 
Molly Warren, speechless for a long time, till 
he blurted out: 

“Did he ask you, honest?” 

It was Molly Warren’s turn to stare as she 
tried to comprehend. Suddenly she under- 
stood and sprang to her feet. ‘‘Of course he 
did, Charley,” she laughed, and, just touching 
the top of his head with her fingers, she almost 
ran up the path. 

Corporal Jones watched her go. ‘‘Cripes!” 
he muttered, and when the relief of that had 
worn off, he said it again: ‘‘Cripes!” 


“’Shun!” Corporal Jones entered the big 
room, and the fifty men in it made some mock 
pretense of obeying the command. 

“Private Tommy Leeds?” . 

“Here, sir.” 

‘*Step into the hall and tell Major Woodruff 
that we respectfully request his presence here 
on a matter of importance.” 

Tommy Leeds departed and returned with 
the major. Then Corporal Jones made the 
speech that settled forever the custody of 
H. O. M. L., and he took it from the breast 
of Private Leeds and pinned it on the breast 
of Major Woodruff. 

“He asked Miss Warren to marry him,”’ he 
said. ‘‘He’s the bravest man in the whole 
damn A. E. F.” 

That is how the wonderful penny, with its 
marmalade all gone, returned to Miss Louise. 


Some Conundrums 


WHat would happen if a colored waiter 
dropped a platter with a turkey upon it? 
The humiliation of Africa, the fall of Turkey, 
the destruction of China and the overflowing 
of Greece. 

Which one of the United States is the largest 
and most popular? The state of matrimony. 

Why is the map of Turkey like a frying pan? 
Because it has Greece (grease) at the bottom. 

What two letters make a county in Massa- 
chusetts? S X (Essex). 


Two Spaniards went up in a balloon. The 
balloon burst. What nationality were they 
while coming down? The one came down a 
Russian (a-rushing); the other caught on a 
telegraph wire and came down a Pole. 

Why is a dissipated young man like Berlin, 
the capital of Germany? Because he is always 
on a Spree. 

What is the difference between the North 
Pole and the South Pole? All the difference 
in the world. 
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Don’t envy her— 
have instant beauty 


Eager partners hover ’rountl the girls with clear 
and dazzling skins. Don’t envy these girls. Use a 
‘*Complete Pompeian Beauty Toilette’’ and have a 
beautiful and alluring complexion yourself. 

First a touch of fragrant Pompeian DAY Cream. 
Work this softening vanishing cream well into the 
skin, so that powder will not stick in spots. Now 
the Pompeian BEAUTY Powder, with its pearly touch 
and captivating perfume. Then a bit of Pompeian 
BLOOM on the cheeks. This touch of color in the 
cheeks not only adds the bloom of youthful beauty, 


but also makes your eyes seem darker and more lus- 


trous. 


Five Pompeian Aids to Beauty 
Pompeian BEAUTY Powder, Pompeian DAY 
Cream or Pompeian BLOOM may be used separately 
or together. Sold by your druggist at 50c for each 
article. Guaranteed by the makers of the well-known 
Pompeian MASSAGE Cream, Pompeian NIGHT 
Cream and Pompeian HAIR Massage. 


THE POMPEIAN MFG. COMPANY 2001 Superior Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Presto! What a change in a few moments. © 


Liberty Girl Art Panel 
and 3 Samples 


will be sent for a dime. A beautiful, 
patriotic panel, 28 inches by 7 inches, 
finished in colors. With the samples 
you can make many interesting beauty 
experiments. Please clip the coupon 
now 


THE POMPEIAN MEG. CO. 
2001 Superior Avenue, Cleveland,Ohio 


i THE POMPEIAN MBG. CO. 
2001 Superior Avenue, Cleveland, O. 


| Gentlemen: I enclose a dime for a 1919 Liberty 
| Girl Panel and 3 samples. 
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Silk Satisfaction Demands 
Both Looks and Wear 


OMEN wear silk hosiery because of its beauty—the quality 
appearance of its material and its snug, dressy, ankle-clinging 
fit. But, in selecting the kind of silks you will wear, looks need 


Reinforced Silk Hosiery 


has extra threads at toe and high spliced triple heels that make it unsur- 
passed for durability. And, in addition, the cotton soles are double and 
the transfer line at the silk lisle garter hem is reinforced and non-tearing. 


Only purest unloaded Japan silk, rich, lustrous and beautiful, is ever 
used. Black Cat Silks are never cloudy, muddy or uneven. Fast-color, 
non-crocking dyes in a wide range of shades, add to the 
life of the silk and protect wearers’ feet. 

Black Cat is made For All The Family. You can 
secure this same standard brand in all weights, sizes and 
materials for men and children as well as for women. Ask 
your dealer for it by name. 


BLACK CAT TEXTILES CO., Kenosha, Wis. 


We also make the famous Cooper’s-Bennington Spring Needle 
Underwear for men, known the world over for comfort, durability 
and the extra mile of thread woven into each garment. 
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Mapleine 


Will Delight You 


It will bring to your table new 
delicacies in cakes with filling 
and frosting of new, delicious 
flavor; desserts of novel taste. 
Different from those repeatedly 
served, but just as easily made. 
Simply use Mapleine in the old 
recipe and get new taste, beauti- 
ful, maple-gold color. Delightful 
hot or cold desserts, pudding 
sauces, candies are made with 


Mapleine 


And to sugar and water 
Mapleine adds the magic 
touch—creates syrup for hot 
cakes of rich, rare quality. 


Grocers sell Mapleine 
Send 4c stamps and carton top for 
Mapleine Cook Book. 200 recipes. 


Crescent Manufacturing Co. 
321 Occidental Avenue 
Seattle Washington 


Trot-Moc 


EUAN eg THE GENUINE HAVE THE TRADE MARK 
7 STAMPED ALL OVER THE SOLE 


Back to Nature Shoes 
FLEXIBLE, LIGHT WEIGHT 


Trot- Mocs are ideal for growing feet. They 
flex the muscles of the feet and legs, 
promoting proper development. 
Built on Nature lasts. Uppers of 
soft yet tough Indian Tanned Moose. 
Flexible, long-wearingTrot-Moc 
soles. Lined and unlined 
models in boots and oxfords 
for children, youths, 
misses, growing girls, 
boys’ and grown-ups. 


dealers’, 


POSTPAID Spring Booklet FREE 
if your dealer for the asking. 


cannot supply them. 


Ashby-Crawford Co., Dept. A, Hudson, Mass. 


Cut Me Out 


and mail me, with your 
name and address, to The 
Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, 886 Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
I will bring you full details 
about how you can make 
$5 or $10 a week extra in 
your spare time! 


Name 


cAs pure as any confection can be made. 

es Produced in a model, new and absolutely san- 

itary factory. 

j | Mail orders filled anywhere. 

4 Sent in a protected carton —each ‘‘Praline’’ 

wrapped in glazed paper. Carefully packed. 

P. O. or Express Money Orders, or Personal 


checks received. 
BOX OF 7 (Sample) - - $1.00 
BOX OP12--- - - 150 
BOX OF 2@- - - - - 8.00 


Sent Parcel Post, prepaid, insured. 
DEALERS WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


| The HOTEL GRUNEWALD CATERERS 
| Dept. 17 NEW ORLEANS,LA. 


Copyright, 1919 


made the earnings of these women even more 
important during the war than these figures 
of 1907-1908 would indicate. In the period of 
readjustment now upon us, with the cost of 
living still high, we face a situation in which 
the wages of tthe women make the difference 
in thousands of families between a fair stand- 
ard and poverty with all its tragic results.” 
During the war, when production was such 
an important item as to be, mayhap, the de- 


- ciding factor between victory or defeat, society 


had an interést in the wage scale as it effected 
efficiency. It is almost a truism that increase 
in wages makes better workers. Appreciation 
of any kind makes for better work. An exam- 
ple is given by a large firm making ready-made 
garments. They employ 8000 people, 63. per 
cent of whom are women. In the two. years 
they increased wages from 25 to 80 per cent— 
their profits were doubled, an increase due to 
such an increased efficiency of the workers as 
to do away with the need for sub-foremen and 
examiners and make for better workmanship. 

Society may not so keenly realize its interest 
in efficiency and output as it did during the 
war,’ but that perhaps is due to society’s stu- 
pidity. Some day it will recognize the fact 
that time lost and energy wasted are a distinct 
loss in a world that has not yet learned how to 
produce enough food and comforts to supply 
its entire population. 

“Tt is not sufficient,”” Miss Van Kleeck sums 
up this point, “‘to leave only to management 
and workers the settlement of issues which are 
fundamentally important to the entire citizen- 
ship of the country. Labor standards cannot 
reflect the best thought of the citizenship of 
the country if its course is to be determined by 
any process other than education of the entire 
public.” 


Out of Their Own Mouths! 


RANTED, then, that the principle of equal 

wages is right, granted that the interests 

of society require its application, why is there 

difficulty? And why is this reiteration of the 

principle on the part of a whole service of the 
Government necessary ? 

Wages, one may surely insist, are not equal 
if the rate fixed for men is higher because the 
earner is a man than it would be if the earner 
is a woman. This is simple discrimination. 

In machine shops all over the country young 
boys with no training at all have been taken on 
as beginners at the rate of thirty-one cents an 
hour, while women with machine experience 
and good habits of work were started at twenty 
cents. Elevator men in a certain city were 
paid fifteen to twenty-five dollars a week; 
women who replaced them were paid nine to 
twelve dollars. When asked why this discrep- 
ancy, the manager of one large retail store said: 
‘““Women do not do the same work. While the 
men clean the cars, girls only operate them.” 

But inquiry revealed the fact that elevator 
operators are not supposed to clean their cars 
and do not, in fact, do so. 

There are many like instances that have been 
investigated by disinterested parties. Women 
receive thirteen dollars and fifty cents for lathe 
work for which men, four weeks before, were 
receiving thirty-five dollars. In the same shop 
men receive twenty-three dollars, women on 
the same job less than thirteen. In the same 
room men get twenty-five cents ,an hour; 
women on the same job, twenty-tw® In one 
case recorded the wage was cut from seventeen 
cents an hour to seven cents an hour when the 
men were replaced by women. 

Sometimesthe discrimination is due to a prej- 
udice which is probably a relic of the old idea 
of women’s inferiority as human beings, but 
mostly it is the result of the outworn formula of 
the paternal support of the family; it springs 


from a mistaken idea of the home responsibili- 


ties of women. 


“The Same Wages” Often Deceptive 


SLIGHTLY less obvious inequality is in- 
dicated in the case where the manager of 

a New York dock company said: ‘‘We have 
been using women for hauling since January 
twenty-fifth, paying them the same money as 
the men, thirty-two cents and a half an hour.” 

But investigation revealed the fact that men 
were, at that time, receiving forty to forty-two 
cents an hour. Men’s wages had advanced, 
but the women were receiving what the men 
whom they replaced did. This, of course, was 
a very common situation, when women re- 
placed men during the war. 

A more subtle, but none the less absolute, in- 
equality is revealed by the remark of a railway 
official in the. Middle West: “‘We pay the 
women as much as we paid the men. Some of 
them are earning as high as forty cents an 
hour. They do much more work than the men. 
The women are pleased to get such high wages 
and they work hard to stay with us.” 

“Tt does not seem to occur to this employer,” 
said Miss Van Kleeck, in recounting this, “‘or 
to anyone else that if a woman does more work 
than a man she is worth more pay. On every 
side we hear employers admitting frankly that 
the women newly come into their shops are 
doing more work and better work than the men 
formerly employed, and in the same breath 
they that they pay the women 
the same as they paid the men. No one even 
laughs or questions when they make the state- 
ment.” 

Perhaps the most flagrant inequality that 
has come to the Service’s attention was perpe- 
trated in a New Jersey factory. The men had 


Should a Woman Get a 
Man’s Pay? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39) 


been paid by the day. The women who took 
their places were put on piece rate. They made 
so much more than the men, owing, you under- 
stand, to the fact that their output was 
greater, that the employer became alarmed, 
deciding that an error had been made in set- 
ting the rate. The wage rate was then low- 
ered, with this explanation: ‘‘The women who 
are working on this other process in the next 
room work just as hard as these women, but 
they are not able to make so much owing to the 
fact that they are doing women’s work; that 
is not fair to these second women; therefore, 
we will reduce the piece rate in this first process 
so the women will make the same in the two 
rooms.” 


Suit the Wages to the Job 


OU see, what we need,” said Miss Van 

Kleeck, ‘‘is not equal wages, but a wage 
scale fixed for the occupation, without regard 
to the sex or the person who does it. Then 
whoever is able to fill that occupation, per- 
form that operation, or do that job, should re- 
ceive the wage. That is what the Woman in 
Industry Service advocates when it states so 
emphatically that the wage should be estab- 
lished on the basis of occupation and not of 
sex.” 

Frequently the claim is made’ that the em- 
event of women makes it necessary to 

reak up the job, or process, by giving the car- 
tying of heavy weights, or the tool fixing, or 
the heavier parts of the operation to men, 
leaving women only part of the original proc- 
ess. In cases like this one man may do this 
heavy work for several machines, perhaps for 
a number of them. 

If the work taken over by the man is the 
more skilled part of the work, if it contributes 
more largely to the amount of output, then it 
would be right that his share of the wage should 
be the larger. But as it often happens, this 
part of the work is the less skilled. In this 
case, if the man was paid a low wage accord- 
ing to his occupation the woman would draw a 
correspondingly high wage, for she would be 
occupied wholly with highly skilled occupa- 
tion and her time would not be taken up—as 
ho male predecessor’s—with the unskilled 
work. 

As a matter of practice, the wage of the man 
helper is added to the wages of the women he 
helps and the total amount of wages coming 
to the process pro-rated among them. This 
can be, and is, the means of much unfairness, 
when a man, just because he is a man, is given 
a higher wage than his occupation would war- 
rant if the wage was based on occupation re- 
gardless of sex. 


The Danger of Lowering the Standard 


HE waitresses’ union of a large Middle 

West city had difficulty this year with its 
contracts. These contracts provided a wage 
scale lower than that of men’s contracts. What 
then was to be done when the women took 
men’s places? Were they to receive pay ac- 
cording to the men’s contract or their own? 
__ The secretary of the union argued thus with 
the manager of a large restaurant: ‘Suppose 
I take your place at less than you get. Do 
you think, when you come back from the war, 
that you will get it back at the higher wage 
you now receive?” 

The manager “saw the light,” as she ex- 
pressed it. It is a light that all laborers, men 
and women, should see. If the women are to 
be paid a lower wage rate they will underbid 
the men. 

What, then, becomes of this standard of 
American life upon which the American public 
insists? A lower wage rate to women is not 
unfair merely to women; it is unfair to all 
labor, for, again to quote Miss Van Kleeck, 
“it is an underbidding of men’s standards by 
women. Antagonism caused by competition 
between the men and the women in industry 
would be the more unfortunate in that it would 
have its roots in the twofold fear common to 
both men and women, the fear of wage compe- 
tition as well as the fear of unemployment. 

“‘We do not want to see an alignment of 
women workers against men workers. Rather 
should we have a united attack by both men 
and women upon the causes of these fears. 
Success in this attack depends not in an un- 
equal wage rate that permits the women to 
underbid the men, but upon extending to 
women the right to and the responsibility for 
participation in action dealing with labor 
problems. Without this recognition, women’s 
new-found economic independence may be- 
come a two-edged sword. 

“A fear of a cut in the wage rate cannot be 
overcome by forcing women to work for less 
than men, but by a wise extension of those 
agencies of adjustment which can only be suc- 
cessful in so far as they derive their strength 
from real collective bargaining. 

“Tt is the absence of these agencies of adjust- 
ment in the bargaining that makes the present 
situation so strained, each side awaiting anx- 
iously the first test of strength on the main- 
tenance of wages paid during the war or their 
reduction to pre-war rates or lower. 

“The situation will be further complicated 
if there is left outside the collective will a large 
body of women workers who are willing to be 
underpaid, or ready to underbid the men. It 
will be a situation fraught with disaster, not 
only for the men and for the women, but for 
the standards of American life, and thus for 
America.” 
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The most important thing to you, in buy- means certainty of quality and guaranseed 
ing, is not what a thing is made of or how _ satisfaction. Upon the fidelity with which 
it is made—but who made it. The only this company’s products live up to their 
sure way to get good quality and good value name a great business has been built. - 
is to rely upon the reputation of the maker. he faith which this business puts in its 


Certain-teed is a name you can trust. It products justifies your faith in them. 


If you have your painting done, ask the painter to use Certain-teed—he will get it for you. If you do the painting yourself, 
you can buy Certain-teed in any size can, and in all popular shades. Certain-teed Paints and Varnishes are made for every 
exterior and interior surface. Each is specially prepared to give the best and most lasting results for its use. Ask for 
Certain-teed wherever paints are sold. 


Certain-teed Products Corporation— Offices and Warehouses in principal cities of America 


PAINTS VARNISHES ROOFING & RELATED BUILDING PRODUCTS 
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The Bissell Carpet Sweeper meets this 
requirement perfectly. It is light, easily 
handled, easy to use, and thoroughly efh- 
cient, yet economical. It does not wear and 
tear the rug, and outlives dozens of brooms. 

But for 100 percent efficiency, be sure to 
_ give your sweeper the common care re- 
_ quired by anything mechanical. Keep it 
clean—the dust-pans well emptied—the 
brush free from threads and hair. And put 


Vacuum Sweepers, 
and Carpets,”’ upon request. 
Oldest and Largest Sweeper Makers 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Made in Canada, too 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CoO. 


Daily 
Sweeping 
and 
how to do it 


OW to do the daily sweeping 
easily, quickly, and effi- 
ciently, is the real sweeping 

problem. The vacuum sweeper 
takes care of the thorough weekly 
cleaning—but rugs and carpets 
must be gone over every day. 


To do the daily brushing up 
with a broom is to choose the 
hardest way, and also the danger- 
ous way from the health stand- 
point. You can’t afford to stir up 
a cloud of germ-bearing dust. 


BISSELL 
SWEEPERS 


one drop of oil in the bearings occasionally. 
Follow the printed directions. 


Push the Bissell lightly over your floor 
with the handle held in one hand at an 
easy angle. Don’t make hard work of it. 


When cleaning day comes, use the 
Bissell Vacuum Sweeper which gets the 
deeply imbedded dust. It combines air 
suction and brush. 


Bissell’s “‘ Cyco”’ Ball-Bearing Carpet Sweepers are $4.25 to $7.50. 
to $14.50 — depending upon style and locality. 
At dealerseverywhere. Booklet,“‘ The Care of Rugs 


(LAXATIVE) 


ForNormal 
action 


SRA 


UseThis Chest FREE 


ent on 

2 AFamous 
Free Trial rea Pays tor it 
CedarChest, Your choice of many styles and it saves 
designs sent on 15 days’ freetrial. A Piedmont Direct from 
protects furs, woolens and plumes from moths, mice, dust Factory to 
and damp}. Distiuctly beautiful. Needed inevery home. 
Lasts for generations. Finest wedding or birthday ; 


ift. Write today for our great new catalog—all postpaid free to you. 


DMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. 19, Statesville, N.C. 


WENTE CLOVER 


Your time and money have been 
wasted unless you protect your 
new frock with good dress shields. 
White Clover Dress Shields are 
superior in quality and workman- 
ship and so soft and pliable that 
'| they fit the arm with perfect com- 
fort. In flesh, white and black. 
| If you can’t obtain just the White 


Clover shields you wish, send for 
Booklet 6-A and name of nearest dealer. 


Tue Omo Manvracturinc Company 
Middletown, Conn. 


Shoe Selection 


Can Be a Pleasure 


It is possible to enjoy the luxury 
of extra comfort at no extra cost, 
yet wear all-leather shoes designed 
according to the newest styles. You 
don’t have to “ break in” 


The Original and Genuine 


Di:ARee 


Buffalo 


These famous cushion inner 
soles absorb all shocks and 
jars to the body. Just like 
“walking on velvet.” 

The Dr. A. Reed dealer 
in your locality will be 
pleased 
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REPRODUCED BY COURTESY OF THE LOWE BROTHERS COMPANY 


‘Does it Pay to Paint? 


By Charles E. White, Jr. 


OULD it surprise you to be told 
4 that paint is not used chiefly 
||for ornamental purposes? 
i} Cream walls with tan trim- 
4 mings or white walls with a 
green roof may absorb your at- 
tention, but color appearance 

Sat) is really of but secondary im- 
portance. Paint is used primarily for protec- 
tion. Paintis the armor worn by your building 
to prevent annihilation by the elements. The 
sign at the top of the page is an excellent ex- 
ample. That sign is forty years old. The 
elements have worn away the background 
wood, leaving the painted portion raised as if 
the letters had been carved. We paint our 
buildings to preserve them. Exposure to the 
atmosphere causes rot or rust in most building 
materials. Paint has been found to be a chemi- 
cal combination of materials which prevents 
rustand decay. Your building will live as long 
as the paint lives. 

All paint manufacturers could make cheap 
paint, but many refuse to do so. There are 
enough paint users who know that it actually 
costs less to keep a building well painted and 
to use higher-grade materials. 

Why does cheap paint cost more? Because 
in the first place three-quarters of the cost of 
your painting job is for labor and only one- 
quarter for materials. Thus, the item for paint 
itself is but a small portion of the cost, and 
cheap material does not save you very much in 
the beginning. Then the cost of applying or- 
dinary paint is actually more than when using 
material of a higher grade, because cheap 
paint is more difficult to “brush out”’ on the 
wood; your painter must use more than when 
better paint is employed. When you consider, 
also, that poor paint gives way and ceases to 
protect, anywhere from six months to two 
years after it is put on, while good paint may 
go four or five years or more before losing any 
of its preservative qualities, you can figure in 
dollars and cents how much is saved by using 
high-grade paint. 


UT paint is very high now. More than ever 
it is a temptation to cut down on quality. 
The best white lead—one of the ingredients of 
paint—costs, perhaps, $13 to $14 a hundred 
pounds, when formerly it could be purchased 
for about half that amount. Linseed oil—an- 
other ingredient—rose to $1.75 a gallon at last 
accounts and is quite likely to go higher. 

Yet it pays to paint well. 

The additional cost of repainting in after 
years is another item which increases the aver- 
age cost of a job of poor painting. Poor paint 
leaves your building in such poor shape that 
when you come to paint again you must pay 
extra to overcome the inferior paint under- 
neath. When better paint is used in the first 
place, the cost of the next job is less because the 
undercoatings are in better condition to receive 
the new work. 

Why is so much said about ready-mixed 
paints as opposed to paint mixed on the job? 

If your painter is a man of wide experience 
and undoubted honor, if he knows all about 
the manufacture of paint, has sufficient knowl- 
edge of chemistry to understand mixing in- 
gredients properly; if he uses nothing but 
materials of the highest quality—white lead, 
zinc, drier, colors and linseed oil—he might mix 
paint on the job that would quite if not en- 
tirely approximate the quality of a first-class, 
ready-mixed brand. 

The paint manufacturer, purchasing ma- 
terials in enormous quantities, selects them 
expertly, grinds and mixes them with utmost 
accuracy, using approved machinery, at very 
much lower labor cost than the hand painter. 
Then he usually has had a wider experience 
because his standardized product is shipped to 
every country on the globe. Complaints of 
paint failures as well as praise of paint suc- 
cesses have assisted im refining his formulas. 
This scientifically exact knowledge of paint 
mixing is assurance to the customer that he 
will get the best paint that money can buy. 

Ready-mixed paints of the better class are 
usually true to color, though hand-mixed paints 
may vary several shades. Ready-mixed paints 
can be depended upon to fade as little or as 
much as the honest manufacturer states; they 
are not experimental, and the colors, selected 
by number from the color card, are dependable. 


HY does good paint sometimes end in a 

poor job? The best materials are no indi- 
cation that the final result will be satisfactory 
if the paintisapplied improperly. Many a pot 
of excellent paint has turned out a poor job 
because of bad painting. Often a mistake is 
made in paying too little to the painter. When 
getting prices from painting contractors—each 
figuring on the same grade of paint, we pre- 
sume—you should determine what kind of a 
job each man would give you. Can the cheap- 
est man produce as.good work as the highest? 
Will his men paint their very best? Are they 
skilled, honest, efficient and careful? 


Is ready-mixed paint always ready to use? 

Often ingredients must be added to ready- 
mixed paint at the job to take care of local 
conditions. For instance, in damp or cold 
weather, when paint has a tendency to dry too 
slowly, the addition of a little “‘drier” might 
be necessary to make the paint “set”? more 
quickly. Near the seashore zinc is often added 
to harden the paint and make it withstand the 
penetrating sea air. When paint has a tend- 
ency to “sag’’—flow down to the lower edge 
of a board—it needs stiffening, and frequently 
other peculiar conditions must be met in order 
to make the material suitable. Any problem, 
usual or unusual, can always be solved, how- 
ever, and paint manufacturers maintain infor- 
mation departments to advise the public, freely, 
accurately and with no loss of time. 


HE future durability of your house, barns 

or fences depends much upon the first cr 
priming coat of paint applied to them when 
they are first constructed. Upon it is based 
the wearing qualities of future coats. Paint for 
priming should be thinned out with linseed oil 
until it is in condition to flow freely into all the 
pores of the wood and fill them completely. 
New wood under the microscope looks spongy 
and, being very greedy for oil, should be given a 
paint containing plenty of oil. The priming 
coat should be “‘brushed out” thoroughly to 
cover completely every part of the wood. 

Many a building owner has spoiled his paint- 
ing job by pushing the painters too fast. The 
priming coat should be allowed to dry thor- 
oughly, often from one to four weeks. When 
dry, it should have a uniformly “painty” ap- 
pearance—slightly glossy. If you see any 
spots where the paint looks dull these should 
be touched up with linseed oil. In course of 
time after your building is painted the oil will 
dry out and it is then that paint gives way and 
loses its preserving qualities. So you see how 
—— it is always to use the best grade of 
oil. 

Common sense suggests that you paint in 
good weather. The building must be abso- 
lutely dry, for paint cannot adhere to wet wood 
or to old paint when the latter is damp. Ordi- 
nary wisdom would prevent you from painting 
in windy, dusty weather, for dust and dirt are 
bad for paint. 

Many owners, appreciating the dollar-saving 
properties of first-class paint, get a fine job 
when their building is painted for the first 
time, but forever after neglect to paint often 
enough to keep the woodwork in a good state 
of preservation. Repairs to a building cost 
much more than paint, and it is cheaper to 
paint more often when repairs can be avoided 
in that way. 

Is an old house painted in the same way as 
a new one? 

The problem is similar, but not exactly the 
same. In repainting you must first prepare the 
old paint to receive the new coats or the new 
paint might peel off later. If you used good 
paint in the first place and have not waited 
too long before repainting, the original paint 
should be in good condition. All slightly rough 
spots should be sandpapered. If any of the old 
paint is loose or scaly it should be scraped off, 
for, of course, when paint is loose underneath not 
even a magician can prevent the new paint 
from quickly falling away. If scraping does 
not remove all the loose paint it may even be 
necessary to burn it off. 

Now you will see what a saving of money 
originally good paint accomplishes. In re- 
painting you save considerable outlay for labor 
when the undercoat is in fine condition. 


LMOST everybody has seen “chalky” 
paint, which is old paint from which the 
gloss has dried out, giving the material a sort 
of ‘‘whitewashed” look. Often when paint is 
chalky the color can be rubbed off on the finger. 
Many think this is an indication of poor paint, 
but the fact is all paint grows chalky in time. 
It is the result when all the oil has dried out of 
paint, leaving nothing but the color. When 
paint turns chalky too quickly, however, you 
may be sure it is poor paint. 

You should repaint your buildings or fences 
before the paint becomes chalky. When re- 
painting, if the old paint is chalky, use more oil 
in your first coat because the dry, old paint will 
absorb an unusual amount of oil from the new. 

Some colors are more durable than others. 
As a general thing soft colors fade less than 
strong colors. Browns are difficult to obtain 
in durable shades and some tints of green fade 
rapidly. There are special paints for every 
purpose: for cement-plastered houses, and for 
repainting old brick houses to restore them to 
their original hue. There are mixtures espe- 
cially durable near the sea, and others for the 
hot, arid climate of the Southwest. Exterior 
stains have been devised for rough-surface 
woods like shingles, and stonework even can 
now be painted with espeCially prepared paint. 
So you see there is no need to use the wrong 
kind of paint for any purpose. 
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MIRRO 
ALUMINUM 


REFLECTS 
GooD 
HOUSEKEEPING 


yA. G. M. Co. |) 


TRADE-MARK REG. 


nother Mirro .Luminary 


Convex Sauce Pan—8 Quality Distinctions 


HINK of Mirro Aluminum as more than 

unusually beautiful, more than unusually 
convenient, more than unusually durable. 
Think of it as time and fuel saving—a shin- 
ing aid to better meals—the ware that most 
truly reflects good housekeeping. 


This Mirro Convex Sauce Pan, for instance. 
Note the eight splendid features that instant- 
ly commend it to the discriminating home- 
keeper. Then remember that it is this same 
quality which has made the entire Mirro line 
such an unprecedented success everywhere: 


(1) This shows the hollow steel handle, © 


comfortable to the hand. (2) Tightly-rolled, 
sanitary bead, free from dirt catching crevice. 
(3) Inset cover prevents boiling over. 


(4) The bead of cover is upturned, and 


price that is truly moderate. 
- dealers everywhere have it. 


thus protected against steam and _ liquid. 
*(5) The rivetless, no-burn, ebonized knob— 
an exclusive Mirro feature. (6) Convex sides 
prevent contents from pouring off when 
liquid is being drained. 


(7) Famous Mirro finish, and *(8), the 
Mirro trade-mark stamped into the bottom 
of every piece, an identifying mark of Mirro 
quality throughout. 


Aluminum is the modern kitchen ware. 
But be sure that the aluminum you buy is 
Mirro, remembering that Mirro Aluminum, 
with its many unusual features, is sold at a 
The better 


Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company 


General Offices: Manitowoc, Wis., U.S. A. 
Makers of Everything in Aluminum 


| | Reflects 
| Good Housekeepin 
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this Famous treatment 


Every girl can have a soft, clear skin—free from 
blackheads or blemishes 


LACKHEADS are a confes- 
sion. Think how constantly 
your face is exposed to dust 

and dirt. Every day irritating dust 
carries bacteria and parasites into the 
skin, causing blackheads and other 
blemishes. The presence of such 
blemishes is a confession that you are 
using the wrong method of cleansing 
for your type of skin. 

Unless you use the proper treat- 
ment for your skin, you cannot keep 
it soft, clear, colorful. 

Take your hand mirror to the clear 
daylight. and examine your skin 


closely. If you find blackheads, try 
this famous treatment for them. 


This treatment has helped 
thousands 


Apply hot cloths to the face until 
the skin is reddened. ‘Then with a 
rough washcloth work up a heavy 
lather of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
and rub it into the pores thoroughly, 
always with an upward and outward 
motion. Rinse with clear hot water, 
then with cold—the colder the better. 


If possible, rub your face for thirty 


seconds with a piece of ice. Dry 


carefully. 


Make this treatment a daily 
habit, and it will give you the clear, 
attractive skin that the regular use 


‘ of Woodbury’s brings. 


To remove blackheads already 
formed, substitute a flesh brush for 
the washcloth in the treatment 
above. 
with a handkerchief and press out 
the blackheads. 


Then protect the fingers © 


Treatments for all the commoner 
troubles of the skin are given in the 
booklet wrapped around every cake 
of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 


Get a cake today and begin tonight 
the treatment your skin needs. A 25c 
cake is sufficient for a month or six 
weeks of any Woodbury facial treat- 
ment and for general cleansing use. 
Woodbury’s is on sale at drug stores 
and toilet goods counters throughout 
the United States and Canada. 


Send for sample cake of soap 


with booklet of famous treatments and 
sample of Woodbury’s Facial Powder 


Send 6c for a trial size cake (enough for 
a week or ten days of any Woodbury facial 
treatment ) together with the booklet of treat- 
ments, ‘‘A Skin You Love to Touch.’’ Or 
for 12c we will send you the treatment 
booklet and samples of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap and Facial Powder. 


Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 104 
Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Tf you live in Canada, address The 
Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 104 Sher- 
brooke Street, Perth, Ontario. 


To make your skin fine in texture 


If constant exposure to dust and dirt has begun 


_ to coarsen your skin, a special Woodbury treatment 
will make it fine and soft again. For full directions 
see the booklet wrapped around every cake of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap. ; 
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Now We Can Build Again 
‘The House That 


DESIGNED BY HARRY MANSFIELD DESIGNED BY COOPER, PYLE & CLOPINE 


T IS always wise when building 
a house to consider it from a 
standpoint of economy of work 
for the housewife. It is especially = 
true now when outside help is 
| difficult to procure. Even in the 
BEDROOM | BEDROOM larger houses rooms can be so 
er iq sor arranged and the space so con- 
iat 4 ~N densed that the housework can 
a i be simplified. Take the house on 
the right above, forinstance. Pro- 


MAID'S ROOM 


BEDROOM 


UVING ROOM PORCH 


DINING ROOM “RECEPTION 


vided as it is with the breakfast 
fas room, the entire front of the house 


- need not be upset until the family 
| | is at home in the evening. 


ERE is another plan which lends itself to considerable 

adaptation. It may be contracted without in any way 
lessening the attractive lines of the exterior. The sun porch could 
be omitted or made into a living porch; and the living porch, : i: t Pt 
breakfast room, kitchen and s¢reen porch at the rear omitted, 
and, by changing the cellar stairs, the kitchen could be placed 
immediately behind the den. 


DESIGNED BY EOWARD GRAY TAYLOR 


VER so many people, in 

the last few years, have 
asked us for designs for double 
or duplex houses. In some 
parts of our country these are 
very popular. The design we 
are showing on the left is 
especially nice, in that the 
porches are so widely sep- 
arated that each family en- 
joys the privacy of a single 
house. A double house is a 
good investment, whether 
you live in one portion of it 
yourself or rent both portions, 
and the cost to build is pro- 
portionately not much greater 
than the cost of a single house. 
The plan shows an especially 
good disposition of space in- 
side. The exterior is of stucco 
over metal lath. 


BEDROOM 


DESIGNED BY HARRY MAURER 


PORCH 


|} 


hie 


VERY interesting co- Fr ‘AIRS the slope of 
lonial cottage is shown the roof provides excel- 
i on the right. The stationary lent closet space, and at the 
seats at each side of the en- rear is a sleeping porch large 
trance are particularly pleas- enough for the whole family 
me ing. to use. 
DESIGNED BY H. H, WHITELEY 
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A Cozy Corner for Breakfast or Luncheon A Tiny Room Just Off the Kitchen 


Even in the House 
Already Built a 
Breakfast Alcove 
Can be Provided 
by Rearranging the 
Kitchen Furnishing 


bi ? 


%G, 


By Taking Space 
From the End of a 
Long Narrow Pantry 
This Cozy Little 
Breakfast Alcove 
Was Provided 


Here Even the Dishes Used on the Table are Right at Hand. 
They are Kept in the Closets Above the Seats 


An Inviting Breakfast Room Just Off the Kitchen and Most 


Dainty in Apple-Green and White 


A Little Alcove Room 
for Those Who Do Not 
Like the Idea of Having 
the Meal in the Kitchen. 
BG The Style of Table and 

Attractive 


TheBuilt-in Seat Shown 
Around the Wall in the 
Picture on the Left Has 
Made a Nice Space for 
Storage Beneath the 
Hinged Lids 


Couldn’t You Enjoy 
Your Breakfast in This 
Delightful Little Nook? 
Big ¢ And What a Nice Place 
j to Sit While Meals are 


= 
‘ 


> = q 
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_ By Carey Edmunds 
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OW alluring to the mind of the 
business woman who has played 
with visions of a lovely flower garden 
and a porch, which were to be all her 
own some day, is the picture suggested 
by these bungalow apartments! Then, 
too, think of the possibilities for friends 
who want to live together and yet 
desire a certain amount of privacy. 
For such, doors may be arranged so 
that access between the two can be 
had indoors. Such a building not only 
provides a home, but is a good invest- 
ment as well. It costs comparatively 
little more to build a double bungalow, 
and the rent obtained will more than 
pay the taxes and upkeep of both. 
The first bungalow is charming in 
its irregularity of line; it might easily 
be taken for a one-family home, so 
cleverly are the entrances handled. . 
There is a roomy unfinished attic for 
storage purposes. 


HERE is a tile-face fireplace with 

built-in bookcases beside it in each 
living room, and a cozy built-in seat in 
each front window. 


DESIGNED BY HAROLD BOWLES 


BEDROOM HE rose trellises, with 
10x 120° their gay Dorothy Per- 
kins roses, on the bungalow 
i at the right are particularly 

effective against the French- 
gray walls of clapboard. If 
necessary, the plan can be 
contracted in depth, but the 
patio formed by the exten- 
sion is, however, an espe- 
cially nice feature, as it 
makes a more private place 
to be outdoors after busi- 
ness hours. For the extra 


guest there is a disappear- 
ing bed off the dining room. 
LIVING ROOM LIVINGROOM 
| PORCH 
| HIE hooded doorway and brick- ll 
. floor platform and steps of the a 


bungalow apartment on the right 
are particularly pleasing. The 
concealed wall beds in the living 
rooms of each bungalow permit 
either two persons to live in each, 
or will take care of guests at any 
time, and there are spacious clos- 
ets as well. The bungalow is more 
or less colonial in its architecture. 
The walls are of clapboard, painted 
white, and the roof is dark green. 
All the masonry is of dark red 
brick. No cellar is provided for, 
but in a climate where needed one 
could very easily be provided. 


BEDROOM 
10'0" 


N THE bungalow apartment 

on the left the sleeping porch 
can be made into a regulation 
bedroom if desired by omitting 
some of the windows, but if the 
business woman is wise she will 
use the room as intended and 
get all the fresh air she possibly 
can at night time. Here again 
a built-in wall bed is found, 


| DINING ROOM DINING ROOM 


built in the’ paneling of the 

| dining room. A variation of ii 
vosffcios, the plan prepared by the archi- 
_ AN = tect omits the sleeping porch 


and provides a built-in bed in 


THE right is 
one of the most 
successful of the 
bungalow apart- 
ments. It is espe- 
cially pleasing from 
the exterior and 
would certainly be a 
credit to any com- 
munity. The design 
lends itself to the 
formal floral treat- 
ment. The layout cf 
the rooms is espe- 
nice. 
‘ n most of these 
bungalow apart- 
ments there is no cel- 


F lar, but one could be 
provided fora climate 
' where it is needed. 


DESIGNED BY L. P. DERNIER 
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Wen Shod 


C. 
Yomerr 


—are wearing shoes that harmonize 
with their gowns and gloves. Gray 
and Field Mouse are the shades in 
favor for early spring. Shoes of 
“F. B. & C.” Gray Kid, No. 24, 
or of “F. B. & C.” Field Mouse, 
No. 88, are the modes decreed 
by the Style Committee, and the 
choice of well-dressed women. 


Summer styles have been forecast at the 
Southern resorts where smart shoes of 
“F. B. & C.” White Washable Glazed 
Kid, ‘‘No. 81,” were the acknowledged 
leaders of fashion. This is the only 
leather which * Fits on the Foot like a 
Glove on/the Hand,” and requires no 
mussy dressing. 


NOTE 
“F. B. & C.” Kid is made only 
from imported kid skins, and is in 
greater demand than ever. It is 
increasing daily in scarcity, for ship- 
ing conditions are still congested. 
Early buying is strongly 


Look for these **F. B. & C.” trade marks 
stamped on the inside ' 

of shoes. They assure “> 
“The Best There 
Is” in fashion and 
leather. Reg US. Par 


FASHION PUBLICITY CO. 
of New York 


FB&C 


ONE WOMAN 
TO ANOTHER 


By IRENE DAVENANT 


Christine first mentioned Amolin on the 
night of the Harrison Ball. We were sitting 
in her boudoir. Her reference set me guess- 
ing. 

“‘Amolin?”’ I said hesitantly. . 

“Trene,’’ she gently reproved. ‘‘You 
don’t really mean it, my dear. Of course, 
you know about Amolin!” 

She took a dainty can from her toilet 
table and handed it to me. 

“‘The Personal Deodorant Powder,”’ she 
went on, surprised at my dumb look. ‘‘ You 
surprise me, Irene. I thought almost every- 
body who cares about scrupulous personal 
cleanliness uses Amolin. It absolutely ban- 
ishes all trace of body odors—from perspi- 
ration or any other cause. It’s wonderfully 
soothing and healing, with so many intimate, 
personal uses.” 

On Christine’s recommendation I decided 
to try Amolin. You know how difficult it 
is to keep always fresh without the least 
annoyance from body odors. That’s what 
Amolin doesfor you. It never fails and is ab- 
solutely harmless. It’s unscented and con- 
tains no talcum. 

I use Amolin daily—the first thing on 
coming out of the bath. Every woman can 
use it with advantage. All drug and de- 
partment stores sell Amolin. The Amolin 
Company, Lodi, N. J., will send a free 
sample on request. Use it once and you will 
use it always. You'll find it invaluable. 


Planting Softens the Severe Lines of the Entrance 


Bugs cannot live where Black Flag 
has been blown. 

They breathe it—then die. 
Kills bedbugs, ants, flies, roaches, 
water-bugs and moths; lice on ani- 
mals, birds and plants. 


BLACK ELAG 


is non-poisonous; harmless to man 
and beast. Packed in sealed glass 
bottles—holds its strength. 

Look for Black Flag trademark and yellow wrap- 
per with red label. Three sizes: 15c, 30c, 60c. 
BLACK FLAG, Baltimore, Md. 

At your druggist’s or grocer’s, or 
mailed direct on receipt of price. 


N THE third picture 

we have a very inter- 
esting treatment for a 
Colonial doorway, with 
a sleeping porch over it. 
The flower box over the 
entrance was a happy 
thought, and in the 
picture below it is a 
charming suggestion for 
planting the entrahce 
to a little cottage. 


The Grounds Around This House are a Veritable Riot of Color 
From Spring to Early Autumn. Porch Boxes Between the Square 


Porch Columns Add to the Effectiveness 


ITH growing 

vines, rhododen- 
drons were used very 
effectively in the fourth 
picture. In the picture 
beneath it the ever- 
greensarebordered with 
pink geraniums and 
sweet alyssum. An in- 
teresting lattice treat- 
ment is shown on the 


Where There is Only a Small Amount of Ground at the Front 
of the House Formal Treatment Like This is Always Good. 
Trailing Vines Can be Used on the Porch 


Hi Wy 
By Carey Edmunds 
A Very Attractive Group of Evergreens 
f 
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Golden brown 
from your own oven 


Good, homemade bread is different, some- 
how, isn’t it? ' 


Different flavor; fine, full, rich, satisfying. 
Different crust; you know how eagerly the 
children await the heel of the first loaf 
to cool on bake day. 


Homemade bread is better because of the 
care and pride with which it is made as good 
as possible for the family. Its very fragrance 
increases the keenness of the appetite. Haven’t 
you noticed the enthusiasm with which the 
entire family relish their meals when good, 
homemade bread is served ? 


Enjoy it regularly. It’s easily made with 
Yeast Foam or Magic Yeast. 


Begin today to reduce your food expense by 
baking your bread at home. It’s true kitchen 
thrift these days. Its lasting freshness is econ- 
omy in itself. 


Send for booklet 
“The « Art of Baking Bread” 


Magic Yeast -Yeast Foam, Just the same except in name 


Northwestern Yeast Company Chicago 


“, 
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STARCHED OR,SOFT, the 


mark is a dependable indicator 


of a satisfactory CO ML LAR 


Ciuett, Peasopy Co. Jnc. Makers, Troy, NY 


SENSATION 


Chrysanthemum 


4, why it received its name 
yy 


when you see this lovely 
flower in bloom. Color is a 
bright pink with blooms 
nine inches in diameter. 

4 Other Choice Varieties 
One white, one old gold, 
one red and one bright yel- 
low; all great big flowered 
sorts, large as Sensation. 
All Five Strong Plants Postpaid for 25c. 
with full directions for producing mammoth flow- 
ers. Our beautiful floral catalogue free. 


IOWA SEED CO. Dept. L Des Moines, lowa 


A WOMAN FLORIST 


Hardy Everblooming 5° 
Roses 2 


Sent to any address post-paid 
guaranteed to reach you in good growing condition. 


GEM ROSE COLLECTION 


Melody, Pure Yellow. 
Warrior, Bi Red. 
Ophelia, Salmon Flesh. 
Aurora, Bright Pink. 
SPECIAL BARGAINS 
4 Carnations, the “ Divine 
Flower,” all colors, 25c. 
3 Choice Ferns, = 25c. 
5 Chrysanthemums, 25c. 
5 Beautiful Coleus, - 25c. 
3 Flowering Cannas, 25c. 
3 Choice Dahlias, 
3 Choice Hardy Iris, ------- 25c. 
8 Lovely Gladioli, -------- 

8 Superb Pansy Plants, ----- , 
10 Pkts. Flower Seeds, all different, 25c. & 
Any Five Collections for One Dollar, 
Post-Paid. Guarantee satisfaction. 

Once a customer, always one. Catalog Free. 


Miss ELLA V. BAINES, Box 46, Springfield, Ohio 


DDING 100 Invitations or Announcements $4. 
Latest Lettering, ‘including two 
Envelopes for each, Parcel Post prepaid. 50 Engraved Visit- 


ing Cards, Script Lettering, $1.25. Write for free samples 
and correct forms. Royal Engraving Co., 814A Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


Quality in Seeds 
is the first thing 
to consider. You 
cannot succeed 
with your garden 
unless you plant 

‘Seeds that 
Grow.” 


Burpee’s 
Dollar Box 
. Sufficient seed to 
. plant a garden 
20 by 30feet. A 
complete Veg- 
\ etable garden 
\ for 
Bur 
Dollar Sen 
contains the 
following Veg- 
etable Seeds: 


Bean—Stringless Green Pod Lettuce—Simpson 
Bean—Brittle Onion— Wethersfield 
Beet—Crosby Parsley—Curled Dwarf 
Cabbage—Alihead Early Radish—White Icicle 
Carrot—Chantenay Radish—Scarlet Button 
Chard—Lucullus Salsify—Sandwich Island 
Corn—Golden Bantam ‘Tomato—Chalk’s Jewel 
Lettuce— May King Turnip—White Egg 

If purchased separately, this collection would cost $1.60. 
With the Dollar Box we include Cultural Leaflet and Garden 
Plan drawn to scale. Complete garden for $1.00. 


BURPEE’S ANNUAL For 1919) 


Recuee' sAnnual is considered the leading American Seed 

Catalog. Itcontainsacompletelistof the best Vegetableand 

Flower Seeds. It will be mailed to you free upon request. 
rite for your copy today. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., Seed Growers, Philadelphia 


Learn at Home! 
If over 18, youcan become a Trained 
Nurse with Diploma. Learnat home, 
in spare time. System founded by 
Orville J. Perkins, M.D. Thousands 
; of students during past 20 years. 
Write , Earn $18 to $30 a Week. Earn whilelearn- 


Today ing. New method—lessonssimple and prac- 
for tical. Write for book and 32 Lesson Pages 
Free Free. Nurse's outfit free to undergraduates 
Book and graduates. Low price, easy terms. Author- 
ized Diplomas. ouenee 0 School of Nursing, 

Feet Dept.34, 116 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Infants Hand Made Shit 


» This remarkable offer is for a 
limited time only to intro- 
Mm duce the beautiful De Lis 
hand-made French infants’ 
wear. Sheer nainsook slip or 
dress, yoke tucked and 
thornstitched; neck and 
sleeves trimmed with lace. 
Sizes to two years; introduc- 
tory price, $1.50 delivered. “0 
Hand-made, in o! rench Quarter 
De Lis Infants’ Wear of New Orleans, by French needle- 
workers as skilled as their cousins in France. Take advantage 
of this introductory offerand give your, or your friend’s, baby 
hand-made French clothes. Money back if not pleased. Write 


for booklet of beautiful models. De Lis, Dept.F, New Orleans 


THE 1200 TO 1 BEAN 


GIANT TREE BEAN! 


This is a Gigantic Bean—Plants grow strong and erect, 

branching ally 1 bearing pods up well from the ground, 

which literally loa 

of the best quality. Over 200 Pods and 1200 Beans have 

@f been grown on a single plant from One 
2 name, 1200 to i—the Giant Tree Bean. 

Mr. N. W. Pinch, an Ontario, Canada, customer, writes: 
“Out of 50 good plants they averaged, me between 1400 
and 1500 beans to each by actual count.”” Other customers 
report great success. 

You can plant after danger of frost anytime up to June 15, 
only 1 Bean in a hill in good soil and they will mature 
a crop in about 80 days. 
will simply surprise you. Everybody should have it. 

My stock is limited and I can only offer in sealed 
packets, containing over 60 Beans each, with cultural 
directions. 

Pkt. 10c; 3 Pkts. 25c; 7 Pkts. 50c; 15 rae. $1.00; 
36 Pkts. $2.00; 100 Pkts. $5.00, postpaid. Book 
of choice Garden Seeds at lowest prices railed free with 
every order. It will save you money. 


d the plant. Beans being pure white— 


n—hence its 


Srowth and enormous yield 


F.B. MILLS, Seed Grower, Box 60, Rose Hill, N. Y. 


MAKING YOUR 
CURTAINS AT HOME 


By Ethel Davis Seal 


—jIHAT woman does not approach 

the curtaining of her windows 
A PY\/(A| with timidity? There are so 
7, Ae) many things to consider: the 

£38) kind of curtains and their num- 
| ber; their length; the width of 

| hems; whether or not to have 
eee) valances, and if so, how to make 
them; what to do with inside blinds; how to 
curtain casements and bay windows; whether 
to have roller shades; and how to hang the 
curtains overthem. And so on, until the treat- 
ment of a window assumes such proportions 
that it becomes a bugaboo. 

But after all it is simple. “Take the glass cur- 
tains. These always reach from the top of the 
windows to the sills, without tying back, and 
are hung as close to the glass as possible, al- 
lowing for the thickness of the roller shade 
when this is used. The fact that these curtains 
should never reach below the sills, and that 
they invariably should be of a plain material 
such as voile, scrim or handkerchief linen, 
greatly simplifies decision on this point. And 
‘they should be made with plain hems and with- 
out trimming. 

Two glass curtains may be hung at one 
window, with the division up the center; or a 
single wide curtain may be stretched across, 
in either case the fullness being rather scant. 
The bottom hems may be from two to five 
inches, and the side hems about an inch and a 
half. On a pair of curtains these appear on the 
middle edges, with eighth-inch hems on the 
outer ones; on a single curtain inch-and-a-half 
hems take the place of the selvages. The cas- 
ings at the top should be made as wide as nec- 
essary for running on the thinnest brass rods; 
and, to prevent the curtains from being too 
short after washing, fold into the casing sev- 
eral thicknesses of extra length. 

When possible, roller shades are being dis- 
carded. While useful, they never have been 
things of beauty, and it is considered more 
decorative and just as practical to use an extra 
pair of curtains the same length as the over- 
drapes, and made of plain-color silk or a sun- 
fast material, hanging them on a separate rod 
between the glass curtains and the overdrapes. 
To facilitate pulling together, run them on 
their rods by means of tiny brass rings. These 
curtains are drawn in the evening; and when 
not in use their place is back of the overdrapes. 


VERDRAPES may be of cretonne, silk, 
velours, poplin or one of many other 
materials. They may include the side drapes 
and the valance, or the valance may be dis- 
pensed with. Unless the room is very imposing 
the shorter side drapes are nearly always used. 
There is no rule about this, since either short 
or long drapes are correct, provided the length 
selected gives a really pleasing effect in the 
room; but most people are glad enough to 
avail themselves of the shorter length, since it 
saves expense. The shorter side drape reaches, 
as a rule, to the lower edge of the wooden trim 
which supports the sill; that of the longer 
exactly to the floor. 

The side drapes are strung on a separate 
brass rod, or are tacked into place on the 
valance board. If the wrong side of the mate- 
rial is unpleasing, or if the daylight shining 
through injures the effect of the design, the 
drapes must be lined with silk muslin, sateen 
or silk. Lined or unlined, they may be plain 
hemmed or trimmed with a gimp or uphol- 
sterer’s fringe. 

A fulled valance is one of the easiest to make. 
The strip of material, pieced to about once and 
a half the window width, should not exceed 
fifteen inches in depth when finished, and less 
for a short window. At the bottom it may be 
hemmed, or trimmed with a gimp or fringe, 
and at the top cased on a rod or tacked to the 
valance board. Double rods come providing 
for the casing of the side drapes and the 
valance at the same time. The valance board 
can be bought ready-made, or can be made by 
any carpenter. Cut in length the width of the 
window, including, of course, the trim; it may 
be three inches wide and an inch or less in 
thickness. 

For a fitted valance of plain or irregular 


shape, a pattern is first cut of brown paper.. 


Great care should be taken to get it exactly 
right in width and depth, and the right allow- 
ance for turn-ins, including the thickness of the 
valance board at top and sides, and the finish- 
ing of the bottom. After lining and making, 
the valance is tacked into place on the board, 
which is in turn adjusted and fastened above 
the window, the board resting on the upper 
window trim. The sides of the valance may be 
tacked to the side window trim if necessary. 

When the windows are too short and wide 
do not let the side drapes extend onto the wall 
space, and set the valance as much onto the 
wall as possible; this will do much to hide the 
defect. When the windows are too long and 
narrow, reverse the principle. 


HE window group presents difficulties. 

But if you will forget the wooden trims 
separating the window units and treat the 
grouping as one window you will find this 
problem solved. In a three-window group 
there may be two glass curtains, with the open- 
ing only in the center of the middle window; or 
four glass curtains, with an opening here, and 
in the center of the two side windows also. Two 
side drapes are needed, one at each side of the 
group, and they should be connected across the 
top with a fulled or fitted valance. An effective 
bay-window treatment may be built along 
these lines, with a side drape between each two 
windows and at each extreme side, the whole 
connected by a continuous valance. 


THOMSONS 
‘Glove -“Jitting~ 


CORSETS 


Springtime and Youth 
are the other names of 
Thomson’s “Glove-Fit- 
ting” Corsets; for with 
each changing season 
they are re-created en- 
tirely anew, along the 
lines of prevailing vogue 
in dress. 


Only their lovely materi- 
als, perfection of detail 
and traditionally grace- 
ful, clinging fit remind 
women that these fa- 
mous corsets have been 
**The Standard of the 
World”’ for over 64 years. 
Ask to see the new 
Spring straight-hip 
models. 


I Am Making a Low Factory 
\ Price on 10,000 


Fireless Cookers 


UST now I am making a special price 
10,000 Fireless Cookersto 
fitrod uce them quicklyi intonew homes. 

My Rapid Fireless Cooker actually re- 
duces the cost of living. It saves you a 
big per cent of your fuel bill, saves you 
work and worry, end cooks all kinds of 


4 . foods better. It makes them more di- 
; gestible and moredelicious. All thé flavorof 
iy, thefood remains? 


in the food after ‘ 
WM. CAMPBELL cooked. 
TheOriginalFiree DAYS’ 
less Cooker Man TRIAL 


In Your Home on My } 
Personal Money 
Back Guaranty- 


I want you to use the 
Rapid Fireless Cooker this 
way for 30 days. Then 
I want you to take a vote 
of the entire family and 


yourself —and if you don’t Fall E 
quipment “Wear Ever” 
Aluminum Cooking Utensils. 


CRapit Fireless 
Cooker 


is a marvel—if the whole family don’t say that they 
never had better meals, more wholesomely cooked, 
and if you don't say that you did it with far less work 
than you ever did before—then I want you to send it 
back—I will refund your money without argument. 


Send for Big Free Book 
It tells you all about my famous cooker. Shows you 
how, with the Rapid, you can cook or prepare every 


Lined | Throughout. 


dish you serve on your table. Write today. A postal 

will do. Wm. Campbell, Pres. 

The Wm. Campbell Co. , Dept. 113, Detroit, Mich. 


ADE of “Paraknit,” a 
new kind of light weight, 


open work, elastic material, in- 
vented by’ us; very, very flexi- 
ble, extremely stylish, and 
healthfu 

Reinforced diaphragm strip 
at lower edge supports and re- 
duces diaphragm without pres- 
sure, and is advantageous. 

$2 and $2.50 at dealers’, or 
write for illustrated booklet. 

TREO COMPANY, INC. 

160-H Fifth Avenue, New York 


Makers of Treo Elastic Gird 
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The Living Room We Built 
in Our Yard 


By Charles Alma Byers 


<qrese)| RE is another good thing de- 

\{| veloped from necessity. The 
|| idea of our outdoor living room 
: came from a man who was 
live in the open. Tent life was 
(as: i735) suggested for him, but as the 
tent was too many steps from 
his form of civilization he consulted an ingen- 
ious friend, and between them they evolved a 
houselike structure which seemed to meet his 
requirements in every way. 

As the spot he chose for his temporary life 
was right in the heart of our beautiful West- 
ern mountains and all materials must be carried 
by burro along narrow trails, it was planned 
that his house be erected from previously con- 
structed sections and complete with doors and 
windows, and so simple that it could be put 
up by one man anywhere in a few minutes. 
When taken apart the pieces formed a com- 
pact bundle which could easily be transported 
by burro, mule or canoe, and weighed about 
250 pounds. 

The little portable house was 7 by 1014 feet 
in dimensions. The originators were Mr. E. J. 
Keefe and Mr. A. J. Milligan, of Cheyenne, 
Wyoming, who were very soon besieged with 
orders from friends, ourselves among them, for 
duplicates of the house, because it is more 
durable, as well as more open to a circulation 
of air, than a tent and more cozy than an 
open rustic summerhouse which he had in 
mind. 


\ HILE our house which we used as our 

outdoor living room, and which we have 
set on our lawn so that we could be nearer 
our flower garden, is of the size mentioned, 
7 by 10% feet, the plan of construction is so 
simple that it can be made any size desired 
by adding on sections, and quite a sizable port- 
able house could be constructed. 

The frame is made of selected straight-grain 
pine, which we stained the color of our house. 
Wood-fiber board, treated to withstand the 
weather, is used for the lower panels, and wire 
screen is used in all of the upper panels as well 
as in the door, to make the living room thor- 
oughly proof against mosquitoes, flies, insects, 
and so on, when the side awnings are raised. 
Wood-fiber board, in panels, is used for the ceil- 
ing, and over this, to form the roof, is placed a 
stout weatherproof canvas top stretched over 
a frame that gives it a tentlike pitch. You see, 
this gives between the canvas top and the 
ceiling a storage space of considerable capacity, 


to which access is had by means of a trapdoor 
in the ceiling, and we find it an ideal place for 
the children’s games and toys. 

Awninglike flaps are fastened all around, just 
under the edge of the canvas roof, which may 
be lowered to form curtains for the screened 
spaces, stretched outward to serve as awnings, 
or rolled up out of sight. When used as cur- 
tains they provide most satisfactory protec- 
tion against stormy weather, as well as offering 
a means for regulating drafts. 


UR living room is constructed with a floor, 

but one is not necessary, although advis- 
able—as the grass or ground is apt to be 
damp. Children, as you know, are especially 
apt to play on the floor, and the damp ground 
might give some of them colds. When a floor 
is used the flooring is built in sections, like the 
sides and the ceiling. 

A rug made over from old carpet was put 
on the floor to make the place look cozy. Com- 
fortable willow chairs, with soft, bright-colored 
cushions, magazines and a magazine table, and 
a larger table, where either grown-ups or chil- 
dren could have a meal or afternoon or evening 
refreshments, completed our furnishings. 

If one wanted to use such a structure for 
camping purposes, a place is provided for a 
small stove, for this is recognized as an im- 
portant factor during cold or chilly weather. 
In fact, no detail necessary to making it a 
comfortable little home has been overlooked. 

The house, once the sections are prepared, is 
erected without the use of a single nail, bolt or 
screw. -Each section, no matter how many may 
be required to build the size of structure de- 
sired, fits neatly into its adjoining section, 
and then it is made rigidly solid and sub- 
stantial by a very simple arrangement of locks 
or of latches. The ceiling is similarly fastened in 
place and the top and the curtains are provided 
with eyelets which fit over already provided 
buttons. The entire work of erecting, for a 
house of the size shown here, can be done in 
less than one hour. 

Besides being suitable for a small temporary 
home, as our friend intended it, or as an out- 
door living room, as we used it, it can be used 
for any number of other purposes. For in- 
stance, it would make an excellent children’s 
playhouse, or an outdoor sleeping place. Next 
year we intend having one put on our roof for 
this purpose, as our house is so constructed 
that a real sleeping porch cannot be success- 
fully added. It would also be ideal for camp- 
ing, fishing, hunting or automobile trips. 


Our Outdoor Living Room is Just as Cozy as it Can Be 


The crime of foolish parents 


who ruin children’s feet 


ARENTS who've read the government bulletin on ‘Child 
Care”’ know that most deformed feet become deformed in 
childhood. The cause is wrong-shaped shoes. Usually you 


don’t discover it until the child is grown. Then the harm is done. 


To be sure that your children’s feet are safely shod, take care 
to fit them in Selz Liberty Bell Shoes. They are made for boys 
and girls from their toddling age to their teens. And they’re 
orthopedically correct. They give your children the final result 
of 48 years’ study. These shoes keep the foot-bones straight— 
so Nature can grow them strong. And price for price, no shoes 
can be made more durable. 


Like all Selz shoes, the Liberty Bell is built of all-leather. 
The soles are over-weight. The heels are low and wide, as the 
government bulletin says they should be. 


Dangers We Avoid 


Shoes too short cause enlargement of the joints. Shoes too loose. 


make blisters and callouses. Shoes too tight give rise to corns. Pointed 
shoes distort the bones. And instep construction is especially vital— 
for without correct support the arch falls, the ankle weakens and life- 
time trouble ensues. 


Liberty Bell Shoes avoid these dangers: because they are built to 
protect every part of the foot. Their shape is the natural shape of the 


foot. All that is left for you to do is to insist on having your children. 


fitted in Liberty Bell Shoes when you go to the stores. 


Price, $3 to $6, according to size and style. Values are all excep- 
tional because we are making shoes for millions, and quantity output 
saves in many ways. If we made fewer of these shoes the prices would 
have to be higher. Write us for dealers’ names. 


For Boys, Girls 
| and 
High School 


Misses 


Liberty Bell Wonder 
Shoe 


[Infants, Girls, and Misses] button 
or lace, heel or spring heel, ortho- 
pedically correct; sizes 5 to 8, 
$3.00; 81/2 to 11, $3.50; I1'/2 to 
2, $4.00; 21/2 to 6, $5.00. 


Boy’s Liberty Bell 
Army Shoe 


—a duplicate of the official army 
shoe worn by over 3,000,000 U. S. 
Soldiers; black or tan Russia, 
heavy over-weight soles, unbeat- 
able durability, $4.50. 


CHICAGO and 
PITTSBURGH. 
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See how he makes use of 
Natures Sauce 


N scores of recipes prized by famous chefs the flavor-secret is 
Lemon juice is often the added touch, the 
final refinement, the sauce that delights the connoisseur. 


lemon juice. 


Note a few of the ways in which the chef uses the ‘Witching Drop of Lemon Juice.” 


In His Salad Dressings 


He makes delicious dressings, both French 
and Mayonnaise, by using healthful lemon 
jufce in place of vinegar. 

He seldom serves fish, cold meats, or even 
tea, withouta lemon garnish. Thus he shows 
his high regard for lemons in these very 
simple uses. 

And he serves lemon with these and other 
foods for more than flavor alone: for lemons 


aid him, as they will aid you, in even more 


valuable ways. 


Send for Alice Bradley's Recipes 


Alice Bradley, principal of Miss Farmer’ s 
School of Cookery, Boston, is a great believer 
in the lemon. She has written a book for us 
in which she has included 126 of her best 
lemon recipes. Also her garnishing designs. 


S CALIF’ 


unkist 


Uniformly Good Lemons 


In ordering always ask for California’s 
Sunkist Lemons. They are juicy, tart, waxy, 
clean and bright, and practically seedless. 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 


A Non-Profit, Co-operative Organization of 8,500 Growers 


Dept. E 72, Los Angeles, California 
Also producers of Sunkist Oranges and Sunkist Marmalade 
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As An Appetizer 


Pleasant digestion of his food-creations, as 
well as their flavors, is the chef’s concern. 
And so it is every woman’s, especially the 
mother’s. Foods must be digestible, other- 
wise they disappoint. 


Lemon juice—Nature’s Sauce —is also one 
of Nature’s best digestive aids, due to its or- 
ganic saltsand acids. Sothe dishes with lemon 
are not only better but are better for you. 


We believe you will be glad to remember 
these facts when you plan your family’s meals. 


Try her salad dressings, her sauces for 
fish, her prize lemon pie and other dainty 
dishes. The book is important, desirable 
and thoroughly practical. 

We will gladly send you a copy, free. 


The crisp wrappers, stamped ‘‘Sunkist,”’ 
mark the best lemons grown, yet they cost 
no more than others. 


Sunkist Marmalade 


Made with the rich pure 
juice, the yellow part of the 
peel (finely shredded) of fresh 
ripe fruit from the finest orange 
groves—with a little grapefruit 
or lemon juice and pure sugar 
—nothing else. A delicious 
new sweet marmalade. Ask 
your grocer for it. 
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Selecting , 


the New Building Lot 


By Charles E. White, Jr. 


F FOLKS of that vast army 

which has bought building 
WA| property could meet members 
4) of that other big army which 
hasn’t, the mistakes of the 
former, when told to the latter, 
would do much toward elimi- 
2253) nating the trying difficulties of 
purchasers. For there have been many errors 
in judgment: either the lot was too large or it 
was too small; too expensive, in the wrong 
neighborhood, without proper natural advan- 
tages,in an unpleasant community having to do 
with uncongenial neighbors, or proving unsat- 
isfactory in one of a hundred other ways. 

* Many factors enter into the selection of a 
satisfactory bit of land for your building loca- 
tion, and not a little wisdom is necessary; suc- 
cess requires perseverance in seeking, patience 
in considering; not too much faith in human 
nature, an open mind free from prejudice, and 
a real determination to be satisfied with noth- 
ing short of your ideal. . 

And you will find your ideal if you avoid a 
few of the common pitfalls, most of which are 
contained, after all, within the compass of your 
own personality. The building-lot seeker’s 
worst enemy is the building-lot seeker, and the 
surest way to bid a piece of property. up be- 
yond its practical value is for a few of you 
seekers of building lots to go clamoring after 
the same bargain. The owner of the property 
plays one purchaser against another like an 
auctioneer, and the price you go to bed with at 
night isn’t the price you wake up with in the 
morning—it has jumped overnight, you find. 

So the first thing to learn from those who 
‘have been through the mill is, don’t be too eager 
to buy. No matter ‘how much you want a cer- 
tain piece of property, don’t tell that to the 
owner. Remember there are other lots; if some- 
body wants this one enough to bid more for it 
than it is worth, let somebody have it. 

You must first determine whether you are 
buying for investment or for comfort. It makes 
a great difference, for if you are building for 
investment you need merely consider a locality 
that will appeal to tenants; you don’t have to 
live there yourself. 


Ww buying property for a home prob- 
ably the wisest move is to consider (first) 
the health, comfort and happiness such-and- 
such location offers to you and yourfamily; but 
(second) it will do no harm to have the thought 
tucked back in your mind somewhere that a lot 
that will also appeal to others is just as easily 
bought, and if you at some later date wish to 
sell it, the sale can be made at a profit. 

Then determine whether you will just look 
around by yourself and, having made a selec- 
tion, quietly hunt up the owner to make him 
a proposal, or whether you will go directly to 
a real-estate agent and plan to deal with him. 

There are advantages in dealing with real- 
estate agents. In the first place, they are more 
familiar with buying and selling land than you 
are and therefore in a position to give expert 
advice. Then, real-estate dealers are familiar 
with all or most of the property on the market 
and can direct you immediately to the items 
most interesting to you at considerable saving, 
of your time. They know what land is worth, 
can arrange terms for its purchase, understand 
the conditions surrounding different localities 
and can deal with a landowner without divulg- 
ing your name; so you can remain in the back- 
ground and let Mister Real-Estate Dealer do 
the dickering. 

Of course this service will cost you some- 
thing. Real-estate dealers are not philan- 
thropists merely and you must pay them a 
commission for making the sale. When dealing 
with a reputable agent, however, this commis- 
sion is worth while. It may actually save you 
money. At least, you may be assured that you 
will get your money’s worth and the land will 
likely prove to be exactly as represented. It is 
worth something to be easy in mind. 


F COURSE, you might purchase the land 

yourself direct from the owner, in which 
case it is up to you to make yourown selection of 
property and see that you don’t pay too much 
for it. Whether dealing direct with the owner 
or through an agent, you had better do some 
quiet investigating in the neighborhood. Look 
over the environment of your future home im- 
partially and without sentiment. Walk about 
the town and size up the situation intelli- 
gently. Are there good schools and churches? 
How far is it to the railroad station? How 
many trains a day? How much is the fare? 
Is the town well policed, ‘and is there a suffi- 
ciently well-organized fire department to assure 
reasonable insurance rates? 

Telephone service, of course, is now prac- 
tically universal, so you don’t have to think of 
that, but you do have to remember water sup- 
ply and sewage disposal. You should make 
inquiries on these matters. 

Electric lighting will occur to you and you 
will need to know the rate for current; gas for 
fuel is desirable and you want to ascertain if 
the cost of gas is reasonable. 

Then there is what is called the character of 
the town. Are the people progressive? Is 
there a good and efficient town government? 
Are roads and sidewalks well kept, streets 
planted with trees, near-by houses neatly pre- 
served, lawns properly maintained? Will your 
neighbors be public-spirited and congenial? 


Of course, the best bargains in land will be 
found in new communities which are as yet in 
the speculative stage. If willing to “pioneer” 


and settle on the outskirts of town beyond the’ 


established and built-up residence section, you 
may buy at rock-bottom prices, and your home 
becomes an investment. That is, if the neigh- 
borhood improves, your property will increase 
in value; but if the new section goes down your 
place will decrease accordingly. 

In spite of the speculative chance you take 
when locating in an untried residence section, 
to do so is frequently wise because land can 
be purchased cheaper there and it is thrift to 
take advantage of this fact. There is no reason 
why you should make an unwise choice if all 
the conditions of the new location ‘are under- 
stood by you. , 

Find out who controls the property. Will it 
be restricted to the class of homes to which 
yours belongs, or, will apartment buildings 
(which may not be desirable from your point 
of view) be permitted? 

The best speculative property usually con- 
tains all “improvements.” That is, streets, 
curbs, water, gas, sewerage and electric lights 
are supplied, and when you pay the purchase 
price it covers the cost of these improvements, 
complete. If you do buy property ‘unim- 
proved” be sure and get an estimate of what 
the future improvements will cost. Other- 
wise you may jump into the purchase of prop- 
erty which, when the later cost of improve- 
ments comes along, might swamp you. 


N PURCHASING property in the country, 

conditions are of course quite different. You 
might not be located near any town, in which 
case your problem consists in considering the 
natural qualities of the land and knowing 
whether it is readily accessible by means of 
automobile or carriage, over good roads. There 
was a time when country dwellers might have 
rebelled against the expense of building and 
maintaining’ good roads. That time has now 
gone by; experience proves that good roads 
bring back more than they take away—in 
improving the transportation of produce and 
adding value to any country place. 

Country admirers are not necessarily de- 
prived of modern improvements. Although 
sewer, gas and water may not be extended along 
the country roads, every property owner can 
have these modern accessories to health and 
comfort right on his own place. For sewage, 
build a septic disposal system; for water sup- 
ply, connect your well with a power pump, and 
add the electric-light outfit to it if you wish. 
You can also have a little gas plant on your 
own property. 

In purchasing land in the country it is more 
a case of where you want to go and what you 
oiight to pay. 

Whether locating in town or country, you of 
course realize that seldom is property graded 
up ready to build upon. Usually, after the 
house and other buildings are erected, you are 
obliged to grade off the topsoil and arrange for 
garden and lawn. The level or slightly sloping 
lot is cheapest to grade because requiring less 
labor to complete. Next in point of labor 
comes the hillside lot requiring some moving of 
dirt to finish up. Often a “‘low” lot can be 
cheaply filled up to proper grade with material 
which comes out of the basement, but you 
should be sure that the basement earth is 
sufficient; otherwise, you may have to haul in 
dirt at considerable expense. 


HE size of a lot depends upon the size of 

your pocketbook. You can take it as a gen- 
eral rule that city people, when buying in the 
suburbs, procure lots toosmall. Country people 
usually buy lots too large. Of course, the rea- 
son is that country people are accustomed to 
seeing large tracts of land and the ordinary 
building lot looks to them too small; so, too, a 
patch of land no bigger than a pocket handker- 
chief may look alluring to folks who have 
always lived in a little city apartment. A 
happy medium in size is best: large enough for 
plenty of air and sunshine; not too large to 
permit cultivation of lawn and garden with 
reasonable effort. No one wants to slave every 
day keeping up a place. 

This brings us up to the point of deciding on 
the ‘‘exposure.”” On a small lot you can’t lo- 
cate your home with its front anywhere you 
like, north, south, east or west. Usually but 
onefrontageis possible—that toward the street; 
so you must determine before purchasing what 
frontage suits you best. 

Those who prefer an east front claim that this 
situation permits the desirable morning sun in 
the front rooms. West front enthusiasts retort 
that it is better to have the kitchen (usually at 
the rear—east) catch the morning sun, leaving 
the kitchen cooler in summer than would be 
possible when the kitchen is on the west, where 
it gets the hot summer afternoon sun. Natu- 
rally a sunny south exposure is better than a 
cold north exposure; so every lot, before it is 
purchased, should be examined in sunlight. 

Don’t buy a lot with beautiful trees standing 
right in the middle, where they must be chopped 
down when you build; find one with trees on 
the edge. Try to get a lot with trees, but if it 
is as bare as a billiard table and satisfactory in 
every other way, don’t hesitate. Plant trees. 

Don’t be burdengd with property downhill 
from your neighborly re is danger that his 
land will drain onto yours. 
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Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


SUITS FOR BOYS 


Famous from Coast to Coast 


The Coat 


1 “Cravenette’’ Finished—resists water. 

2 Specially shrunk canvas—retains shape. 

3 Special hair cloth—non-breakable front. 

4 Double interlocking seams—prevent ripping. 
5 Reinforced elbows—protects against wear. 
6 Hand-felled collar—hugs the neck. 

7 Specially secured pockets—rip proof. 

8 Mechanically sewn buttons—can’t come off. 
9 ‘“Walcloth”’ special fabrics—insure wear. 
10 Double sewn pockets—double strength. 


HESE 20 “thriftstamps’ 


The Knickers 


11 Repair Kit—for making patches, etc. 

12 ‘“‘Cravenette”’ Finished— resists water. 

13 Specially constructed lining with finished seams—sanitary. 
14 Reinforced double seat—proof against wear. 

15 Reinforced double knee—proof against wear. 

16 Specially interlocking seams—prevent ripping. 

17 Double sewn pockets—proof against holes. 

18 Specially riveted buttons—can’t come off. 

19 ‘“Governor’’ Fasteners—insure fit at knee. 


20 Double bar-tacked pockets—rip-proof. 


’ of worth and wear make DUBBEL- 


BILT the ideal Boys’ Suit for the times. The DUBBELBILT 
Guarantee to repair, free, any rip, hole or tear that shows 
within six months, means genuine saving as well as satisfaction. 
And DUBBELBILT Suits for Spring are as stylish as they’re sturdy. A 


look at the bright new fabrics—an examination of the careful tailoring —and 


the fit of the suit on the boy himself —will tell you DUBBELBILT’S story. 


Priced $15.75 and $19.75 
Also the special Economy Grade at $12.75 


In sizes 6 to 18 years 
Ask your local clothier for DUBBELBILT— mention particularly 


No. 7180 —our famous all wool blue serge. 


Price $15.75. 


If he hasn’t it, send us money order and tell us size needed. We'll forward suit 


to you direct or through your local clothier. 


Write for beautiful Folder, with 


styles, patterns and full explanation of DUBBELBILT’S points of supremacy. 


DUBBELBILT BOYS’ CLOTHES, INC. 


Broadway at 11th Street 


Dept. L. New York City 


Look for the trademarked DUBBELBILT label in every suit. 
Merchants: We have — a few sample shipments of Spring DUBBELBILT 


Suits. Perhaps we can sen 


you a test assortment on approval. 


Write us at once. 
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Every 


, APRIL is none too 
early to prepare for 
May strawberries, 
June peas, July to- 
matoes and August 


Step 
anning 


sweet corn. The Country Gentleman will say 
“Ready to Can’’ in its issue of April 12, and there- 
after for eleven weeks it will present weekly the 
most complete directions for cold-pack canning, 
as well as drying and brining, with the finest 
picture explanations ever published. Subscribe 
today and preserve this series for all-summer 
reference. A one-dollar investment may save 


_ you a hundred dollars’ worth of food. 


COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


The Country Gentleman, 874 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


I want the big canning series and The Country Gentleman for all year. Here’s my dollar. 


Name 


Address 
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Build Home First! 


What a pity to go on indefinitely wishing for a 


- home, yet never actually owning one—what a waste 


of years! Lifeisso short. To miss its supreme blessing 
—what a shame! 


“Our Home’’ is the fortress of domestic happi- 
ness—impregnable to the attack of discontent. “‘Our 
Home’’ is the binding tie that perpetuates family 
love and understanding —the all powerful enemy 
of temptation and wanderlust. 


Put an end zow to wishing. Make your dream 
come true. You never will afford it if you keep 
on thinking you cannot. Resolve zow you shall 
have the homiest of homes—a cheery, livable, lov- 
able home, built of sturdy, everlasting 


Southern Pine 


‘¢The Wood of Service”? 


No material can take the place of wood in home building. 
The homes you have coveted most are made of wood, for 
only wood provides that air of warm hospitality that distin- 
guishes home from house. 

Both your local lumber dealer and architect can give you 
valuable advice and assisfance. Find out how you may buy a 
home for the amount you are now paying out in rent. Think 
how much better a home of your own will be than a bunch 
of rent receipts. 

Bear in mind that honest, dependable SOUTHERN 
PINE .is the most economical of all materials and the most 
adaptable to your needs. If you wish special home building 
helps, write today for the special booklets we have prepared 
on this subject. 


During the war it was patriotic not to build. Now, we can best show our 


. patriotism by building. —W. B. Wilson, Sec’y U. S. Dept. of Labor 


N BW sme 


Her appier- 
Build a Home First 
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Aout 


Dasigns by Baker. 


TAFFETA, so soft and pli- 
able that ‘only-its crispness 
betrays its identity, was 
made up into this girlish 
frock on the left. It is in 
that charming Old-World 
shade of Japan blue, and the 
narrow plaitings are of fine 
net of the same color.. You 
know that only honey-color 
organdie would make a frock 
(No. 2136) like this one. It 
depends upon its material 
cut in old-fashioned points 
for trimming, and blue rit- 
bons for charm. 


Twentycentssent 
to Roxey, Bush 
Sales Bldg., New 

York, will bring F 
you a generous [ 
sample of this 
most exquisite 
and delightfully 
fragrant perfume. 


CHALLIS 
has been 
brought to the 
foreground 
just to make 
such pretty 


NEW YORK 


3134) of spo (No. 


sp otless Thousands of homes today are safe- 
guarding the health and well-being of 
American babyhood by the use of the 


NORTHWESTERN 
Safety First High Chair 


Its one-piece removable food tray, por- 
celained in immaculate white, insures 
against all possible contamination of 
baby’s food. No cracks or corners to Fa 
absorb and accumulate spilt food. A hot ‘y 
cloth keeps tray clean and sterilized. 
Baby can’t climb or slide out of Safety 
First. Note the special safety strap. Nor 
can the chair be accidentally tipped, 
cause of the wide flaring legs. 


Many Splendid Styles 


There's a Northwestern style to meet 
any preference—period or mission design 
in cither wood or fibre. If your dealer 
‘ won't supply you, we will. Write for 
descriptive folder No. 60, illus- 
& trating many desirable chairs. 


scalloped 
dresses as 
No, 2138, in 
elusiveness of youth | bou d in 
‘are wg and sewed black moiré < 
into the dainty con- 
Safeguarding Babyhood 
2134) o 


Brussels net never 
appeared so daintily 
transparent as in 


white voile. Sprayed 
with embroidery and 
made over satin, 
\ No. 2135. 


Northwestern Mfg. Co. 
ai Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


Tray Arm 


Porce- 


KEEPS SHOES SHAPELY |) 
HIDES LARGE JOINTS 


=| TRIAL 


— =: — = 
A ffords instant relief for bunions and large joints, hides i - 


CROSSWISE tucks, as on the blouse and tunic of 
the gown (No. 2133) above, are the only trimming to 
be found on many of the smartest Easter dresses. Entre 


quired. Over one half million in use. Ask your shoe dealer 
deux, made of beads, joins the seams and provides the d 
only trimming, save narrow folds of crépe, on this 
pretty long-waisted dress (No. 2137). A veil of chiffon The Fischer Manufacturing Co. 
in black, with cream satin gleaming through, is war- First National Bank Building _Dept. 46, _ Milwaukee, Wis. | 


ranted to make a dress beautiful enough for any infor- 


mal affair, but add to it heavy Venise lace and criss- 7 = % | 
cross white satin bands and it becomes irresistible, as | 
the one on the left. Sheer batiste, hand-embroidered CLASS OR SOCIETY CATALOG FREE = 


scalloped. edges and blossom-pink. ribbon all contrib- sad Wi 
uted to the daintiness of the little tot's frock( No.2132). Silver plate $2.00 dos. Sterling 
) | silver 35c ea., $3.50 doz. 
ayy BASTIAN BROS, CO. 


701 Bastian Bldg., Rochester, N. ¥. 


es, Enameled Red-White-Blue. | 
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ry | 
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If Tiny Babies 
Could Talk 


they would tell what fun it is to go out 
.ur an airing in their Sidways—no jolts 
or bumps, but easy riding all the way. 

Sidway’s fine adjustable spring insures 
baby’s little back against injury, ad- 
justing itself as hegrows heavier. There 
is room for all his pillows and wraps. 


Collapsible Baby Carriages 
are preferred by mothers familiar with the 
weight and bulk of other types of carriages. 
Sidways fold flat and can be carried in a 
crowd or when traveling in a train or auto- 
mobile, street car or buggy. Sun-proof 
and rain-proof, the hood of DuPont Fab- 
rikoid protects baby from the weather. 
Every part of the carriage is washable. 
Ask your dealer to show you this fine, 
reliable Sidway carriage. 
Write today for free Health Chart and 


be | book for judging baby’s health. 
Also name of Sidway dealer. 


Sidway Mercantile Company 
50 14th Street, Elkhart, Ind. - 


CANADIAN FACTORY: 


215 Victoria St., Toronto, Ont. 


Folds into 
Small Space 


Seamless 
Oxfords 


Mest foot troubles come from poor 
fitting. For 39 years Dalsimer Shoes 
have been recognized for their Comfortable 
Fit, Unexcelled Quality, and Good Style. 
The wide range of sizes carried by us, run- 
ning from 1% to 11 and AAto F, enables 
us to fit you perfectly. > 

Dalsimer’s famous ‘‘Nurses DeLyte” 
Shoes and Oxfords are especially designed 
for women with tender feet but who at the 
same time desire footwear of neat appear- 
ance. Made of black, pliable Duree Kid, 
with no seams to hurt the feet, soft as velvet 
inside; cushion felt inner sole, best-grade 
rubber heels. Price of Oxfords $5.00; lace or 
button shoes $5.50. Sizes 10 and 11, $1 extra. 


All of our shoes are sold under our 
guarantee of absolute satisfaction or 
your money returned. All Postage 
prepaid, 


FREE | “Care of 

The Feet 
By Leon S. Dalsimer, M. D. 

An interesting and instructive ,. 
illuc crated booklet containing 
valuable information on the 
cause and cure of foot trou- 
bles and how you can wear 
attractive and stylish shoes 
in solid comfort. The 
booklet also pictures and 
describes our full line of 
perfect fitting shoes for 
women, men and chil- 
dren. Send for it to- 
day. It’s Free. 


S. Dalsimer & Sons ~ 


1201 Market Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Better than Cats or Traps 


Rids the premises of rats and mice in three 


days. Mix it with i ol bait. Economical, vs to 


Flowered Lawn, Challis, Batiste, 
Silk or Crépe Accepts Trimmings 
of Plain Net Ruffles and Black Vel- 
vet Ribbon Very Gracefully; While 
White Dimity is Worn Becomingly, 
Finished With Flowered Lace and 
Blue Wash Ribbon. White Voile 
Makes a Lovely Kimono of This 
Style, Because of its Soft, Clinging 
Quality 


A Clever Surprise is This 
One of Embroidered 
Linen, Which Was Cut 
From the One-Time Elab- 
orate Skirt of a Suit 


Made of a Straight Length of Silk is the 
Shoulder Wrap Caught Up With Buttons 


9689 


. Even the Severe Lines of 
the Buttoned Garment is 
Attractive and Has a Spe- 
cial Use in Crépe for the 
Traveler. AndtheNextOne 
of Silk Muslin, With Plaited 
Net Frills, Takes Up Little 
Space in an Overnight Bag 


Dalsimer’s $244.55 in August 
N U 4 S$ E S But most of our spare-time repre- 
sentatives are not vacation work- 


ESTHER SEDERSTROM 


What About 


Your 
Afternoons? 


Are They Worth 
$2.00 Each? 


Esther Sederstrom is busy—just 
as you are. But do you turn your 
spare hours into cash as she does? 

Like hundreds of others, she 
easily makes her extra hours 
worth a dollar apiece; and in va- 
cation time she reaps a big money 
harvest. Last summer her aver- 
age was about $200.00 a month, 
and she earned 


ers. They find several extra hours 
each week to care for local new 
and renewal subscriptions for The 
Ladies’ Home Fournal, The Satur- 
day Evening Post and The Country 
Gentleman. And those few hours— 
often afternoon hours—bring 
$25.00, $50.00, $100.00 a month 
extra throughout the whole year. 


Better Than That: 


Their business stays put, profits 
grow rapidly, and almost before 
they know it, many who began in 
spare time change to a full-time 
basis. Then they earn, according 
to their ability, $1500.00, $2500.- 
00, $5000.00 and more. 


Let us estimate what your time 
would be worth, aH or part of it. 
A postal card will do. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
873 INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


RUSSIA CEMENT CO. GLOUCESTER,MASS. 
who also make and guarantee 


A; Paste NEEDED 
AY to mount all Kodak pictures, 
6) ¢ Use them post cards, clippings in albums. 
Madein Square, Round, Oval, Fancy and Heart 


hen fails. Sold b M of black, gray, sepia, and red gummed paper. Slip 
Write for ats and Making the Most of Odd "Qui on of 

‘ y-Artistic muss, no fuss. At photosupply, 

Jersey City, Jd. Pieces of Simple Materials stat'y stores. i0e bringsfull pk 
is True of the Last Design NGEL MFG. CO., Dept. 10D—1456 d, CHICAGO 

ON tars in White With Ap KNITTING WOOL 
4 i plied Trimmings of Cham- Direct from mill. All-wool, four-ply yarn—soft, durable. 
|) DESTROYS THIS PEST bray, Satin Ribbon and easy-knitting. Khaki, oxford, natural, white, black. navy, 
‘ salmon, canary, turquoise, peacock. Sent postpaid, insured, 

Featherstitching in Pink day we get order. Used for soldiers’ and sailors’ sweaters, 


socks, helmets, wristlets. Now released for home use. 
Free samples sent. Two Ib. carton (4 hanks to Ib.) $3 per 
Ib. Five Ib. carton $2.80 per Ib. Send money, money- 
order or bank-draft. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Immediate delivery. Order now. 


F. W. WALTER, Dept. P, 43 Letitia St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


r 
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SCRUB WITH RIT 


SUNBEAM CHEMICAL Co. 
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RINSE IT 


buy New Corsets 


Cleanses and Colors Instantly 


RIT will keep your silk or cotton corsets 
immaculately clean. You can dye them 
a beautiful pink, flesh or rose—not 
necessary to remove laces, trimmings 
or garters. 


The pattern in brocaded silk corsets is 
brought back just like new. Cotton cor- 
sets, too, can be kept dainty and fresh. 
RIT will preserve the color and cleanli- 
ness of your corsets, insuring longer wear 
and economy. 


Nothing could be simpler. RIT washes 
and dyes in one operation—Quickly— 
Easily — No boiling. Restores Faded 
Colors. Dyes Silk—Cotton—Wool. 


Will not stain hands, streak or injure fab- 
ric. Fast Colors. 


Use RIT on your blouses, lingerie, light 
silk gowns, silk gloves, stockings, silk 
sweaters, infants’ wear, light-weight 
draperies and portieres. 


RIT is now manufactured in Light and 
Dark Colors —Flesh, Pink, Salmon Pink, 
Red, Yellow, Canary Yellow, Golden 
Yellow, Orange, Lavender, Mustard, 
Light Blue, Light Green, Tan, Brown, 
Yankee Brown, Light Grey, Navy Blue, 
Old Rose, Emerald Green, Olive Green, 
Dark Green, Dark Blue, Victory Blue, 
Taupe, Battleship Grey. 


If your dealer can’t supply you, send his name and address, enclosing 1 Oc in stamps for a full-sized RIT 
Dye Cake — sent postpaid. Address Sunbeam Chemical Co., Inc., 2436-62 W. 15th St., Chicago, Il. 


SUNBEAM CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


Chicago New York 


LIGHT AND 
DARK COLORS 


Los Angeles Toronto 


peater's 


HANG UP AND DRY 


Trade Marks and Product fully protected as provided . 
by law in United States and Foreign Countries 


| 
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Your 


and all your hardwood or 


painted floors, linoleum and 
oilcloth by going over daily with a 
3-in-One Polish Mop—the simple, in- 
expensive kind you can make yourself 
out of an ordinary kitchen mop mois- 
tened with 


3-in-One Oil 


Cut off the strands about four inches 
from handle before applying the oil. 
Then allow time for it to permeate 
thoroughly. 


This economical Polish Mop picks u 
every particle of dust and lint, whic 
can then be shaken off outdoors. 


A few drops of 3-in-One on any soft 
cloth converts it into an excellent 
Dustless Dust Cloth. 


These are only two of the many, many 
ways that 3-in-One can help you keep 
your house clean, bright and running 
right. Over thirty other ways are ex- 
plained in the Dictionary of Uses 
packed with every bottle. 

3-in-One is sold in all good stores. 

East of the Rocky Mountain 
states, 15c, 25c and 50c in bottles; 

also in 25c Handy Oil Cans. 


Here-are Some Simely Suggestions A 


Three-in- One Oil Company 
165 CVW. Broadway, New York 


FREE Generous sample 


and Dictionary 
of Uses. To save postage, 
request these on a postal. 


Never Before Were Corded Mauve Taffeta and French 
Roses, Gray Malines, Satin-Straw and Embroidered Lace 
so Exquisitely Combined as on the Picture Hat Above . 


Scarf and Hat, and a Bag 


Feathers Play an Important Part in 
and Hat Crown to Match 


Trimming the Easter Hat 


‘FRUTI-J 


- ACRES upon acres! Rasp- 

berries, loganberries, cur- . 
rants, strawberries, blueberries. 
Each caressed into amazing beauty 
by Nature’s lavish hand! Each juicy- 
flavored with invigorating wind and 
sweet dew from mountain peaks that 
guard this Valley of Berries in Puget 


Of Turquoise-Blue Woven Straw, 
Faced With Taffeta, and Trimmed 
With a Braided Ornament, is This 


Becoming Hat Sound country, Fruti-Jammi is the . 
combination of several of these ber- j 
ries—the blend of all the lusciousness, ' 


all the deliciousness—the jam of jams. 

If your grocer doesnot have Paul's Jams 
and Skookum Apple Butter in stock, send 
us one dollar with his name and address, 
together with yours, and we will forward, 
postage prepaid, one jar of Paul's Fruti- 
Jammi, also one glass jar and one tall tin 
of Paul’s famous Skookum Apple Butter. 

If yourtastedoesn’t pronouncethemthe 
very best products of their kind you've 
: ever eaten, simply write us: 


lam not satisfied. Y our 
dollar will be re 
. funded by return 
mail. 
Puyallup & Sumner 
Fruit Growers 


Canning Co. 
Puyallup, Wash. 


Just as Great-Grandmother 
Wore it Comes Back the Vic- 
torian Bonnet, Gay With Cow- 
slips and Roses, With Fluttering 
Ribbons in Back 


This Hat in Deep Seal Brown 
Hasa Surprisingly PrettyCrown 
Made of an Ostrich Feather; 
the Brim is Just Layers of Tulle 
Straw-Edged 


S’FREE TRIAL | i 
cle, and freight prepaid on a new 1919 i 
4 RANGER bicycle. Write at once 
for our big catalog and special offers. 

Take your choice from 44 styles, colors 
and sizesinthefamous “RANGER’"’line. 
, Marvelous improvements. Extraordi- 
nary values in our 1919 price offers. 
You cannot afford to buy without 
getting our latest propositions and 
Factory-Direct-to-Rider prices and 
terms. 
Boys, be a “‘Rider Agent” and 
make big money taking orders 
for bicycles and supplies. Get our 
liberal terms on a sample to intro- 
duce the new *“*RANGER”, 
; S, equipment, sundries and 
vA everything in the bicycle line at 
Ranger "4 half usual prices. Write Today 


MEA Cycle Company 
Dept. K-25, Chicago 
BERTHE MAY’S CORSET FOR 


MATERNITY 


') Comfort, abdominal support. Protects mother 


One Must be Very Young to Wear 
This Filmy Affair of Black Tulle, Pink 


and child. Dress as usual. Normal appearance. 


s : Write for Booklet No. 20, free in plain, sealed envelope. 
Many of the New Hats Turn Up Ricnand BhicRithees, Ya Kaw In Close Profusion, Beautifully Mail orders full satisfaction, Fine for stout women 
at the Back Like This, of Amethyst Shaded Pink Roses Cluster Around and invalids, Berthe May, 10 East 46th St. New York 


Satin Straw Interlaced, With a it is Destined for « Gay Social Life 


Ribbon Bow Tied Underneath 


he Crown of This Purple Woven- 
Secon Hot Boand Wel Ribbon CARDS AND FOLDERS TO HAND-COLOR 


Easter, Valentine, birthday, tally, place cards. 200 beautiful de- 
signs. Send for our illustrated catalog “Pleasant Pages” free. 
LITTLE ART SHOP, 1311 F Street, N. W.. Washington, D. C. 


: 
| 


 BUCILLA COTTONS 


PAS 


Why not lighten the burden of 
Spring Sewing by making your selec- 
tions of ready-made lingerie, infants’ 
and children’s wear, etc., from the 
charming new assortment of 


BUCILLA Package Outfits 
It is the “New Economy Way” which 


brings within reach of thousands of women, 
at small cost, the daintiest hand-embroidered 
creations. 

Bucilla Package Outfits are sealed envelopes, 
each containing a stamped garment of finest 
quality, usually ready-made, full working in- 
structions and sufficient cottons to complete all 
embroidery. Learn the variety and complete- 
ness of the assortment by sending for the 


PREY 


_ New Illustrated Circular FREE 


Package No. 5430 contains the very stylish and 


\ practical ready- made dress illustrated, carefully made of 


serviceable tan materi 8 yr. size, $2.75; 10 yr., 

2 yr., $3.25. e — little ready-made 

hat—of fine wale pique, sizes years, 95c— 

is found in Package No. 441. ese are but 

examples of the exclusiveness and originality await- 
ing you in Bucilla Packages. 


f het and embroide: unapproa 
> smooth working. They are made in 


Guaranteed Boil-Proof Colors 
Bucilla Packages and Cottons are sold 
everywhere. If you cannot get write to us. 
BUCILLA MFG. CO. Inc. 
20P Greene St., New York 


Over 50 rie tees the excelle 
of 


Veg BUCILLAS 


BOIL PROOF 
CROCHET 


WX ld 


4 
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 Chefservice’ 
You will really relish the 


of Purity Cross hotel-and-club 
dishes, chef-prepared, ready for you to 
heat and serve at an economical cost. 


Quilty Cros 


@ Creamep Cuicken A 1A Kino 

We Raresit 

@ Losster a 1A 

@ Creamep Finnan Happ au Gratin 
@ Creamep CoprisH 

@ CreaMepD SALMON with Green Peas 

Cuop Suey 

@ CreaMep SPAGHETTI au Gratin 

Keep an assortment on hand. Have a 
“chef on your shelf.” 

If not at your quality grocer’ s, send us his name and 
Teceive our unique booklet,“*How and Why,” or send 

$2.50 for the “Get-Acquainted” assortment sent 
prepaid if you mention the 
name of your best grocer, 
PURITY CROSS 
MODEL KITCHEN 
Route 2A, Orange 
N, J. g 


Realy 


rare flavor and unusual delicious- | 


| 1 N, Newburgh-on-the-Hudson, N. v9 


A Gr All: he 
and All the Night! 


We used to think a variety of creams and 
lotions necessary to keep our skin clear and soft. 

But Créme de Meridor is the only cream 
you need. A few minutes’ massage with 
Créme de Meridor both day and night and 
your skin becomes fresh, rosy and of creamy 
softness. 

Write for a free sample or send 40c for a 
complete Lazell Beauty Box, containing soap, 
toilet water, talcum powder, face powder and 
a miniature jar of Créme de Meridor. 


¥9) 


Dainty 


Har Pins 


wear Lady Shell Hair Pins,” 


are so smooth, too.” 


They come in all fashionable shapes and sizes from very small 
ide pins—each with long, even points smoothly 


ones to large 


hand-finished. 
sray, 25 


quod 


Boo 


says Miss Up-to-Date. 
“They’re such a comfort because they almost never break, and 


National Necdfuls” 


he index to sta 


(hlhes Athke Shese 


2054 


Transfer, 
14599 


ANYONE 
between 2 and 
6 would love 
a dress (No. 
2054) em- 
broidered like 
this one. A 
simply de- 
signed  one- 
piece frock is 
No. 2058. 


THERE are 
many mate- 
rials which 
could be used 


VOILE, in its softest mood, adorned itself with crisp taffeta, 
picot-edged, for ruffles, and this adorably young and charming 
frock (No. 2060) was the result. All ages, 6 to 14 years. 


for this dress rte 
(No. 2063), but 
none would be HLL 
prettier than a } HH 
chestnut brown 
and tawny yel- ‘iga! 
low plaid, with 
a plain brown a 
tricot top. 


Ned 


WOOL jersey makes 
this coat (No.2056) 
comfy enough for 
the most blustery 
spring day. Sizes, 
1,2,4and6. Every 
boy needs at least 
one suit like No. 
2091. Sizes,2to8. 


A STRAIGHT box 
coat (No. 2107) overa 
one-piece dress (No. 
1844) with a plaited 
skirt is about the 
smartest costume a 
young girl of 16 or 
18 could wear. Flow- 
ered calico makes 
just such quaint 
frocks as No. 2051. 
For any little girl 
from 6 to 14 years is 
dress No. 2041. 


2107-1844 
Transfer, 14508 


2051 


VERY WOMAN'S CLOTHES” 


is a new illustrated book showing over 100 new 


designs in clothes for women, girls and children, with helpful suggestions for 


making. 
cost of mailing and service. 


It will be sent to you upon request for two three-cent stamps to cover the 
Address the Service Department, THE 
JournaL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


ADIES’ Home 


iy 3 
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Cyaduation 


\HE time—the place—the dress—whatever your 
|| social, school or business engagement, there is a 


Betty Wales dress for the occasion. Full of youth- 
ful charm, it will have that simplicity of line which 
is true elegance. And it will give you that sense 
of social sureness which comes to a woman only 
when she knows her clothes are right. 


-Dressmaker for the Discerning 


Betty Wales has become the dressmaker for the discerning, 
because her name in a gown means style, quality and good 
workmanship at a reasonable price. With her workshop in 
the fashion centre of America, she is able to maintain rigidly 
these standards of good dressing. 


Though you can buy Betty Wales Dresses in cities all over 
the United States, still you can buy them in only one store in each 
city. Since they are sold at the best stores, you have further 
assurance that every one recognizes their good taste and ex- 


-clusive charm. 


All dealers who sell Betty Wales Dresses are 
authorized to make complete refund of money 
for any Betty Wales dress that is not satisfactory. 


If you have moved to a new city and do not know, the name 
of the Betty Wales dealer, write us. Let us also send you 
the new Betty Wales Style Portfolio which is now ready. 


104 WALDORF BLDG. Bitty Wales Dressmiskors NEW YORK 


TRADE MARK REG. 
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Kitchen Triumph 


Just out of the oven, crispy-brown and tender—and the tanta- 
lizing smell of this delicious roast tells you better than words why 
3,000,000 housewives prefer New Perfection Oil Cook Stoves. 


What a delight to cook on the New Perfection! The kitchen 
is always so clean and comfortable—no mussing with ashes or a 
sweltering fire. It lights in a jiffy, full heat instantly the minute 
you are ready—turns out when you are through. 


The New Perfection is absolutely depend- 
able—it has the Long Blue Chimney Burner. 
With the high searing flame pictured here, it 
gives abundant heat for all cooking purposes— 
intense heat drivingdirectly against the utensil. In 
an instant you can turn down the flame from a 


See your dealer or write for New Perfection booklet. It’s free. 


THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY’ 


7540 Platt Avenue 


Made in Canada by the Perfection Stove Company, Ltd., Sarnia, Ont. 


searing to a simmering heat. No smoke, no 
odor—and the flame says where you set it. 
Equipped with durable brass burners. 

Also be sure to get a New Perfection Oven 
—it bakes perfectly. New Perfection Stoves 
and Ovens sold by all good dealers, 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


Rust, incrustations, © 
odors and stains in the . 
closet bowl will all © 
appear without scrub- 
bing, without scouring, © 
without any of the old § 
laborious methods — if 
you use Sani-Flush. 


Try a can of Sani- 
Flush and see how re- 
markably it does the 
work. Sprinkle a little 


Spring Blouses: 


Gives Long 


of the powder into the aa 
bowl, follow directions, | : is 
and flush. ae 
The results will sur- 
ECRU batiste sleeves contrast de- BEADING has not by any means ; x3 
the ine-blue reached the end of its vogue, but 
satin blouse (No. 2142). it appears in straight graduated aes 
THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 

bands and literally covers the 410 Walnut Ave., Canton, Ohio - 

shoulders, as on this new Woe 

blouse (No. 2143) above, of chiffon anadian Agents : 

in two shades—gull gray veiling Harold F. — Co., Ltd. 


a brilliant jay blue in an inde- 
scribably beautiful way. With 
one of those gayly striped big 
linen handkerchiefs, you can col- 
lar, pocket and cuff a blouse (No. 
2148) like the one below. It opens 
in the new way, at both sides of 
the front, with loops and pearl 
buttons. 


Ask your dealer 
at once for Sani- 
Flush. If he is un- 
able to supply you 
immediately, send 
us 25c (stamps or 
coin) for a full 
size can post- 


EVEN divested of its quaint little scallop, 
the blue handkerchief-linen blouse above 
would have been lovely, but it wished to 
enthrall us completely, so it added the 
sheerest pointed and plaited organdie collar. 


YOU would adore this blouse 
(No. 2144) anyway, for it is of 
sunlight-yellow plaid voile, but 
the exquisite daintiness of its 
lace-edge, sheer white organdie 
collar and cuffs makes you long 
to possess it. A frilled blouse 
(No. 2146) like this is usually 
only for the very slim, but this 
one, made of orchid crépe Geor- 
gette, is solight and airy that even 
a stout person might venture to is 
wear it. Blouses are so full of 

surprises this season that one 
never can predict just what they 
will do. The blouse (No. 2147) 
on the right of the center has a 
drawn-work front embroidered 

in dots and goes right on below the Ps 
girdle, just to secure two cunning 

little pockets. The sleeves, too, 

show a new double-cuff idea, : 

with the little opening finished WHITE silk tricot is the last word in 
like the sleeve end. blouse smartness, and when you add 
to it rows of silk fringe, as in the 
blouse (No. 9899) below on the left, 
you can be sure that there is nothing 
more to be desired. Drawn work, Irish 
crochet lace and crépe de Chine are 
responsible for this charming one 
(No. 2139) directly below. 


“Good Luck” 
Bread Sticks in 


WAGNER MUFFIN PANS | 


The even heat-retaining quality of Wagner 
Muffin Pans bakes muffins with a crisp 
ANOTHER one of those interest- golden brown crust and a wholesome, light! 


evenly baked center. 
long , This Wagner Muffin Pans are made both in Cast Iron ance 
one ts Snort in back and ties in ast Aluminum. They are most durable. Come ir | 
a pretty sash. A tucked crown, many styles suited to the differ: 
matching the blouse, trims her hat. ; ent kinds of hot breads, Using 
/ the right pan for each kind o 
/ dough improves the muffins anc 
gives pleasing variety to meals 
Ask your dealer or write us fot 
free leaflet on Muffin Pans anc 
j muffin baking. We will alsc 
4 send free booklet showing the 
complete line of Wagner Cas 
Aluminum Kitchen Utensils. 


—one for the light—an and extra one 
for the sweeper or any appliance. The 


= 
an ae makes electrical appliances easier to use 


—with or without light. At your dealer’s, 


Become a Nurse 
Our Graduates Earn 
$15 to $25 a Week 


2141 


SMART tailored silk and linen waists wf [£, YOU cannot spend three 
ars 

are no longer severely plain. They are ‘ > < hospital age limit, send name 

very likely to be trimmed with narrow ». ie and addresson postcard foryear- 

; book explaining the C. S. N. 

hemstitched plaitings like the waist Home-PracticeMethodofstudy- 


No. 2140 a e Z . ing trained nursing. State age. 
( ) bov on the lefi t. The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
315 Main &t. Jamestown, N. Y. 


; Si 4 Se 
ARE 
THE WAGNER MFG. CO 
#32 > Box 93 Sidney, O 
SS 4 & Changes 
| 
Lele i, EN 
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“I'm actually proud of my hands!” 


HEY look so slender and graceful in 

my new Van Raalte Silk Gloves — 
and what an air of smartness they give 
my whole costume! 


**T know from experience how wonder- 
fully they wear and launder—that’s because 
of the pure glove-silk fabric and the care- 
ful workmanship.”’ 


All Van Raalte Silk Gloves are double- 
tipped for double wear, with a guarantee in 
every pair. It’s well worth-while to look 
for the name Van Raalte *‘ Niagara Maid’’ 
in the hem. 


NIAGARA SILK MILLS, 5th Ave. at 16th St., N.Y. C. 
Makers of Van Raalte Veils, Silk Underwear and Silk Hosiery 


4 
q 
3 % 
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IT IS seldom that so many good points are 
found in one cape (No. 2125). There is the 
deep round collar of ‘café au lait’ duvetyn, 
over the round yoke which is so becoming. 
The short sleeves have deep, buttoned cuffs 
and the skirt narrows in the approved way. 


2099 
Transfer 14860 
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BLUE-and- 
white printed 
chiffon links 
itself with blue SB 
satin in the in- 
teresting frock 
(No. 2010) with 

graceful over- 
skirt.° 


2114 
Transfer 14882 


designer had in mind 


tticked skirt. 


This good-looking suit (No. 


THERE is noth- 
ing which can 
equal the practi- 
cality of a coat 
(No. 1887) like 
this, when made 
of navy-blue duve- 
tyn. You may 
draw it over the Ps 
plainest morning 
frock or the smart- 
est afternoon 
dress, and always 
appear smartly 
coated. 


AFTER all, the simplest lines are the smart- 
est for tailored suits, as in this youthful one 
(Nos. 2076-1981) above. One of the new 
plaided woolens could be used for she skirt, 
and a plain-color coat, combined with tan 
br th, for the waistcoat. 


SHEER stuffs, like indestructible voile 
and crépe Georgette, were the materials the 
when he created the 
lovely gown (No. 2099) with diagonally 
A blouse of chiffon (No. 
2114) like the one above would make a 
plain silk skirt smart enough for any in- 
formal affair. Every woman knows the 
” becomingness of a white jersey-silk gilet. 


} 


i 


2101) also 


boasts blue moiré revers to smarten its blue- 
and-white plaided coat and skirt. 


YOU have heard of those dresses which were 
so“ chic’’ and simple that no one could tell 
just how they were made. Well, here is one 
(Nos. 1934-2080) made of chestnut satin, 
with only a bit of gold-and-black embroidery 
on the draped skirt and sleeve ends. 


“TVERYWOMAN'S CLOTHES” is a new illustrated book showing over 100 new designs in clothes for women, girls and 


children, with helpful suggestions for making. 
cost of mailing and service. Address the Service 


It will be sent to you u 
partment, THE LapiEs’ 


n request for two three-cent stamps to cover the 
OME JouRNAL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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ing the de- 
lightful charm of 
Pussywillow ? 


The finest complexion 
powder produced by 
the house of Henry 
Tetlow in fifty years. 


Sifted through silk, 
transparent, adherent; 
charming odor. Made 
in white, flesh, pink, 
cream and brunette. 
50 cents a box. 


Try it—we guarantee 
it to satisfy you in 
every way or the pur- 
chase price will be 
refunded. Refuse 
striped boxes not bear- 
ing the Henry Tetlow 
signature. 


Trial Portion Free 


or a miniature box 
sent for a dime. State 
shade wanted. 


Henry TETLow Co. 
Established 1849 
Makers of 
Pussywillow Dry Shampoo 
145 Henry Tetlow Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘Maternity: 


XPECTANT MOTHERS, this 
— beautiful Style Book makes it 
possible for you to dress 
= throughout the entire materni 
=e period. Pictures hund 
of Spring's newest Dresses, 
Coats, Suits; Skirts, Waists, 
Corsets—all newest styles, 
allspecially designed for you. 
Sent Absolutely Free 
Lane Bryant Maternity Clothes 
have no tock. Con- 
ceal condition. mserve the 
health. Patented adjustments 
low necéssary expansion. 
right, fit right and feel right 
W/ throughout the maternity period. 
Book Free._ Write today; Dept. J-5. 


One Million Babies 
Use THIS Nipple 


It has three small [feed 
holes like the mother’s breast 
~insteadofonlyone. Threefeed-holes 
ive perfect, even flow, and keep 
by’s mouth shapely pretty 
“Three-Hole 
“ANTI-COLIC Brand Nipples” 
are used in maternity hospitals. Cut shows 
size (No. 147). Petite size (No. 
247) is a triflesmaller. Insist on getting 
the “ANTI-COLIC™ Brand. Or for 12 
cents in stamps (or coin) we send 
2 NIPPLES (either size) prepaid. 


‘ Glass Heads, Steel Points 
Firmly hang Pictures, Posters, Dra 


Curtains, Pennants and all decorations to walls 
Simply push 


Moore Push-less Hangers 


“The Hanger with the Twist" 


The ideal, safe “hook” for hea Pic- { 
tures, Mirro Hall Racks, ‘Clocks, 
Clothing, etc. ill not rust. Holds up 
to 100 pounds. Easy to use. Won't 
injure w 

At Stationery, Hardware, 

Photo, Sc and 10¢ Stores 10c 
Send 10c for Illustrated Booklet and Samples, 
Moore Push-Pin Company 
113 Berkley St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


99 
Home-Making, as a Profession 
A 100-pp. illus. handbook—FREE. Home-study of Domestic 

Science, fitting for well-paid positions and home efficiency. 
Am. School of Home Economics, 615 W. 60th 8t, Chicago, Ul. 


} | \ () ‘ 
2010 thy | Nid | 
=) Book FREr St.at Fifth Ave. NEW YORI 
> We tHe ANTI-COLIC arano 
~ ~ a ; 
( 
4 | 
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G-D Justrite 3 


' EMEMBER that on the corset depends the style and effect ‘ 
, of your costumes, and don’t, don’t buy it carelessly! ,' 
. Select with care the G-D Justrite model designed for g 
your type of figure and pay as much as you can afford. You will ‘AN 
4 be repaid with better style—greater comfort and longer wear. d 
] G-D Justrite Corsets are masterpieces of Design, and Design ‘ 
} is what counts in the fit of your corset. Add to this the best f 
‘} materials, daintiest trimmings your money can buy and you will q 
‘% know why we call it the G-D Justrite. , 


G-D Justrite Good Form Book showing classification of 0 
figures, also telling how to launder your corset—mailed free. ‘ 
GAGE-DOWNS COMPANY 

Makers of G-D Justrite Corsets 
2706 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


‘) G-D Justrite Corsets, Back-Laced and y 
Front-Laced, are found in good . 
; stores almost everywhere 


( 2 


Before You Paint 
Get This Book 


You want to get the greatest 
possible value for your expend- 
iture, when you paint this year. 
Then write for our book, “‘ Save 
Money On Paint.” It tells 
why Lucas Paint lasts longer, 
looks better, gives greater 
protection. Write today to 
John Lucas & Co., Inc., Office 
36, Philadelphia, Pa., Makers of 


Lucas Paints 


Varnishes —Stains— Enamels 
Purposely Made for Every Purpose 


Helps growing feet to be healthy. 
The shoes a child wears now have much 
to do with its future foot comfort. One 
pair of incorrectly shaped shoes may 
entail years of discomfort in later life. 

Coward Shoes for Children will over- 
come many foot ailments common to 
childhood and will permit the foot to 
grow as nature intended. 

Coward Shoes for Children, Women and Men 

Sold Nowhere Else 


JAMES S. COWARD 
262-274 Greenwich St. (near Warren St.) New York 


Our Fashion Service is Here 
to Serve You 


HAVE used and reused every 
garment and scrap of material 
that I have in my house,” 
writes one of our correspond- 
ents, and this is typically true 
in the case of the great major- 
, ity of women in this country. 

ei) There is not a yard of material 
left in the house to utilize—-not a dress which 
will endure another season or one which is 
worthy of renovating. The time has come 
when new clothes are the only alternative; and, 
as many women are still occupied all day fill- 
ing the places of the men who have not yet 
returned to this country, with little time to 
follow the changes)in fashions or to spend in 
looking for those pretty and somewhat differ- 
ent things that most women love, then it is 
that we can serve you. 

Have you heard about the new long blouses 
which are so very fashionable? Every woman 
must have deplored the fact that, no matter 
how lovely a blouse is, it has always been hidden 
under a jacket, and has occupied a more or less 
negligible part in one’s wardrobe. But now it 
has emerged from its insignificant background 
to the foreground of fashion. It has become 
a part of the dress by reason of extending be- 
low the waistline, and is altogether so lovely 
that, even when a coat is worn, the coat gener- 
ously opens wide at the front, that all may see 
just how pretty the blouse is underneath. 
There is a whole page of new blouses in this 
Home Journat for you to choose from, with 
patterns, and many of the blouses you can buy 
ready-made if you wish; and we will be glad to 
furnish you with the price and address of the 
shop where they can be purchased if you will 
write and ask us, inclosing six cents to cover 
cost of service. 


Topmost in Fashions: The Easter Hat 


HERE are some things that every woman 

will try to do without if the family purse is 
not overly fat and if there are a dozen other 
ways to spend the money she would use which 
will benefit her family. But even the most 
self-sacrificing and unselfish woman insists 
upon having a new Easter hat. One may 
brighten up an old dress or suit by skillful 


touches, and none will be any the wiser if it is 
set off with a smart hat, new gloves and well- 
appearing shoes. There are some charmingly 
pretty hats in this issue of THE Home Jour- 
NAL. The new, wide-brimmed, medium-sized 
and chic little hats, and one adorable early 
Victorian style like the very one your grand- 
mother wore when she sat for her old daguerre- 
otype. Youcanbesure that if you choose a hat 
like any of these the style will be right and 
that there is no possibility of its looking like a 
back number before the season is over. 

You may get an idea, too, for freshening 
your last summer’s hat; or, if there are no sug- 
gestions on the page which apply to your par- 
ticular problem, write to us and we will try to 
help you. Do not forget to inclose six cents in 
stamps, addressing the Fashion Service, in care 
of THE LapIEs’ HoME JouRNAL. 


We Can Tell You What to Wear 


“T WANT you to put me right,”’ wrote an- 
other of our correspondents. ‘TI live back 
here, far away from the city, and I have to de- 
pend upon small stores and catalogues for my 
clothes.”’ If you are living away from the great 
centers and are dubious about the choice of 
a suit or dress, we are here ready to help you 
with the advice of editors who are constantly 
in touch with the new fashions, the manufac- 
turers of materials, undergarments, dresses and 
all the other things that women need. We can 
tell you what are the most fashionable colors 
and the newest materials, or advise you in any 
way about the proper selection of your clothes, 
if you will but write and ask us as directed here. 

There is nothing quite so pleasant for a busy 
woman to look forward to just before retiring 
as the moments she spends in a comfortable 
negligee and easy-fitting slippers. More pleas- 
ant will the moments be if the negligee is not 
only pretty but comfortable as well. In this 
number you will find some charming designs. 

The-new edition of ‘‘ Baby’s First Clothes” 
is now ready, and there is also a new number of 
“Maternity Clothes.” These booklets are re- 
written regularly to meet the changes in fash- 
ions, and you will like these new editions, we 
are sure. Then there is an entirely new book 
on ‘‘ Costumes for Bazaars and Masquerades.”’ 


Home Journal Books That Help, at Little Cost 


Do You Know of Our Architectural 
Books? 


JouRNAL BUNGALOWS. Price, 50 cents. 

JourRNAL Houses. Price, 50 cents. 

Your FIREPLACE AND How To Buitp It, 
Price, 5 cents. 

How To FINANCE THE BUILDING OF A LITTLE 
Home. Price, 10 cents. 

Wuat You SHOULD KNow WHEN BUILDING A 
LittLeE House. Price, 10 cents. 

PLANNING THE LITTLE House GARDEN. Price, 
10 cents. 


For any of these books address the Book 
Editor, THe Lapies’ Home JourNAL. 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Clothes 


BaBy’s First (New Edition.) Price, 
15 cents. 

ECONOMICAL MAKE-OVERS. Price, 15 cents. 

CosTUMES FOR BAZAARS AND MASQUERADES. 
(New Edition. Patterns can be supplied.) 
Price, 15 cents. : 

Tue Bripe’s Boox. Price, 15 cents. 

HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS FOR MAKING CHIL- 
DREN’S CLOTHES. Price, 10 cents. 

MATERNITY CLotHes. (New edition.) Price, 
15 cents. 

LittLE Forks’ SWEATERS AND Hats. Price, 
15 cents. 


For any of these books address the Fashion 
Editor, THe LApres’ Home JourNAL. 


EveRYWOMAN’s CLotHes. Over 100 new il- 
lustrated designs of clothes for women, girls 
and children, with many style hints and 
dressmaking suggestions. Sent on receipt of 
two 3-cent stamps. Address the Service 
Department, THe LApiEs’ HomME JouRNAL. 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Housekeeping 
Goop BreAp MAKING. Price, 10 cents. 


Bopy-BuILpING MEATS AND OTHER Foop. 
Price, 10 cents. 


OnE HunprED Turirt Recipes. Price, 10 
cents. 

Low-Cost Meats For Ilicu-Cost Times. 
Price, 10 cents. 

A GuIvDE To MENU Maxine. Price, 6 cents. 


For any of these books address the House- 
hold Bureau, THE LApiEs’ HoME JOURNAL. 


Books That Will Help You With Your 
Needlework for Gifts and the House 


THE BriveE’s New CrocHeTeD Laces. A col- 
lection for which enlarged prints can be 
supplied by the Needlework Editors. A 
sample sheet of patterns, with prices, for 
selection will be mailed upon receipt of 3 
cents in stamps. 

INFORMATION ABouT INITIALs for mark- 
ing bridal linens will be supplied by mail if 
postage for reply is inclosed with the request. 

NEEDLEWORK GIFT Boox. Price, 25 cents. 
Designs and directions for making gifts, in 
knitting, crocheting and fancywork. 

Wuat I am MaAkinc From Wuart I Have. 
Designs of all kinds from odd pieces. Price, 
15 cents. 


For any of these books address the Needle- 
work Editors, THE LApres’ HoME JouRNAL. 


WEAVING THE NEw BAsKeETs. Price, 25 cents. 


For this comprehensive pamphlet, which in- 
cludes pictures and descriptions, address the 
Art Department, THE LAprEes’ JouRNAL. 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Entertainments 


Tue Book oF ANNOUNCEMENTS AND SHOWERS. 
Price, 15 cents. 

HER Weppinc Day. Price, 15 cents. 

GAMES AND PARTIES FOR HOME AND SCHOOL. 
Price, 15 cents. 

CHILDREN’S PARTIES AND BrirTHDAY CELE- 
BRATIONS. Price, 15 cents. 

NONSENSE Fortunes. Price, 5 cents. 

Tue Book oF Farr Bootus. Price, 25 cents. 


For any of these books address the Enter- 
tainment Bureau, THE LApriEes’ HoME JouRNAL. 


The Young Mothers’ Guide 


OCTOR COOLIDGE has written for Home Journat readers an exhaustive booklet on the care of the baby, that 
will be sent postpaid on receipt of 15 cents in stamps. Address, inclosing price, Emelyn L. Coolidge, M. D., in 
care of THe Lapies’ Home JouRNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


The Young Mothers’ Registry is a mail department conducted by Doctor Coolidge, which is designed to give 
monthly instruction to mothers about the care of their babies. Babies must be registered before they are six months 
old. On receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope and 3 cents in stamps extra, to cover the cost of service, Doctor 
Coolidge will forward registry blanks, which must be filled out and returned. Advice on the care, feeding, etc., of the 
babies will then be sent every month. Questions about older children up to twelve years of age will also be answered by 
mail if a stamped, addressed envelope and 3 cents in stamps are sent to Emelyn L. Coolidge, M. D., in care of THE 
Laptes’ HoME Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Glass 
Door 


“I always know just when to take them out.” 


“I have been keeping house for over five years, bss ‘T never had such good 


baked-things until I got my Boss oven.” 


That has been the experience in many, many American homes. The day the 
Boss Glass Door Oven arrived marked the end of uncertain, unsuccessful baking. 
For the Boss makes it so much easier to bake things just right, not nine times 


out of ten, but every time. 


There really is no secret about it. With 
an old-fashioned solid-door oven you guess. 
With the Boss Glass Door Oven you know. 
You can look right into the oven just as you 
look into a large show window. Everything 
is in full view. If you’ve never used a Boss 
Glass Door Oven you can hardly imagine 
what a wonderful cooking help it is. 


It doesn’t make any difference whether you 
have an oil, gas or gasoline stove. The Boss 
Oven will fit right over the burners and do 
your baking much better and with less fuel 
than the built-in oven. 


The Boss Oven 
and the Boss 
Oil-Air Stove 
make a won- 
derful cooking 
combination. 


The Boss Oil-Air Stove means more com- 
fortable cooking in hot weather—better and 
more economical cooking in any weather. No 
coal or ashes to carry. No fires to build. Just 
strike a match. 


The Boss Stove is equipped with a patented 
Oil-Air Burner, which burns a thousand times 


THE HUENEFELD COMPANY, 420 Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, 


It heats up in a few minutes. All the heat 
passes directly into the oven and is evenly 
distributed by the patented heat deflector. 
Convenient to handle. Economical. Durable. 
Be sure to look for the name, BOSS. 


There are other glass door ovens for sale, 
but always remember that the glass in the 
Boss Oven is guaranteed not to break from the 
heat. Should it accidentally break you could 
easily replace it. Any dealer in glass could 
supply you at a small cost. If you cannot get 
the genuine Boss Oven write to us and we 
will see that you are supplied. 


Ohio 


Have a Cooler Kitchen and Save Money on Fuel 


as much air as oil. The intense blue flame plays 
right against the pots and pans. Thus it cooks 
quickly, saves fuel and does not heat up the 
kitchen. There is no other stove like the Boss 
Oil-Air Stove. Made with two to five burners. 


See the new models on rollers at your deal- 
er’s. This makes them easy to move about. 
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enjoy enter in ‘ 


TY be deprived of your right- 
u 


1 social standing among 
your friends through a poor com- 
plexion,—to watch others enjoy 
themselves while you are left out 
and neglected, is discouraging to the 
bravest heart,— depressing to 
the liveliest nature. The question 
is, how can you, too, enter in ?— 
How can that soft loveliness of 
a skin that is free from blemishes 
be yours once more?—If your 
only barrier between popularity 
and social success be a faulty 


/ 


complexion,— now is the time to 
use Resinol Soap. 


Its soothing and healing ingredients 
cleanse and purify the pores of the skin. 
The medication it contains helps to over- 
come and allay rough, red and blotchy 
complexions, thus aiding nature once 
more to pursue a normal and uninter- 
rupted healing process. 


Principally due to this fact, therefore, 
those who have adopted Resinol Soap for 
general toilet use, seldom, if ever, know the 
discomfort of a poor complexion and 
the embarrassment it brings. You will 
enjoy its rich creamy lather, and the de- 
lightful sense of refreshment it leaves. 


WE WILL SEND YOU A SAMPLE CAKE OF SOAP FREE ON REQUEST 


Just write us a line and you will receive a sample of this soap, together with a booklet on 
how to treat and overcome complexion troubles. Write Dept. A-14, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 
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THE Last FOUR PaGEs: EDITED By THE OFFICE Doc i 


WILL THESE YOUNG PEOPLE HAVE A CHANCE TO MARRY FOR LOVE? 


Exclusive Photographs for The Ladies’ Home Journal, Made and Copyright by Eva Barrett, Rome, Italy 


and their nobilities are disappear- 
ing, and soon there will be but two or three 
remaining monarchies in the world. This will leave 
a rather limited choice for the remaining princes to 
choose wives of royal birth, and vice versa. 
Whatwill these young people do? Marty forlove, 
' which, up to this time, has been a privilege denied 
them? Will the ban of marrying for “state” reasons 
be lifted? There are fine boys and girls among 
these royal children. Just soaks at the faces of these 
children of the King and Queen 


of Italy,—prince and princesses ! 


WHOM 


| 
| 
Princess Maria, the Youngest Daughter 


Prince Umberto, Only Son and 
Heir to the Italian Throne i 


Princess Mafalda is the Second Daughter Princess Jolanda, Eldest Daughter in the Royal Family 


q 
| | 
| 
| 
ig | 
| \ Princess Giovanna, the Third Daughter 
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AMERICAS MOST POPULAR PATRIOTIC PICTURE 


WHICH BEGAN As A JOKE AND BECAME THE 
‘WELL-KNOWN MASTERPIECE “THE SPIRIT OF ’76”: BY WILLIAM E. BARTON 


This is the Second Stage of the Picture, When it Leaped From the Ridic- 
ulous to the Serious, and When its Painter Called it “ Yankee Doodle” 


FEW months ago—October 17, 1918—there 
A passed away at Cleveland, Ohio, at the ripe age of 
82, quietly and scarcely noticed by the public 
press, Archibald M. Willard. Yet he was the painter of 
the two most popular pictures in America to-day: 
“Pluck,” the humorous picture of the dog and the 
rabbit, which has been sold by the hundreds of thou- 
sands, and the patriotic picture, ‘‘The Spirit of ’76,” 
which is known to every man, woman and child in the 
United States. It was this latter picture that began, as 
did so many of Willard’s pictures, as a joke, originally 
intended for a Fourth of July celebration. 

Willard was born in Ohio, the son of a country min- 
ister, and the grandson of a Revolutionary captain. 
When the Civil War broke out young Willard enlisted 
and made a splendid record as a soldier. By trade he 
was a carriage painter. All during the war he made 
drawings and sketches. When the war ended he began 
to paint war panoramas, which were greatly in vogue. 

One day, to amuse some children of a friend, he drew 
for them a sketch, which turned out to be one of the 
famous “Pluck” pictures, shown on this page. Some 
friends suggested that he make a painting of the sketch, 
and that he draw a companion picture showing whether 
or not the dog ever caught the rabbit, and if so, what 
happened to the children when he did. Willard did so, 
sent the pictures to an art dealer and they made an 
instantaneous hit. It was the age of the chromo, and 
the humor of the pictures caught the public fancy. | 

The art dealer who sold the pictures, J. F. Ryder, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, became the painter’s friend, and his 
inspiration. He suggested other pictures. At the 
approach of the Centennial year, 1876, Ryder suggested 
to Willard that he draw a patriotic picture of an old 
Fourth of.July celebration. Willard did so, but it was a 
comic, as shown in the first of the three versions repro- 
duced on this page. But the comic did not satisfy either 
Willard or Ryder. It had, they felt, the making of a 


This is the Third and Final Stage as We Now Know the Picture “The Spirit of ’76” 


picture, but it was not the picture. The three figures in 
the picture were Willard’s father, a friend and the 
drummer boy, one Harry Devereux—a soldier’s son. 

Somehow, Willard didn’t like the idea of making fun 
of them, or using them in a humorous picture. So, with 
the idea of “‘ Yankee Doodle” in his mind, Willard began 
to transform his picture from a joke into a serious pic- 
ture, and the second version, shown here, was the result. 

Then Willard’s father passed away, and this put all 
thought from the son’s mind of putting his father into 
even a semi-humorous picture. So he began again and 
the third trial produced the picture as we know it to-day. 

The completed painting was sent to the Centennial 
Exposition in Philadelphia, in 1876, under the title, 
“Vankee Doodle.” The public at once liked it, it 
became one of the features of the exposition as, in a 
way, a symbol of the event,~and for this reason the 
public rechristened it ‘The Spirit of ’76.” 

Willard always liked his own title, but he didn’t 
object to the public’s name for the picture, so the new 
title was given it. It was not long before’the painting 
was sold for $3500 to General Devereux, the father of 
the drummer boy in the picture, who subsequently 
presented it to the town of Marblehead, Massachusetts, 
where it hangs to-day, in Abbott Hall. 

Years afterward Willard painted a replica of the pic- 
ture for the City Hall in Cleveland, Ohio, and received 
$3500 for it. But the painting at Marblehead is the 
original. He also painted three or four smaller copies 
of the picture. Two of these were burned, but the last 
copy he made, the one which Willard counted the best, 
was made for me, in 1916, and now hangs in my house. 

Willard painted other pictures and some of these, like 
his interpretation of John Hay’s “Jim Bludsoe’; a 
church-choir picture, “Pitching the Tune”; another 
patriotic picture, ‘‘The Minute Men of the Revolution,” 
and others, became more or less famous. But no other 
picture ever equaled his “Spirit of ’76” for popularity. 


The Other Famous 
Picture by thePainter 
of “The Spirit of 
76,” Which Won 
Him His Just Fame 
in Another Way and 
Became Equally Po 
ular, ap, Different 
Line, as His Patriotic 
Painting 


© J. F. RYDER 


This is the Way the Picture Began — as a Comic 
‘ 
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WHY NOT THIS SUMMER? 


EUROPE WON’T BE READY FOR YOU | 
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COURTESY OF THE INTERIOR DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON 


These Wonders Were in Europe, We Would Travel 3000 Miles Overseas to See Them. But They are in America at Our Own Door! 
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Here, You See Surprising Little Things 


What Does ‘‘ Bolsheviki’? Mean? many ask. 
The answer is that during the revolution of 1905 
in Russia, several anarchists met together at 
Kuakolla in Finland, where they elaborated 
their political program. A majority advocated 
an anarchistic program, which is being carried 
on to-day, while a small minority favored a 
milder program. The word majority in Russian 
is “‘Bolchenstwo”’; the word minority is “‘ Mi- 
enchestwo.” Both expressions ‘were corrupted 
into the two party designations of “‘ Bolchewiki”’ 
and ‘“Mienchewiki.” The corruptions stuck. 
The term “ Mienchewiki” has been lost because 
its representatives were swamped by the ever- 
growing clamor of their opponents. 


x XX 


A Soldier Was Being Examined by a surgeon 
for a compound depressed fracture of the skull. 
The doctor placed his finger in the healed de- 
pression and while doing so asked the man 
numerous questions. Finally he asked: ‘Are 
you married?” 

“No, sir,” was the reply. 
there by a mule.” 


“T was kicked 


xxx 


‘¢ Why Call Our Soldiers Doughboys ?’’ asks 
a reader. The origin of the name is supposed 
to be due to the fact that they have a Baker for 
a boss—which led another man to add that our 
Allies needed them. Get it? 


xxx 


A Princess of the Moth Tribe, the oak egger 
or banded monk, was once born in captivity in 
the interior of a room, in a closed box. It was 
far from the country, amid the tumult of a 
large city. Nevertheless, the event was known 
to her associates of the woods and meadows. 
Guided by some mysterious compass, they ar- 
rived, hastening from the distant fields and 
far-away stretches of countryside, traversing 
the intervening deserts of brick and stone, roofs 
and pavements! They entered the room; they 
went to the box, fluttered against it, and flew 
to and fro about it! Yet another egger, the 
clover moth, also born in captivity, but this 
time in the country, apparently had no such 
power. For never an attendant butterfly ap- 
peared to greet her, although many were un- 
doubtedly present in the neighborhood! Such 
are the marvels of that world of nature whose 
mysteries in many instances still baffle us. 


xx X 


A Money-Counting Expert in the United 
States Treasury Department recently made the 
record for counting 4000 silver dollars in an 
hour, or 32,000 in a day. To show how vast a 
sum is a billion dollars, about which we are 
talking so easily nowadays, it would take this 
expert 100 years to count that sum in silver 
dollars, provided he counted 32,000 a day, day 
after day, without a single day’s vacation. 


xX X 


If the Airplane That Went from New York 
City to Dayton, Ohio, in 4 hours and 10 min- 
utes, without a stop, averaging 132 miles an 
hour, kept this speed up for one day, it could 
easily go across the Atlantic Ocean from New 
York to Liverpool. 


x XX 


A French Officer was examining a German 
officer who was a prisoner. 

“Fritz,” said the French officer, “I see you 
have ‘Gott mit uns’ on your belt buckles and 
on all your equipment. And yet you were 
defeated. How do you explain it? Is ‘Gott’ 
no longer ‘mit’ you?” 

“‘Oh, yes,’’ replied the German. “Gott is mit 
us yet all right, but you had the Yanks with 


” 
you. xx xX 


A Workman at one of the great peat moors 
accidentally sustained a severe wound of the 
forearm a few years ago. In the absence of any- 
thing better to use, his fellow workmen wrapped 
up the wound with fragments of the peat which 
happened to be lying near, and it was not until 
ten days later that the man was able to secure 
surgical attention. Imagine the surprise of the 
surgeon when, on removing the improvised 
dressing, it was found that the wound had 
almost completely healed. And thus came about 
the idea of using sphagnum, or peat moss, for 
surgical dressings in the recent war. 


xxXX 


A Man Has Figured it Out that the armistice 
became effective at the eleventh hour of the 
eleventh day of the eleventh month of the year. 
And that the eleventh verse of the eleventh 
chapter of the eleventh book of the Bible reads 
thus concerning an ancient king: 

sae . Forasmuch as this is done of thee, 
and thou hast not kept my covenant and my 
statutes, which I have commanded thee, I will 
surely rend the kingdom from thee, and will 
give it to thy servant.” 


xxXX 


Four Million Postal Cards are Printed every 
working day at the Government Printing Office 
in Washington. It is the largest printing office 
in the world, has a pay roll of 5 million dol- 
lars a year, and yet the executive head of this 
mammoth plant receives a salary of only $5500 


The Way They Got Milk for Babies in Great 
Britain during the war is interesting and sug- 
gestive. If an adult patron of a public eating 
house bought a glass of milk as a _ bev- 
erage, he was liable to a fine of £5, and the 
proprietor subjected himself to a like penalty. 
The result was that the death rate among in- 
fants under five years old was about one-half 
the rate in pre-war times. For the first time in 
the modern history of Britain there was milk 
enough for all the babies, and good milk. 


xX XxX 


A Mother Was Trying to Impress upon her 
son that doing one’s duty was rarely pleasant 
but that it should be done. And in order to 
prove her point she illustrated: “Look at your 
father. He works and works; not that he likes 
it, but because it is his duty. Can you imagine 
your father doing anything just because it was 
pleasant?” 

“Yes, mother, I can,’”’ answered the son. 

“How and when?” asked the mother. 

And her gallant son answered: ‘‘ When he 
married you, mother.” 


x XX 


. Think of This! It was considered a ‘“‘tre- 
mendous reduction in letter postage” in 1845, 
when Congress reduced the postage on letters 
to 5 cents within 300 miles and 10 cents for 
greater distances! 


xx xX 


There is an Exceptional Man in our army. . 


He was a milkman. “‘I like the army life,” he 
wrote home, “only it’s mighty hard to lie abed 
every morning until 5:30!” 


xxx 


A Dentist Was Reading the reminiscences of 
the Kaiser’s American dentist and said to his 
wife: “Oh, how I wish I could have been his 
dentist for just once.” 

“Why, dear?” she asked. 

“Why?” he answered. ‘‘ Because when I had 
got my forceps good and strong on one of his 
molars I would have just chuckled and sung to 
myself ‘The Yanks are coming, the Yanks are 
coming.’” xx Xx 


There is a Lucky Telephone Number in Tokio, 
Japan. It sells for from $390 to $490 a year. It 
is 8, because the character for it spreads down- 
ward and suggests the idea of gathering prosper- 
ity. Number 357 is also believed to be a lucky 
number, ,because children are presented at 
Shinto shrines on their third, fifth and seventh 
birthdays. Nearly all odd numbers are con- 
sidered as lucky. There are also unlucky num- 
bers. For instance, 42 and 49, because the 
former may be pronounced “shini,’” which 
means “to die,” and the latter may be pro- 
nounced “shiku,” which means “death” and 
“suffering.” Those numbers are always 
avoided by individuals and are generally taken 
by government officers, schools, police stations 
and other invincible institutions. 


The English Cockney’s Habit of dropping his 
“h” from some words and adding it to others 
was never more cleverly hit off than in a 
parody which, published in 1850, we have 
nearly all forgotten. Here it is: 


I dwells in the Hearth, and I breathes in the Hair; 
If you searches the Hocean you'll find that I’m 


there. 
The first of all Hangels in Holympus am Hi, 
Yet te banished from ’Eaven, expelled from on 
igh. 
But, though on this Horb I’m destined to grovel, 
I’m ne’er seen in an ‘Ouse, in an Ut, nor an ‘Ovel. 
Not an 'Orse nor an ’Unter e’er bears me, alas! 
But often I’m found on the top of a Hass. 
I resides in a Hattic, and loves not to roam, 
And yet I’m invariably absent from 'Ome. 
Though 'Ushed in the 'Urricane, of the Hatmos- 
phere part, 
I enters no ’Ed, I creeps into no ‘Art. 
Only look, and you'll see in the Heye Hi appear; 
oe "Ark, and you'll 'Ear me just breathe in the 
ear. 
Though in sex not an 'E, I am (strange paradox) 
Not a bit of an 'Effer, but partly a Hox. 
Of Heternity I’m the beginning! and, mark, 
Though I goes not with Noar, I’m first in the Hark. 
I’m never in 'Ealth, have with Fysic no power, 
I dies in a month, but comes back in a Hour. 


x XX 


100 Years Must Go before another double 
figure like 1919 will appear in the year. Then 
it will be 2020. x xX 


One of Our Boys in the Army sent this code 
to the Secret Service and said he got it from a 
German: 

SEOGEH SREVE EREH WCISUME VAHL 
LAH SEHS SE OTREH NOS LLEBDNAS 
REGNI FREH NOS GNIRES ROHYER 
GANOED IRYD ALE NIFAE ESOTS SORCY 
RUB NABOT ES ROHK CO CAED IR. 


The Secret Service puzzled over this for 
hours and could not get anywhere until one 
brighter than the others said ‘“‘The joke is on 
us all right, boys. You’ve got to hand it to 
that kid,” and he showed that by the simple 
expedient of reading the ‘‘code” backward, the 
old nursery rime, “Ride a cock horse to Ban- 
bury Cross,” etc., came out! . 

a XX 

Once, if You Sneezed, you were saluted. 
Think of saluting a hay-fever patient. But the 
custom of saluting anyone who sneezed is very 
ancient. It had its origin in the belief that 
sneezing was an omen of good or bad luck, to 
be invited or deprecated as the case might be, 
by salutation. Plutarch and Aristotle record 
that sneezing was held lucky at certain times 
and unlucky at others, and St. Augustine testi- 
fies that if the ancients sneezed upon rising, 
while they were putting their shoes on, they 
promptly went to bed again! 


x xX X 


A Little Girl in Sunday School was asked 
‘““What is a lie?” 

Quick as a flash came the reply: ‘‘An abom- 
ination unto the Lord, but a very present help 
in time of trouble.” 


© UNOERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


Where Moses Read the Ten Commandments 


“And Moses called all Israel, and said unto them, Hear, O Israel, the statutes and judgments 
which I speak in your ears this day, that ye may learn them, and keep, and do them.” —Deut. ¥, 1. 


HIS shows Mt. Sinai, in Asia Minor, where the cross is planted on the very spot 

where Moses, that great leader of the Jews, stood and gave to them the laws by which 
they have religiously abided to this very day. It is unpeopled and deserted, and “the 
silence of the tomb” is no more impressive and inspiring than the “veil of silence” 
that has been thrown over Ras Es Safsaf and its surroundings. 


SCRAPS THAT HE PICKS UP HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 


She Was a Very Pretty Girl and Jimmie was 
greatly enamored of her. So one day she said 
to him: 

“Jimmie, I have a birthday to-morrow and 
you may send me one Jacqueminot rose for 
every year I have lived. Now, old am I?” 

Jimmie didn’t know, but he did know that 
Agnes, like all girls, was very sensitive about 
her age and so he went to the florist and selected 
eighteen beautiful roses to send to Agnes. 

Now, it happened that Agnes’ family was 
very “desirable” socially and financially, and 
had had trouble with this particular florist and 
had withdrawn their trade. He was therefore 
particularly elated‘-when he saw the order the 
next day, and wishing to make an impression, he 
said to his assistant: 

“Tom, when you send those eighteen roses 
to the Averys this afternoon, just add a dozen 

for good luck. \x x x 


On the Wall of a Shelled House in a devas- 
tated French village there has been inscribed 
this: ‘ 

War provokes pillage, 

Pillage brings ruin, 

Ruin brings patience, 
Patience implies peace; 

Thus does war produce peace. 


Peace provokes abundance, 
Abundance brings arrogance, 
Arrogance brings war; 

Thus does peace produce war. 


xxx 


Lord Byron Wrote a Poem Once, which con- 
sisted of 400 lines in the original manuscript. 
Before he was done with it, he had eight sets of 
proofs submitted to him, and had added 900 


fines. xxX 


6000 More Boy Babies than girl babies have 
been born in Texas since the entrance of the 
United States into the war. There has also been 
an increase in the number of plural births, there 
being 602 sets of twins and 12 sets of triplets. 


x XX 


Newly Married Couples, years ago, used to 
drink a kind of wine made from honey—hydro- 
mel—for thirty days after marriage. This was 
called “‘the honey month.” Then the word 
“‘month” was changed to ‘‘moon,” and so we 
came to “honeymoon.” 


xxx 


The Idea That General Pershing may be a 
candidate for the Presidency recalls the cam- 
paign for General Grant, when the slogan be- 
came “ Anything to beat Grant.”” One evening 
an army colonel was speaking at a Grant meet- 
ing, when someone shouted out the slogan. 
The colonel at once wheeled about and with 
uplifted hands, hair bristling and eyes flashing 
fire, cried out: . 

“Build a worm fence round a winter supply 
of summer weather; catch a thunderbolt in a 
bladder; break a hurricane to harness; hang 
out the ocean on a grapevine to dry; but never, 
sir, never fora moment delude yourself with the 
idea that you can beat Grant.” 


xxx 


Way Back in Old Indiana Days they had a 
mode of greeting in the local vernacular ‘‘ Who’s 
yer?”’ meaning “‘Who’s here?’”’ and spoken as 
“‘Hoosier.”” Hence the word as applied to an 
Indianian—so report says. 


xX 


**He’s Gone West’? was the phrase “over 
there” when a soldier was killed, and many 
have wondered at the phrase. Sophocles used 
the phrase in the same sense: : 
But flocking more and more 
Toward the western shore, 

Soul after soul is known to wing her flight, 
Swifter than quenchless flame, to the far Bourn 
of Night. 

To the ancient Jews and Greeks the West 
was the place of darkness and the end of life, 
just as the East represented light and the com- 
ing of new life. The Cree Indians, of the Rock- 
ies, also thought of the West as a poet expressed 
their belief: 

And on the western shore, 
I'll hunt the vanished buffalo once more. 


x xX 


A Stranger in a Busy Town gazed around 
uncertainly. Presently he approached a man 
who appeared to be a native. 

“Excuse me, sir,’”’ he said, ‘‘but do you live 
in this town?” 

do,” rejoined the other. ‘‘ What can I do 
for you?” 

“Can you direct me to the best criminal law- 
yer in the town?” asked the stranger. 

“T believe I can,” answered the native; “‘but, 
mind you, we’ ve never actually proved it against 


him. x xX 


It is So Heartening to Me that I can hold so 
successfully, month after month, your approval 
of my efforts in these “‘last four pages.” Of 
course it is hard work to get the material for 
each issue together, but the labor is made light 
by the delightful notes of appreciation that you 
so generously send to 
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RANDMOTHER has learned the service that Nashua Woolnap Blankets give. She has 
tested these pure cotton blankets under every condition. She knows they are strong; they are 
durable; they wash'well; moths will not touch them; they possess heat-retaining qualities equal to 
any blanket. And all this at a reasonable price. 


Nashua Woolnap 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


of Pure Cotton 


Keep You Warm 


t 


Nashua Woolnap Blankets are warm because they are bed — including regular plain blankets, decorative plaids, and : 
woven on Nature’s principles. Nature covers her little people durable tans' and grays for the boys or for camping. For é } 
with blankets of fur or feathers to protect them: from cold and double beds we recommend 72 by 84 inch size; for three- 4: 
storm. ‘These blankets have no warmth in themselves. It quarter and twin beds we suggest 66 by 84, or 66 by 80 7 
is the tiny imprisoned air-cells between the fibres which inches. The crib blankets are 36 by 50 inches. acy 
hold the bodily heat in and keep cold out. Nashua Woolnap Blankets are thoroughly inspected ! 
So Nashua Woolnap Blankets are woven with the long, throughout every process of manufacture. Individually ae 
straight fibre of cotton crinkled to give a deep cushioned wrapped, they reach you in perfect condition. "They may 4 
nap. This soft nap is filled with the same countless air-cells be washed at home with perfect satisfaction. However, we a i 
necessary to hold in the warmth and keep the cold out. recommend that you save time, labor and coal by sending i 
There is a Nashua Woolnap for every size and kind of them to a well-equipped, up-to-date laundry. Bi 
““Nature’s Blankets’ is an interesting little booklet. It tells how blankets keep 
you warm, and how to wash and care for blankets. Sent free upon request. ev : i 
Indian Head Cloth Boston, Mass. This little blanket measures 16 x 20 inches. State whether you es F 
Dept. 21 Box 1206 want white with pink or blue border, or all-over blue plaid. ° : ‘ . 
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CASHMERE BOUQUET 


> 


Medium Sire 


In its flower-born fragrance Cashmere Bouquet Soap 
suggests the rifled treasures of an old-fashioned garden. 
Delicate, yet lasting; piquant, yet refined; reminiscent, 
yet elusive; favored by those of particular taste today, 
as it was in Grandmother’s time. 


Nor is that exquisite perfume its sole™attraction, for 
Cashmere Bouquet Soap is luxuriant in its lather and so 
wholesomely pure that it is safe for baby’s delicate skin. 
It is an economical soap too, wearing down thriftily to 


a tissue-like thinness, and “hard milled” so that it does 


“not soften and waste as do some soaps, when left wet 


in the soap dish. 


Large size cakes, 3 in a box 
Medium size cakes, § in a box 


COLGATE & CO. Establithed 1806 New YORK 
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